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Foreword 


It gives me particular pleasure to introduce this multi-disciplinary 
collection of papers devoted to matters equine, not least because of my 
long-standing interest, on a personal level, in horses of the sport and 
racing variety, but also my interest, on a professional archaeological level, 
in the association of horses with human burial in Ireland and Britain in 
the Early Medieval period. 

The editors have gathered together, under the title The Liminal Horse: 
Equestrianism and Horses on Social Boundaries, papers from internationally 
renowned experts (archaeologists, historians, linguists, and a harness 
maker) on the treatment, training, care, and equipment of horses, 
throughout Europe, from the Bronze Age, up to the present-day. 

The papers cover a diverse range of topics. The domestication of the 
horse in Southern Scandinavia in the Bronze Age, and its subsequent 
development from draught to war horse is discussed in detail by Xenia 
Pauli Jensen and Jacob Kveiborg. Horsemanship, both military and 
civilian, within and on the frontiers of the Roman Empire, is assessed by 
M. C. Bishop and Alexia Foteini Stamouli. Continuing with the theme of 
Roman frontiers, Rena Maguire examines Roman ideological influences 
on Late Iron Age Irish snaffles. The myth of the importation of Arab 
racehorses into Britain during the Roman period, is closely and expertly 
examined by Miriam A Bibby. 

The text written in the mid-thirteenth century by Jordanus Rufus on 
the treatment and training of horses is assessed by two authors: Jennifer 
Jobst provides an English translation and a discussion of Rufus’s Book 
Four ‘On the care and the bridling and the training of the young horse’; 
Anastasija Ropa details Rufus’s training methods, and discusses whether 
these are still applicable in the twenty-first century. 

The methods of stabling and housing of horses in English manorial 
centres in the medieval period are outlined and examined by Duncan L. 
Berryman. Cristina Oliveros Calvo provides a list of historical terms for 
the horse in English, French, and Spanish. Harness maker Terry Davis 
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discusses the topic of harness-use in the medieval period, and the use of 
correct harness especially in developing countries at the present time. 

Congratulations to the editors and the authors for this excellent 
contribution to the expanding corpus of literature charting horse-human 
interaction throughout the ages. 


Elizabeth O’Brien, MLAI, FSA, FS AS cot. 


Dr. Elizabeth O’Brien is a notable Irish archaeologist and scholar. She is a 
graduate of UCD and the University Oxford, and a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. She has lectured and published widely on the 
subject of burial in late Iron Age and early medieval Ireland. 


Introduction: 
The Horse as a Liminal Being 


Rena Maguire, Anastasija Ropa 


In the early 2000s, horse history was limited to a number of once 
authoritative, but somewhat dated studies written by a few outstanding 
scholars. Some of them were academics with little practical knowledge 
of horseflesh, while others, like the famous Ann Hyland, were primarily 
“horse people” — trainers, riders, and breeders. In the recent decades, a 
growing interest in animal studies on the one hand, and in material 
culture on the other, motivated a new generation of historians to plunge 
into the study of equines and of equestrian practices, often combining a 
passion for horses and expertise in history. This interest has led to the 
publication of articles, edited volumes, and monographs, not to mention 
dedicated conference sections and even entire conferences focusing on 
the horse and its history.! To navigate through the accumulated body of 
academic writing on horse history and to provide a platform for 
emerging and established scholars to publish on what, for many, is still a 
liminal field, a dedicated series with an academic publisher was 
imperative. The series Rewriting Equestrian History was established by 
Trivent in 2018: its aim is to bring together scholars who recognize the 
practical and symbolic importance of the horse in history and to provide 
a forum for raising and debating the new and topical issues in the history 
of horses and equestrianism. 


1 Conferences on equine history have been organized by the Equine History Collective 
in 2018, 2019, and, in virtual format, 2021. In 2020, Anastasija Ropa and Timothy 
Dawson organized a conference Historical Practices in Horsemanship and Equestrian 
Sports, hosted by the Latvian Academy of Sport Education, in August 2020. To this can 
be added Equine Cultures in Transition, a conference that combines panels on horse 
history and panels on art, literature, modern lifestyle, ethics, pedagogics, and equine 
assisted social work, on 22-24 June 2021, by the Swedish University of Agricultural 
Studies. 
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The idea for this series emerged as a result of the editors’ activity at 
the International Medieval Congress in Leeds, where, since 2016, 
Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson have been organizing sessions 
dedicated to equestrian history.? It is fitting that medieval history, where 
research on horses has been somewhat lagging as compared to other 
historical periods, is the primary focus of the first two books published 
in the Rewriting Equestrian History series, a monograph by Anastasija 
Ropa, Practical Horsemanship in Medieval Arthurian Romance (2019), and a 
volume edited by Miriam A. Bibby and Brian G. Scott, The Materiality of 
the Horse (2020). It is no surprise therefore that the first part of this 
volume, too, concentrates on the medieval period, albeit making 
reference to modern equestrian practices. However, the series welcomes 
contributions from all chronological periods, and the second part of the 
volume brings out the connection between prehistoric, ancient and 
modern equestrian practices convincingly, showing how the knowledge 
of horse history is essential not only for historians, but also for 
equestrians and, indeed, for all people with interest in the history of 
culture and civilization. 

But why the emphasis on borders and liminality? As the previous 
volume in the series was dedicated to the material aspects of 
equestrianism and the materiality of its central agent, the horse, it seemed 
fitting to consider the symbolical implications of horsemanship in the 
following volume. Indeed, the historical horse is at once material and 
abstract, as is the notion of the border: borders and frontiers are not only 
markers delineating geographical spaces (just as a horse is more than just 
a quadruped historically used by humans mostly, but not only, for 
transportation), but are also mental constructs. In her discussion of the 
notion of border from a philosophical perspective, Latvian scholar Mara 
Grinfelde points out that borders can be not only spatial, dividing one 
space from another (geographic) space, but also cultural, that is, borders 
between differing cultures. There ate also borders between order and 
disorder, the ones providing a moral assessment of activities: the borders 
between what is permitted and what is prohibited. Building on the 
writings of Waldentfels, Grinfelde affirms that, on the whole, the border 
concerns not only the material sphere, the “world of things,” but also 


2 It is following the first series of sessions in 2016 that the Equine History Collective, a 
US-based professional organization for equine historians, was established: see 
https://equinehistory.wpcomstaging.com/. 
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economic, political, moral, legal and religious spheres.3 In this volume, 
the authors consider the presence of horses in all of these spheres in 
various ways. 

The horse moves through our history, straddling the domestic and 
the legendary, on the boundaries of the human psyche. They may be war- 
horses, farm-horses or even food, but the horse has captured and 
inspired the human imagination for millennia. Sometimes the horses 
have wings and belong to the realms of air, like Tianma (KF), the 
dragon horse of China, and Tulpar, its equivalent in Turkey.* They also 
can have fish tails, or horns, and occasionally a mingling of all these. The 
horse cannot be placed in one single context of human experience, 
instead existing in the liminal spaces of life, death and everywhere in 
between. 

The Iron Age Scythian burials of Pazyrk,5 in Siberia, included horses, 
which were sacrificed so that they could make the journey to the Fields 
of Heaven. Accordingly, their trappings were spectacular. A chamfrain 
with horns, turning the horse into a deer or elk, itself a deeply meaningful 
creature on the steppes.° It was not just in the equestrian heartland of the 
Steppes that the horse could transform — the copper alloy chamfrain 
found in Torr, Scotland, turned its equine wearer into the stuff of myths, 
with sweeping horns, extravagantly decorated in the La Téne-derivative 
style of the European Iron Age, topped by staring-eyed metal waterfowl. 
Despite their distance from each other, Pazyrk and Torr demonstrate 
how the domestic horse could shift into the realms of the supernatural, 
through the enchantment of human technology. The horse may occupy 
the boundaries of wildness and domesticity, but we choose to accompany 


3 Mara Grinfelde, “Pārdomas par robežas jēdzienu: filozofiskais aspekts”? [Thoughts 
about the notion of border: philosophical aspect], in Baltu un slāvu kultürkontakti [Cultural 
contacts of the Balts and the Slavs], ed. Janina Kursite (Riga: Madris, 2009), 279. 

4 Ji Yong, “Analysis of the heavenly horse Tianma in the Han Dynasty stone reliefs,” 
Journal of Nanyang Institute of Technology (2010) and Khurshid Sayfullayev, and Dildora 
Komilova, “The national and spiritual essence of Uzbek fairytales in upbringing young 
generation,” Mental Enlightenment Scientific-Methodological Journal 1 (2020): 170-180. 

5 Sebastien Lepetz, “Horse sacrifice in a Pazyryk culture kurgan: the princely tomb of 
Berel’ (Kazakhstan). Selection criteria and slaughter procedures,” Anthropozoologica 48:2 
(2013): 309-321. 

6 Boris Piotrovsky, “Early Cultures of the Lands of the Scythians,” The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin 32:5 (1973): 12-25. 
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it, a theme explored in detail by Anastasija Ropa in her study on Jordanus 
Rufus’s hippiatric treatise in chapter two of this volume. 

Myth and legend are full of shapeshifting, liminal horses, which veer 
from adorable to deadly in a hoofbeat. The Irish paca, Welsh pwea and 
Cornish bucca, taking the form of a shaggy, mischievous young horse, 
lived in wells or ancient cairns, and could choose to bring good luck or 
bad, depending on its mood.’ Its hatred of iron marks it as a wild 
creature, beyond the domains of domestication. That essential spirit of 
wildness echoes in horse folklore — that you can very much find yourself 
lost to human society once you choose to mount one of these 
supernatural horses. A multitude of world cultures interred horses in 
burials, the ultimate psychopomp escorting the deceased human on the 
ultimate journey from which there was no coming back.® 

The magic of the horse was not diminished with the passing of the 
ancient world. Instead, a whole culture of horse training, housing and 
associated technologies were created: two chapters in this volume, by 
Jennifer Jobst and by Duncan L. Berryman, relate to medieval practices 
of horse training and stabling, respectively. And yet, the horse still had a 
hoof in both worlds — the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse are seldom 
depicted on shabby or humble mounts, traditional mummers dressed as 
the Mari Lwyd, the skeletal prankster performer of medieval Britain, and 
the chansons des gestes have such creatures as Bayard and Gringolet,? with 
distinctive personalities and wisdom which their humans rely on. Real- 
life equids may have been tethered by leather and metal, but the essence 
of wild and ancient magic is always there, even in the gentlest creature. 

The contributing authors to this volume explore the theme of the 
liminality of the horse. How does one reconcile the very different roles 
played by the horse in human life? The horse has acted as marker of 
identity and social status in cultures as different as those of the Late Iron 


7 Deasún Breatnach, “The Púca: a multi-functional Irish supernatural 
entity,” Folklore 104:1-2 (1993): 105-110. 

8 Horse burials often involved sacrifice of the animal, another Indo-European tradition, 
which is the subject of the recent far-ranging monograph by Anders Kaliff and Terje 
Oestigaard, The Great Indo-European Horse Sacrifice. 4000 Years of Cosmological Continuity from 
Sintashta and the Steppe to Scandinavian Skeid (Uppsala: Uppsala university, 2020). 

9 The liminal nature of horses in Arthurian romance, such as that of Gawain’s Gringolet, 
is disccused by Philippe Walter, “Le cheval dans la mythologi arthurienne,” in “Sond alto 
un nitrito”. II cavallo nel mito e nella letteratura, ed. Francesco Zambon (Pisa: Pacini, 2012), 
121-134. 
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Age Ireland (the subject of Rena Maguire’s contribution, chapter 8), the 
Roman Empire (see M. C. Bishop’s study, chapter 9), and Byzantium 
(discussed by Alexia-Foteini Stamouli in chapter 4). It has been a creature 
with a hotline to the supernatural, a status symbol of aristocrats, a 
helpmate to the labourer (which is the subject of chapter 6 by Terry 
Davis), a warrior (an issue considered by Xenia Pauli Jensen and Jacob 
Kveiborg in chapter 7), and a creature made for sport, often performing 
all these functions at the same time. Such is the case of many iconic 
equine breeds, most notably the English Thoroughbred, which has 
become the object of nineteenth-century mythmaking, some of which is 
uncovered by Miriam A. Bibby in her chapter concluding the volume. 

It is therefore, as editors, our honour to present to the reader a 
collection of papers exploring the human boundaries, both actual and 
ideological, on which horses have existed through the past two thousand 
years. The volume is divided into three sections, with the first dealing 
with the equestrian apogee of the medieval period. A practical paper on 
harnessing methods acts as a bridge between the medieval period and the 
third section, which examines equestrian boundaries of antiquity. 

It is our hope that these papers inspire, entertain and inform, and 
pethaps leave the reader thinking further of the relationship between 
human and horse. 


Section One 


1. Jennifer Jobst, “Horse training in the thirteenth century: Insights from 
Jordanus Rufus” 


2. Anastasija Ropa, “Crossing Borders in Equestrian Training: Applying 
Jordanus Rufus’s Advice on Training Young Horses Today” 


The first two chapters of the section are dedicated to the same source 
text: arguably the central horse text of the Middle Ages, the hippiatric 
treatise of Jordanus Rufus. The authors approach the advice provided in 
the initial sections of the text, those on horse breeding and training from 
different perspectives. Jennifer Jobst concentrates on relating the text to 
contemporary realia, while Anastasija Ropa narrates a practical 
experiment in applying Rufus’s advice on horse training to her own 
practice. Both studies focus on crossing the border between an 
untrained, unridden and virtually unhandled, “wild” horse to an 
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“educated” horse that can serve the purpose for each it is bred in a 
particular socio-cultural context. Jennifer Jobst is an independent scholar 
with a background in dressage, who has published on historical riding 
performances and has translated several medieval and early modern 
hippiatric and equestrian histories from Middle French and early modern 
Italian, including parts of Jordanus Rufus’s treatise; in this study, she 
discusses the training of a medieval warhorse (destrien or elite riding horse 
(palftey). 

In turn, Anastasija Ropa combines her academic background in 
literary criticism and translation studies with her practical experience as 
a horse owner and trainer of young and “problem” horses to show how 
Rufus’s advice on preparing the horse to cross the border from an 
unridden colt or filly to a serviceable amateur sport or hobby horse is still 
topical today. In all, both chapters demonstrate that Rufus’s text has 
made the transition of time successfully — much of it is as useful to a 
twenty-first century horse person as it was for a thirteenth-century one. 
The reason is that Rufus’s text is, essentially, a treatise of human-animal 
becoming, where the horse crosses the border from “nature” to 
“culture” only after its human handler/rider/trainer has crossed the 
border in the reverse direction to take the horse with him/her. 


3. Duncan L. Berryman, “Housing Horses on the Edge in Later Medieval 
England” 


The horse was of vital importance to every aspect of the medieval 
world, with the finest animals an indulgence of the great and the good. 
Duncan Berryman examines the construction of English manorial 
stables, which may reflect symbols of lordship; effectively, if an aristocrat 
could house their horses in luxury, the unspoken statement was that their 
own habitations were even grander. The stables may have been on the 
boundaries of the great houses, but existed as prestige symbols, just like 
horse studs, in their own rights. 


4. Alexia-Foteini Stamouli, “Roman and Enemy Horses and Riders: the 
Testimony of Historia Romana by Nikephoros Gregoras” 


In her study of the horse in a Greek historiographic text, Alexia- 
Foteini Stamouli taps into the realms of the political border-crossing, but 
also into ideology and religion. Alexia-Foteini Stamouli is a specialist in 
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Byzantine literature and has presented and published on equines in 
Byzantine hagiographic, theological and historiographic texts. A window 
into Byzantine cultures of equestrianism, her source text provides ample 
evidence of how enemies could be separated from “allies” and “one’s 
own” people based on their riding skills, ways of treating horses, and the 
animals they ride. The decision to ride or not to ride and what kind of 
horse to choose for riding would firmly mark adherence or transgression 
of ethnic and social borders: there were specific kinds of horses ridden 
by the military elite, whereas the religious could forego riding at all or 
choose a humbler equine than a horse — a mule or a donkey. 


5. Cristina Oliveros Carlos, “Straight from the Horse’s Mouth: A Study 
of Horse Type Terms in English, French and Spanish” 


In this chapter, Cristina Oliveros Carlos, a linguist and translator with 
a particular interest in horse-related texts, considers linguistic boundaries 
where various words designating “horses” could cross — or not — from 
the Middle Ages up until the present day. Starting from the Latin words 
“equus” and “caballus,’ which co-existed but belonged to different 
stylistic registers, the terminology designating horses by type and use in 
the medieval period was developed, varied, and specific. Due to cross- 
cultural and cross-border contacts, English, French, and Spanish have 
retained many etymologically related terms designating horses: but many 
of them are “false friends” — words that sound similar but that have 
changed their meaning when crossing the border. On the other hand, 
there are many autochthonous terms that are not attested in other 
languages, as well as new, autochthonous meanings and stylistic 
overtones they develop in their new linguistic and cultural context. The 
author shows that words denoting horses, like the animals they signified, 
could cross borders — but they could also change on the new soil. And 
some of these words never made the transition. 


Section Two 


6. Terry Davis, “Harnessing Horsepower: Then and Now” 


Working horses are increasingly rare in Europe and North America, 
unless as recreational animals, used for tourism or leisure. This is not the 
case in many developing countries, where workers rely on equids for 
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haulage and agricultural traction, in exactly the same way people of the 
past depended on working equids. Terry Davis is a master harness-maker 
for draft horses, based in Shropshire, England. He has an interest in both 
zooatchaeology and improving the lives and health of working equids. 
This paper examines best practice for draft animal harness, even if it is 
improvised equipment. He also poses a question of whether we can use 
this knowledge to identify the worst kinds of harness-related pathology 
on equid skeletons of the past, by comparing with injuries caused by poor 
fitting harness in developing countries. 


Section Three 


7. Xenia Pauli Jensen and Jacob Kveiborg, “Bridles and Bones — early 
cavalry in Southern Scandinavia” 


Central and western Europe can chart a reasonably precise timeline 
for the increasing use of the riding horse, rather than chariotry, through 
the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age. The boundaries of Europe, in 
this case, Scandinavia and the Baltic regions, have very different Iron Age 
chronologies compared to western and central Europe. Xenia Pauli- 
Jensen and Jacob Kveiborg, both equine and military specialists from 
Moesgaard Museum, Denmark, examine the introduction of the riding 
horse to Scandinavia, during the Late Bronze Age, using the forensics of 
bridle-wear, to define when the horse changed its status to mounted 
warhorse, and by doing so, changed its status to be a co-warrior with 
humans. 


8. Rena Maguire, “Livin’ on the Edge: Roman influences on the 
equestrian equipment of Late Iron Age Ireland” 


Like the Baltic regions, Ireland was on the boundary of the Roman 
Empire. Equitation equipment is among some of the more commonly 
found artefacts of the Late Iron Age/Roman period. The double-jointed 
ported snaffles are unlike any others in Europe, with a unique shape and 
remarkable manufacturing sophistication. Yet these snaffles tell a story 
of hidden identities and clashing cultures, finally showing previously 
hidden aspects of the lives of the aristocratic riders and their horses, and 
their relationship with the beliefs of the Roman Empire itself. Rena 
Maguire is a specialist in the manufacture and use of lorinery of late 
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antiquity and late prehistoric Europe, with a specific interest in the Irish 
Iron Age. 


9. M. C. Bishop, “Dimisso equo: horse-riding elites on the frontiers of 
Rome” 


The Roman Empire utilised many kinds of equestrians, from the 
provincial riders, or peregrines, to cavalry conscripts, or ales. Less evidence 
survives of civilian equestrians connected to the Empire. There is a hint 
of ideology in separating the spheres of military and civilian life (the 
“dismisso equo” of the title), but it has proved more problematic to 
assess differences in the kinds of equipment used. M. C. Bishop, the 
editor of the Journal of Roman Military Equipment, asks if it is possible to 
identify a boundary between civilian and military equitation (and 
associated equipment), or if everything came down purely to status and 
warfare for the Roman elite rider. 


10. Miriam A. Bibby, “Mist on the Border: Emperor Severus and the 
Netherby Arabians that never were” 


The abiding myth of Arabian racehorses imported to Britain during 
the Roman period is examined by Miriam Bibby, currently a PhD 
researcher studying Scotland’s Galloway pony. Moving firmly in the 
realms of myth and wishful thinking, popular legend has related the 
arrival of fineboned Arabian horses to Britain at the bequest of the 
Emperor Septimus Severus, who wanted to enjoy the spectacle of horse- 
racing, Using a combination of horse-sense and good old-fashioned 
ptimary source texts, Bibby produces evidence that much of this legend 
is manufactured by nineteenth-century imaginations. 
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Horse Training in the Thirteenth Century: 
Insights from Jordanus Rufus 


Jennifer Jobst! 


About Rufus and De medicina equorum 


In the mid-thirteenth century, Jordanus Rufus was a mareschal (marshal) 
in the royal stables of Frederick II, King of Sicily and the Holy Roman 
Emperor. Around 1250, Rufus wrote De medicina equorum, which is not 
only is it the first Western European equine veterinary text since that of 
Vegetius almost 800 years earlier, but is also widely considered to be the 
basis for European veterinary medicine throughout the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance.? Unlike many ancient and medieval authors who flaunted 
their knowledge of ancient texts and even paraphrased or copied 
wholesale, Rufus claimed to have written his book based on his own 
knowledge and experience.’ 

De medicina equorum is divided into six books; the first three focus on 
the breeding and care of young horses, and were translated and analyzed 
in “Practical advice on equine care from Jordanus Rufus, c. 1250.4 In 
this paper, we focus on book four, which is on the care, bridling, and 


! Independent researcher, USA. 

2 For a thorough discussion of Rufus’ influence, see Harrison, “Jordanus Ruffus,” 35-8. 
3 The Old French text (which may not be Rufus’ original words) says, “Je ay assemblé en 
ce livre aucunes choses de cheval selonc ma quidance et soustillité de mon angin et ce 
qu’en ay apris en la marechaucie de l’empereour Fedric, qui je Pay tout mis en escrip” [I 
have assembled in this book some things about horses according to my guidance and the 
subtlety of my knowledge/intelligence/practical wisdom and what I have learned in the 
mareschal service of the Emperor Frederick, which I have put everything in this script] 
(line 5). Prevot, Le science, 31. 

4 Jennifer Jobst, “Practical advice on equine care from Jordanus Rufus, c. 1250,” in 
Materiality of the Horse, ed. Miriam Bibby and Brian Scott, 37-69 (Budapest: Trivent 
Publishing, 2020). 
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training of young horses. The fifth and sixth books, which are on equine 
diseases and their treatments, are beyond the scope of this paper. 


Translation notes 


Despite the importance of Rufus’ work, it has never been translated to 
English. The overwhelming number of extant manuscripts makes a 
proper scholarly translation from the original Latin quite daunting.® 
However, there are a more manageable number of Old French 
manuscripts, which were the focus of Brigitte Prevot’s La Science du Cheval 
an Moyen Age. Dr. Prévot synthesized five fourteenth-century Old French 
manuscripts,’ and it is Dr. Prévot’s unified Old French text that has been 
translated to English for this paper. 

The basis for Prévot’s work was Paris BNF, MS Fr. 25341 — a circa 
1300 Old French manuscript thought to be a copy of the first French 
translation of Rufus’ original Latin.’ However, she noted that the copyist 
(or perhaps the original translator) was probably not very familiar with 
horses or the vocabulary associated with them.? In addition, she noted 
that the Reims, Bibliothèque municipal 991 manuscript (1390) had to be 
used for the section on bits and advanced training (lines 89-124), as these 
lines were not found in three of the five Old French manuscripts, but 
appear in Latin manuscripts.!° 

In several places, the meaning of the Old French text was unclear, so 
we consulted Molin’s 1818 Latin edition.!! Some cases appeared to be 


> It has, however, been translated into a number of other languages. Sunny Harrison, 
“Jordanus Ruffus and the late-medieval hippiatric tradition: Animal-care practitioners 
and the horse” (PhD diss, The University of Leeds Institute for Medieval Studies, 
September 2018), 28. 

6 Ibidem, 48. 

7 Paris BNF, MS Fr. 25341 (c. 1300), Rome, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. Lat. 
1177 (fourteenth century), Reims, Bibliotheque municipal 991 (1390, which is itself a 
translation of Vatican lat. 5331, c. fourteenth century), Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale n.a.l. 
1553 (first half of the fourteenth century), and London, Wellcome historical medical 
library 546 (mid fourteenth century). 

8 Brigitte Prévot, La science du cheval au moyen age. Le Traité d’hippiatrie de Jordanus Rufus (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1991), 23. 

9 Ibidem, 16. 

10 Ibidem, 38. 

11 Despite Molin’s version being ‘barely accessible, unequally reliable, and executed based 
on a single thirteenth century manuscript” (Harrison, “Jordanus Ruffus,” 11), it is the 
only relatively modern printing. 
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simple copyist mistakes or translator errors, but in other cases, the 
differences were significant enough that the interpretation could vary 
depending on the text being used. In these situations, we discuss the 
differences in the text and present various options. 

As the author is by no means a fluent French speaker, the first step 
of the translation process involved making a rough translation of the text. 
Unfamiliar words were then identified using Prévot’s dictionary and a 
variety of online sources, including the Dictionnaire du Moyen 
Prangais.!? Finally, Grégoire de Beaumont (medieval enthusiast, equine 
expert, and native French speaker) and Adeline Dumont (researcher at 
“Les Rénes de l’Histoire”) reviewed and corrected the translation, and 
Dr. Anastasija Ropa provided additional edits. John Clark provided the 
Latin translations from Molin, and both Mr. Clark and Dr. Frederik 
Kirch assisted with interpreting bit descriptions. We would like to thank 
them all for their help in ensuring the accuracy of this translation. 

When identifying the bits described in the Old French text, we looked 
at both extant bits and bit illustrations from a few later Rufus 
manuscripts (namely, Beinecke MS 679)!3 and other fourteenth-century 
bippiatric texts.'* Thus, although these illustrations may depict examples 
of bits that Rufus described, said illustrations are neither exclusive to 
Rufus’ works nor do they necessarily accurately reflect bits contemporary 
with Rufus’ text. 

Finally, regarding gaits of the horse — the Old French text uses 
“galoper” (Lat. “gallopare’’) to indicate a speed faster than a “trotter” 
[trot] but different from “courre” (Lat. “currere”’). “Courre” means “to 
run” in both Old French and Latin, and is often used on the context of 
hunting (which is typically done at very fast speeds);!> thus it seems likely 


12 http://www2.atilf.fr/dmf/ (accessed June 12, 2020). 

13 Yale, Beinecke Digital Collections, Beinecke MS 679, ff. 39v and 40r, https:/ /brbl- 
zoom.library.yale.edu/viewer/1464996. We chose Beinecke MS 679 because it is the 
oldest complete set of illustrations in a Rufus manuscript that we had access to at the 
time of writing. The manuscript is c. 1350; however, according to Dr. Gloria Allaire, the 
illustrations have been dated to the early fifteenth century, most likely the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century, and were executed in Florence,. Gloria Allaire pers. comm. July 
2020. There may be earlier sets of illustrations that we are unaware of. 

14 For example, Urb.lat.252 folio 10v, https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Urb.lat.252; and 
Plut.77.25, folio 10r, http://mss.bmlonline.it/s.aspx?Id=AWOMMi2W11 A4t7GxMR 
Im&c=MagistriV20Laurenti%20De%20veterinariaY%20disciplina#/oro/31 (accessed 
June 12, 2020). 

15 This has been the author’s experience when participating in modern foxhunts. 
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that “courre” refers to the horse’s fastest speed, a four-beat gait exhibited 
by racehorses (in modern French, “courte” also refers to this fast four- 
beat gait). In the Old French text, “galoper” and “petiz galoz” are used 
in the context of doing slower work earlier in the horse’s training; 
therefore, we suggest that the “galop” refers to the slower, three-beat gait 
with one foreleg or the other leading, modernly called a “galop” in 
French, and a “canter” or “lope” in American English. To avoid 
confusion, we translate “galoper” and its variations to “gallop/canter,” 
meaning the three-beat gait with one foreleg or the other leading, and 
“courre” to “run,” indicating the four-beat gait where the horse is going 
top speed. 


Overview of Book IV 


In Book III, we learned that Rufus’ noble horses spent the first two years 
of their lives in mountain pastures with their mothers, then were brought 
to the stables in the spring of their second year!‘ and trained to be 
haltered, hobbled, groomed, and led about.!” Book IV continues with 
training the two-year-old!® to be ridden, starting with introducing him to 
the bit and bridle and working in-hand. Once he was comfortable 
following a handler, he could be mounted and ridden without a saddle, 


16 The time when horses began their training has varied through the ages. Aristotle 
(fourth century BCE) recommended starting the horse after he had shed all his baby 
teeth, at the age of four years and six months (Aristotle, The Complete Works (Dulles, VA: 
MVP Press, 2019)). Varro (first century BCE) stated that a horse could be started at 
eighteen months, but it was better to wait until the horse was three years old (Varro, In 
Res Rasticae, trans. F.H. Belvoir, https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Res_Rusticae_ 
(Country_Matters) (accessed May 11, 2020)). Clifford (1585) said not to start a horse 
before it was “4 yeeres of age & eight moneths at the least” (Christoper Clifford, The 
schoole of horsmanship (London: Thomas Cadman, 1585) Intro, np). Stallions at the Spanish 
Riding School are started at age four (Alois Podhajsky, Complete Training of Horse and Rider 
(Wilshire Book Company, 1967), 74). 

17 Markham (1593) described training horses for a similar skill set in the late sixteenth 
century, saying “When your Colt is thus in the stable made gentile, that hee will be curried, 
tubd, pickt, cold, clothed, scopt, shodde,and leade vp and downe, eyther to the water or 
from the water...” See: Gervase Markham, A Discourse of Horsemanship (London: Richard 
Smith, 1593), Chapter 2, np. 

18 Grisone (1550) erroneously states that Emperor Frederick did not want his horses 
ridden until they were four years of age. In Elizabeth Tobey, Federico Grisone’s ‘The Rules 
of Riding”: An Edited Translation of the First Renaissance Treatise on Classical Horsemanship 
(Tempe: ACMRS Press, 2014), 409. 
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and taught basic turning. After a month, he could be ridden with a saddle, 
but his workload remained light until his third year when he was taught 
to trot, gallop/canter, and run under saddle. Rufus described several 
types of bits, and how certain teeth should be removed at the end of the 
horse’s fifth year so that the horse could be properly bitted. He also 
addressed proper conditioning and advised that young horses should be 
ridden through cities, in places where he would hear loud noises, and 
around other horses. The horse was expected to be “perfectly 
accustomed and learned” by his sixth year. 


Introducing the bit and bridle 


Once the young horse could be haltered, groomed, and led about, the 
next step of his training was to teach him to carry a bit. When introducing 
a two-year-old to the bit, Rufus recommended that the bit be as light and 
weak (that is, not strong or harsh) as possible: 


Il est convenable chose et naturele, et reson le requiert, que 
Pan ait .I. fraig foible et le plus leger que Pan puet avoir. 
Apres soit oins le morts dou fraig d’un poi de miel, ou 
d’aucune austre chose douce. 

[It is an appropriate thing and natural, and reason requites it 
that one’s bit be the weakest and lightest that we can have. 
Afterwards you should anoint the mouth of the bit with a 
little honey or any other sweet thing.] (line 71) 


Using a light, soft bit was important so that the experience would be 
pleasant for the horse, and therefore he would be more willing to be 
bridled on subsequent occasions. Rufus also suggested covering the bit 
in honey or some other sweet substance, a practice that continues in 
modern times.!? 


Et, si comme j’ai dit, le fraig doit estre dous et legiers et faibles, 
pour ce que, quant le fraig fet mains moleste au cheval et la 
bouche dou cheval, tant le prendra il plus voulantiers des en 
avant, et plus legeremant, et pour la doucour, qu’il aura santue, 
siques il le retendra plus voulantiers une autre foiz. 


19 The author gives her horses a small treat each time she bridles them, so they associate 
bridling with a tasty treat. 
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[And, as I have said, the bit must be pleasant and light 
[having a light action] and soft/weak, because, when the bit 
is less unpleasant for the horse and his mouth, so that he will 
take it more willingly going forwards, and more easily, and 
for the sweetness, which he will have tasted, he will hold it 
more willingly another time [the next time].] (lines 72-73) 


It was important that the horse take the bit willingly before 
progressing with further training: “Apres ces choses, puis que le poulain 
receit voulentiers le fraig et sanz nule force” [After these things, when 
the young horse takes the bit willingly and without force] (line 74). The 
type of bit one should first use on a young horse is not mentioned, but 
it may have been the a barre bit, which is described later in Book IV as 
being “lighter” and “weaker” than other bits. 


In-hand work and beginning riding 


Once the horse had accepted the bit, Rufus recommended a rudimentary 
form of working the horse in-hand; that is, leading or guiding the horse 
from the ground using the bit and bridle instead of a halter: 


L’an e doit conduire a la main, le matin et le soir, de ca et de 
la, par aucuns jours, juques tant que li poulains aille tres bien 
apres celui qui le maine. 

[one should lead it by hand, in the morning and in the 
evening, here and there, for all days, until the young horse 
goes very well after the one who leads him] (line 74). 


It is unclear if the handler did anything more than simply lead the 
horse about, but modern equestrians often teach their horses to halt, 
turn, and back up (reverse) in-hand, so it is not unreasonable to think 
that Rufus may have trained his horses to do the same during these twice- 
daily sessions. In-hand work is an important part of many later riding 
traditions,” and Rufus’ text indicates that at least basic in-hand work was 
done in the thirteenth century. Importantly, Rufus put no specific time 
frame on how long it might take the young horse to become comfortable 


2 For example, Salomon de la Broue, Le Cavalerice Francois (Paris, 1610), 35. Horsemen 
can be seen working the horse from the ground and lungeing a horse in Von Zeumen 
(Zäumen), Griindtlicher Bericht des Zeumens (1588), 33-34. 
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in this work, instead stating that the handler practice until the horse “aille 
tres biens” [goes very well], at which point he could be ridden: 
Apres ce, soit chevauchez sanz nule noise et sanz selle et sanz 
esperons le plus legerement et le plus soef que lan puet. Et 
soit mene poi a poi et le petit pas. 
[After this, he should be ridden in a quiet place,?! without 
saddle and spurs as lightly and agreeably as you can. And you 
can lead him little by little and slowly.] (line 75) 


For modern equestrians, it may be surprising to suggest first riding a 
young horse without a saddle, since the horse may object to being ridden, 
and a saddle can help the rider stay on should the horse move quickly or 
attempt to dislodge the rider. However, Rufus seemed unconcerned with 
the lack of saddle, so perhaps his method of leading the horse with a 
rider made for an uneventful first ride.”? By the sixteenth century, special 
training saddles were used,” and many modern trainers use a saddle from 
the outset. 

There is also the question of who might have been the young horse’s 
first rider. In ancient Rome, Varro recommended using a young boy to 
sit on the horse the first few times, so as not to put too much weight on 
the horse.”* Rufus wanted the horse to be ridden “le plus legerement” 
(literally “the most lightly”), which may indicate that the riders he initially 
used were also young boys. 

Leading the horse “little by little and slowly,” combined with the lack 
of spur and admonition that the horse should be ridden “the most lightly 


21 “Noise” refers to both noise and loud quarrels, so this could also mean that the horse 
should be ridden without argument. 

22 Dr. Ropa discusses her experiences riding a horse for the first time without a saddle in 
her chapter in this publication, “Crossing Borders in Equestrian Training: Applying 
Jordanus Rufus’s Advice on Training Young Horses Today,” and concluded that it is a 
reasonable method for starting young horses. 

23 For example, Grisone (1550) used a special training saddle for young horses. See 
Eizabeth Tobey, Federico Grisone’s “The Rules of Riding”: An Edited Translation of the First 
Renaissance Treatise on Classical Horsemanship (ACMRS Press: 2014), 111. 

24 Varro mentioned using a young boy to sit on the horse the first few times, when the 
horse was three years old (https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Res_Rusticae_(Country 
_Matters) (accessed June 12, 2020)). The practice of using young boys the first few times 
the horse is ridden is still used in Turkoman training: “While still less than one year of 
age, a child is put on their back for the first time and led behind an adult mounted on a 
trained horse.” See: Carolyn Willekes, The Horse in the Ancient World: From Bucephalus to the 
Hippodrome (New York: I.B. Tauris, 2016), 85. 
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and agreeably that you can” leads the reader to envision a young horse 
taking his first tentative steps under a rider, while being gently 
encouraged by his handler on the ground. Several modern-day riding 
masters use similar methods,” and Rufus’ kind, humane method is 
certainly a far cry from the “breaking” or “throwing” methods described 
in some manuals.” 

During the young horse’s first rides, he practiced turning left and 
right, and Rufus recommended using a “small rod” to encourage him to 
turn. He may have meant using the rod to gently tap the horse on the 
shoulder, as many horses will move their shoulder away from this touch, 
thereby turning themselves:?’ 


Et soit tournez souventes foiz a destre et a senestre, et soit 
feruz d’une vergete d’une part et d’autre. Et se il est mestiers, 
si soit mene par .I. home a pie, si comme j’ai dit dessus. 
[And let him be turned frequently to the right and the left, 
and hit him with a small rod on one side and the other. And 
if he needs it, let him be led by a man by foot, as I have said 
before.] (lines 76-77). 


Rufus reiterated that the horse could be led by someone on the 
ground if needed, indicating that these first ridden sessions were to be 
taken slowly. The young horse was to be ridden on flat ground without 
stones, presumably so he would not have to worry about his footing 
whilst becoming accustomed to carrying a rider: 


Et soit chevauchez par lieu plain ou il Pest nules pierres juques 
tant que le chevaucher le puisse conduire sanz compagnie. 
[And let him be ridden on flat ground where there are no stones 
until the rider can drive him without company] (line 78). 


25 See Bengt Ljungouist, Practical Dressage Manual (Boonsboro, Maryland: Half Halt Press, 
Inc, 1995), 49, and Wilhelm Müseler, Riding Logic (New York: Arco Publishing, 1983), 68. 
2% For example, Denis Magner, The art of taming and educating the horse: with details of 
management in the subjection of over forty representative vicious horses, and the story of the author's 
personal experience: together with chapters on feeding, stabling, shoeing, and the practical treatment for 
sickness, lameness, etc.: with a large number of recipes (Battle Creek, Mich.: Review and Herald 
Pub. House, 1886), 32-8, https:/ /babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptfid=mmet.ark:/13960/t7 
4towg0j&view=thumb&seq=1 (accessed June 12, 2020). 

27 Grisone used a similar technique to teach horses to turn. See Tobey, “Rules of Riding,” 
155. The author has also used this method. 
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After a month of riding without a saddle (presumably at the walk, 
although gait is not specified), the young horse could be saddled: 


Puis que li poulains sera chevauchez en tele maniere par 
Pespace d’un mois, Pan li doit metre la selle sanz noise, et soit 
chevauchez atout la selle juques a tant que le tans diver soit 
entrez. 

[After the young horse has been ridden in this manner for 
one month, you can put a saddle [on] without argument, and 
ride him in a saddle until the time of winter has arrived.] 
(line 79) 


It is curious how little attention Rufus gave to the saddling process, 
since young horses can be discomfited by the sensation of girth 
tightening and the stirrups dangling and bumping their flanks. Perhaps 
Rufus’ method of riding the young horse without a saddle for a month 
adequately prepared the horse to the point where saddling was not really 
a concern. However, most modern trainers spend significant time 
accustoming the horse to a saddle before the horse is ridden,” so Rufus’ 
nonchalance about saddling the horse for the first time may be surprising 
to the modern equestrian. 

After the young horse had been ridden, Rufus reminded the rider that 
he must care for the horse properly himself, instead of having someone 
else do it: 


Apres ce que le chevaucher aura chevauche sus le poulain, il 
ne le doit removoir juques a tant que il ait atourne ses dras sus 
li, si comme il convient, car par ce li poulains s’acoustumera a 
la maniere de celui qui le chevauchera. 

[After the rider has ridden on the young horse, he [the rider] 
should not leave [the horse] until he has put his drape 
[rug/sheet] on him, as it should be done [as proper], because 
this way the young horses will get used to the manner of the 
one who will ride him.] (line 80) 


The phrase “this way the young horses will get used to the manner of 
the one who will ride him” implies that, at this stage of training, the 


28 For example, at the Spanish Riding School. See Alois Podhajsky, Complete Training of 
Horse and Rider (Wilshire Book Company: 1967), 75. 
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horse’s owner was doing the riding and also at least some of the care- 
taking. If so, it means that noblemen (perhaps even Emperor Frederick 
himself!) were involved with their horses’ training from the earliest 
stages, and they invested significant time in it. It also means that noblemen 
had the knowledge and skills to train a horse from the ground up.” 

After being introduced to the bit and being trained to lead, as well as 
being ridden with a saddle at the walk and taught basic turning, the young 
horse’s training began in earnest in the spring?" of his third year: “Apres 
ce, quant li tans d’iver vendra, la mesure et la maniere d’enseigner le 
poulain soit muee en tele maniére” [After this, when the time of the 
winter has passed, the way and the manner to teach the young horse will 
change in this manner] (line 81). First, Rufus instructed that the young 
horse learn to trot in fallow fields whilst carrying a rider: 


C’es assavoir que le chevaucheur face troter le poulain 
atrempremant par les jascheres bien matin, et puis le face 
torner a destre et a senestre, quar la resne destre doit estre 
plus courte que l’autre d’un poce de gros, et pour ce que le 
poulain est plus maniers de soi torner a senestre que a destre. 
Et face troter le poulain atrempeement par les jacheres plus 
que par austres lieus. Et par ceste reson li poulains 
s’acoustumera miex a lever les jambes et les piez plus 
legerement en s’aeure pour les motes de roies qui sont par 
les jacheres. 

[You should know that the rider must trot the young horse 
moderately in the fallow fields in the early morning, and then 
make it turn to the right and to the left, and the right rein 
must be shorter than the other by a large inch, because the 


2 Evidence of noblemen caring for and training their own horses can be found in 
chivalric handbooks and medieval chronicles. For example, in The Book of Knighthood and 
Chivalry (1274-1276), Lull said “it behooves the knight’s son to understand how to care 
for the horse,” indicating that horse care was not necessarily left to a groom or mareschal. 
See Ramon Lull, The Book of Knighthood and Chivalry, trans. Noel Fallows (Oxford: Boydell 
& Brewer, 2013), 42. Similarly, the fifteenth-century chronicle of Don Pero Niño states 
that Nifio trained his horses himself for war, jousting, and parades; he also cared for them 
himself. See Gutierre Diaz de Gamez, The Unconquered Knight: A Chronicle of the Deeds of 
Don Pero Nino, Count of Buelna, trans. Joan Evans (Oxford: Boydell Press, 2004), 41. 

30 According to Rufus’s schedule, horses should not be ridden hard “from January until 
the end of February” (line 67) because of the cold, so presumably the young horse’s 
training would have been light until March of his third year. 
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young horse is more willing to turn himself to the left than 
to the right. And make the young horse trot moderately, in 
the fallow fields more than other places. And for this reason 
the young horses will be better accustomed to pick up their 
legs and their feet [higher and] more lightly for the mounds 
of furrows that are by the fallows.] (lines 82 and 84) 


As the horse became older and transitioned to more advanced work, 
his place of work changed from a flat field with no stones to a fallow 
field. Plowed ground is soft and requires more effort to move through, 
thus encouraging the horse to pick his feet and legs up higher. The 
straightness of the plowed rows could be used to help the horse be 
straight, and the narrowness of the rows, with small hillocks on either 
side, may have encouraged him to rock back on his haunches and pick 
up his front feet and legs when turning what were later called “furrow 
turns.”3! 

When working the young horse, Rufus admonished the rider to keep 
his right rein shorter than the left, because horses had a harder time 
turning to the right. Rufus’ observation was astute: in modern times 
riders note that horses are often less flexible to the right and therefore 
harder to turn that direction; some horsemen hypothesize it is because 
the unborn foal lies in the womb with its head and neck to the left. 
Turning right is also more difficult when holding the reins in one hand 
because of how the reins are manipulated.* 


31 John Astley, The Art of Riding, set foorth in a breefe treatise, with a due interpretation of certeine 
places alleged out of Xenophon, and Gryson, very expert and excellent horsemen; wherein also the true 
vse of the hand by the said Grysons rules and precepts is speciallie touched; and how the author of this 
present worke hath put the same in practise; also what profit men may reape thereby; without the 
knowledge whereof, all the residue of the art of riding is but vaine. Lastlie, is added a short discourse of 
the chaine or cauezzan, the trench, and the martingale: written by a gentleman of great skill and long 
experience in the said art (London: Henrie Denham, 1584), 27. The 1594 edition is available 
online at https://quod.lib.umich.edu/e/eebo2/A22422.0001.001?view=toc (accessed 
June 12, 2020). 

32 Bengt Ljungouist, Practical Dressage Manual (Boonsboro, Maryland: Half Halt Press, 
1995), 52. 

33 De La Guériniére (1733) explains the mechanics of holding the reins in the left hand 
and turning as follows: “If the reins were held with the left rein under the little finger and 
the right rein between the little finger and the ring finger, it would be easier to turn the 
horse to the left because the left rein could be more easily manipulated.” See: Francois 
Robichon de La Guériniéte, Ecole de cavalerie, contenant la connoissance, l'instruction et la 
conservation du cheval, avec figures en taille douce (Xenophon Press, 1992), 40. 
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In line 82, Rufus said that the horse should trot “moderately,” and 
repeated this in line 84, emphasizing the importance of not over-training 
or stressing the horse, but always riding in moderation. This is especially 
true with young horses whose bodies are not yet mature. Rufus suggested 
that the rider “restrains/holds back the young horse,” possibly to ensure 
that the young horse did not do too much, or rate his speed, if needed: 
“Et si comme besoig requiret, le chevaucheur retient le poulain selonc ce 
qu’il verra miex a fere” [And as the need arises, the rider restrains/holds 
back the young horse as he sees it best to be done] (line 83). As a three- 
year-old, Rufus wanted the young horse to be ridden on a variety of 
surfaces, a training technique also recommended by Xenophon:*4 


Aussi doit Pan ce fere par les liex ou il ait gravelle : en tele 
maniere le poulain s’acoustumera a aler sanz trebucher, sanz 
moleste de li et dou chevaucheur. 

[Also you must take him out to the places where there is 
gravel: in this manner the young horse will accustom himself 
to going without tripping, without disturbing himself and his 
rider. (line 85) 


Once the young horse was comfortable trotting and turning, he could 
be galloped/cantered in the fallow fields: 


Apres ce que le poulain sera acoustume de bien troter par 
Pespace de tens et de torner a destre et a senestre, le 
chevaucheor se doit lever bien matin, et le doit fere galoper 
a petit pas par les jacheres devant dites. 

[After the young horse has been accustomed to trotting well 
for a space of time and turning right and left, the rider should 
rise early in the morning, and take him galloping/ cantering a 
little ways in the fallow fields as I have said before.] (line 86) 


Rufus did not specify what it meant for the horse to be “trotting well” 
— presumably the horse had to have a steady, balanced rhythm, and be 
able to turn in both directions. He also did not mention how long it 
would take the horse to become proficient with his trot work, leaving it 


34 Xenophon, The Art of Horsemanship, trans. Morris H. Morgan (New York: Dover 
Publications, 2016), 48. 
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up to the rider to determine when the horse was ready to move on to a 
gallop/canter. 

Although we cannot know exactly what kind of turns Rufus expected 
horses to do when they were “turning left and right,” we can make some 
guesses based on other sources. In Xenophon’s text and other Greek and 
Roman literature, horses were trained to do larger turns, as well as small, 
tight turns. Arabic Furusiyya manuals from the ninth century describe 
small and large circles, “quick” or “narrow” turns, changing rein through 
figure eights, and many other maneuvers, so we know that such training 
techniques existed by the thirteenth century.?° It is possible that 
movements like these were part of Rufus’ program, although they are not 
explicitly described in the text. 

Rufus mentioned that the rider must “draw the reins backward” in 
the same manner in gallop/canter as he did in the trot. Pulling on the 
reins can have the effect of slowing and/or collecting the horse, so this 
may have been to remind the rider that he must help the horse keep an 
even of moderate rate of speed. Pulling on the reins may have also 
encouraged the horse to keep a certain head and neck position, especially 
considering the types of bits in use during this time: 


Le chevaucher doit toujors trere les renes vers le dos en 
quelque maniere que ce soit, ou en trotent, ou en galopent, 
ou en movent pour le courre. 

[The rider must draw the reins backward/to the back in 
some manner whether this is in trot, or in gallop/canter, or 
in moving for the run] (line 88). 


Once the young horse’s basic ridden skills were in order, he was ready 
to be exposed to practical situations he might encounter, such as riding 
through a city full of loud noises. Training for these situations is an 
ancient and widespread practice, mentioned as far back as Xenophon 
(fourth century BCE) and in Mamluk Farasiyya manuals.*’ Many modern 


35 For example, Emperor Maurice’s Sirategikon, trans. George Dennis (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984), 38-40. 

36 Kitab al-furnsiyya wa'l-baytara by Ibn Akhi Hizam. See: Beate Siewert-Mayer, “Riding in 
the early Abbasid period,” in Furusiyya: The horse in the art of the Near East Volume I, ed. 
David Alexander (King Abdulaziz Public Library: Riyadh, 1996), 113-5. 

37 Xenophon, The Art of Horsemanship, 44, and Beate Siewert-Mayer, “Riding in the early 
Abbasid period,” 112. 
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hotses ate also trained to be comfortable around crowds, music, 
clapping, and other loud noises:** 


Il est bien aussi utile et prou a chevauchier le par la cite 
souvent et tout doucement, et especialment la ou demeurent 
fevres, et encores par lieus ou il y a martelement, ou il y a 
noise et grant son et rumeur, car le cheval en devient plus 
seur et en prent plus hardement et ne se fait pas tant 
paoureux. 

[It is also useful and profitable to ride by/through the city 
often and completely softly? and especially where 
blacksmiths live/work, and also by places where there is 
hammering, where there are noises and loud sounds and 
noises [of a crowd], for the horse becomes mote certain and 
takes it more boldly and he is not so fearful.| (lines 96-97) 


That Rufus explicitly recommended training horses in cities and 
around loud noises implies that such situations were not common in the 
young horse’s life. It is curious that Rufus did not mention training 
horses atound armor — perhaps Rufus’ horses were not intended to be 
wat-horses, or perhaps they were commonly exposed to armor and 
therefore did not need special training. It is also possible that such 
training was beyond the scope of Rufus’ text. 

Rufus advised that if the horse encountered something he was afraid 
of, he should not be forced or beaten lest he associate being beaten with 
the thing he was afraid of and become even more fearful. Instead, the 
rider should “appropriately and lightly hit” the horse to encourage him. 
Given Rufus’ constant advocation for kind training methods, this may 
indicate tapping the horse gently with a rod rather than using any real 
force. 


Et se le cheval a paour a passer par le dit lieu, il ne le doit pas 
efforcer cruelment, ne de fortes bateures ou de verges ou 
d’esperons, mais le doit convenablement et legierement batre 
et le mener tout doucement, de quoy il cuideroit tousjours 


38 The author’s horses are trained to be comfortable around motorized vehicles, clashing 
armor, power tools, and other loud noises. One can also search the Internet for 
“desensitization clinic” or “despooking clinic” to see how common this practice is. 

39 Could also be translated as “slowly” or “without haste.” 
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estre ainsi batuz; pour quoy, quant il orroit quelque rumeur 
ou aucun son, de ce il devenroit paoureux. 

[And if the horse is fearful to pass by the places I have 
mentioned, the horse should not be cruelly forced, nor 
beaten strongly with a rod or with spurs, but you must 
appropriately and lightly hit him and lead him very softly, lest 
he would always think he would be so beaten, because, when 
he hears some noise or something, he will become afraid.] 
(lines 98-99) 


Finally, the rider should practice mounting and dismounting the 
horse.* Horses sometimes walk off when being mounted, so a horse that 
stands quietly and patiently for mounting and dismounting is something 
that must be trained: 


Et pour ce, il convient au chevaucheur souvent monter a 
cheval le jour, et descendre souvent et legerement selon son 
pouvoir, por ce qu il s’accoustume quant aucun saudra sur 
lui ou descendra, que il sera besoing d’estre en payx et quoy. 
[And for this, it is appropriate that the rider often mounts 
the horse daily, and dismounts often and lightly following his 
ability, because this will accustom him [the horse] when 
anyone jumps on him or gets off him, that he will need to be 
in peace and quiet. (line 100) 


Training the horse to go well in all gaits, turn promptly, be brave in 
noisy of new situations, and stand politely while his rider mounts and 
dismounts required a significant investment in time. It also required a 
patient rider who was considerate of the horse’s well-being, and did not 
push him too quickly either mentally or physically. 


Choosing the proper bit 


Note: the following text on bitting and advanced training comes from manuscript R 
(Reims, Bibliotheque municipal 991, dated 1390), which is itself a translation of 


40 Xenophon also recommended training the horse to stand still when being mounted. 
See: Xenophon, The Art of Horsemanship, 41. 

41 It is unclear if this refers to the ability of the horse or the rider. 

42 That is to say, that he (the horse) must stand quietly. 
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Vatican lat. 5331, dated to the fourteenth century. This text did not appear in M 
(BNF 25341), which formed the basis for Prévot’s Old French text, but is included 
in the Latin manuscripts. 


Having explained basic training, Rufus then described three types bits 
in detail: the a barre, the demie-barre or demi-mors (used interchangeably, of 
which there were several variations), and the caralde,* all of which were 
hinged bits.45 He also mentioned that there were other bits, too cruel to 
even discuss. The number of lines devoted to bits and bitting indicate 
that choosing the correct bit was an incredibly important part of the 
horse’s training: 


Mais por ce que j’ay dit est de la teste, tout la plus grant part 
appartient au frain, et por ce convient il que je die la maniere* 
a cellui qui l’afreinne, la forme et la maniere du frain. 

[But concerning what I said about the horse’s head, all the 
most important part pertains to the bit, hence it is proper 
that I tell you the way in which [the horse] should be 
bitted/bridled, the forms and the types of bit] (line 89). 


The generic bit, called a barre, could be used on many horses: 


Il est doncques une maniere de frain qui est appele a barre, 
pour ce qu’elle est fait de deuz barres, une du lonc et Pautre 
du travers. Il est ainsi compose en fait pour ce qu’il est plus 
legier et plus able que les autres. 

[There is therefore a type of bit which is called “a barre” 
because it is made from two bars, one along the length and 


43 Prévot, La science, 38. 

44 Prévot mentions that the “demie barre” and the “demi mors” ate both referred to as 
ad medium morsum in Latin, so these seem to be the same type of bit. “A barre” is ad barbam 
in Latin, and “caralde” is ad caraldum. See: Prévot, La science, 209. 

45 For an explanation of the mechanics of hinged bits, see Marina Viallon, “New Research 
on a Rare Enameled Horse Bit from the Angevin Court at Naples,” Metropolitan Museum 
Journal 54 (2019): 128-129, or John Clark, “Curbing Horsepower: The Archaeology of 
Curb Bits in Medieval England — and Elsewhere,” in The Horse in Premodern European 
Culture, ed. Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 2020), 178. 

46 “Maniere” can be translated as way, category, kind, type, or possibly appearance. We 
have chosen “way” based on the context in this sentence. 
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the other across. It is so composed in fact because it is 
lighter” and weaker* than the others.] (line 90) 


Although it is not definitively stated, the a barre seems to have been 
the horse’s first bit — line 72 says that the horse’s first bit must be “light 
[having a light action] and soft/weak,” and the a barre is described as 
“lighter and weaker” than other bits. Prévot found the a barre bit 
description somewhat confusing and mentioned that she was unable to 
find an illustration of this piece of harness, but assumed that any bit 
would require at least ¢hree bars — a horizontal bar for the mouthpiece and 
two vertical bars for the cheekpieces.’® However, if the Old French text 
describes the mouthpiece — and not the cheekpieces — then a barre could be 
a single bar across and single vertical bar, such as the tenth-twelfth- 
century iron bit Claudio Giannelli’s collection,5! or the eleventh-century 
bit found at La Chappelle-Saint-Luc.*? While the horizontal bar on the 
Gianelli bit is straight and the horizontal bar on the La Chappelle-Saint- 
Luc bit has a shallow curve, both bits have a vertical bar that points 
upward into the horse’s mouth. 

For clarification, we checked Molin’s 1818 Latin version of Rufus, 
which describes this bit as being “eo quod ad duas barras extransverso et 
una per longum composita est” [composed of two transversal bars and 
one [bar] longways].°> When searching for extant bits with 70 horizontal 
bars, Frederik Kirch pointed out that both the Gianelli and La Chappelle- 
Saint-Luc bits are missing a bar — the lower bar on the Gianelli bit and the 


47 This may mean that it is lighter in weight or lighter in action (meaning less harsh in 
action), or both. 

48 Prévot discussed several translation options for “able” and concluded that, since the 
word used in the Latin text is “debilius” meaning “weak,” it the best word to use in this 
context. See: Prévot, La science, 39. 

49 Given the number of extant snaffle bits from this era, one might expect the snaffle to 
be the horse’s first bit. However, no bits fitting the description of the snaffle exist in the 
Old French or Latin texts. 

50 Prévot, La science, 180. 

>! Claudio Giannelli, Equus frenatus: morsi dalla collezione Giannelli (Fondazione iniziative 
zooprofilattiche e zootecniche, 2015), 156. 

52 Gilles Deborde and Nicolas Portet, “Les mors de bride du XIe siècle de La Chapelle- 
Saint-Luc (Aube),” Cahiers LandArc 13 (2016): 4, Fig. 6. 

53 Hieronymo Molin, Hippiatria nunc primum edente Hieronymo Molin (Padua: Typis Seminarii, 
1818), 13, https://play.google.com/books/readerrid=0FJcAAAAcAAJ&hl=en&pg=G 
BS.PA12 (accessed June 12, 2020). 
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upper bar on the La Chapelle-Saint-Luc bit.5* It seems likely that the 
discrepancy between one and two transversal bars is either a copying or 
translation error, or possibly the Old French writer was describing a 
broken a barre bit with only one transversal bar. Interestingly, the a barre 
bit would have been an anachronism by Rufus’ time, as extant bits that 
fit its description are predominantly from the tenth through twelfth 
centuries. 

The Old French text called the next type of bit a demie barre [half-bar] 
ot demi mors [half mouthpiece], which was stronger than the a barre bit: 


Il est encores une autre maniere de frain qui est appele a 
demie barre ou a demi mors. Et ainsi l’appelle Pen en vuogal 
por ce que la moitie du morse a une seule barre de travers, et 
Pautre double partie dessoubz : lequel frain est plus fort et 
plus arrestant que l’autre dessus dit. 

[There is also another type of bit which is called a half bar or 
a half mouthpiece. And it is so called in the vernacular 
because the half of the mouthpiece has a single bar across, 
and the other double part underneath: this bit is stronger and 
more stopping [is better at stopping the horse] than the other 
I mentioned above.] (line 91) 


Molin’s Latin version describes the second bit, “ad medium 
morsum,” as “habet morsum extransverso, habentius solummodo 
barram et alam baipartitam fortioris”® [it has a central/middle 
mouthpiece from side to side, having only one bar and another two-piece 
[section]].°° Both the Old French and Latin versions agree that this 
second stronger bit has a single bar across the middle and two pieces or sections 
underneath. Although it is hard to know exactly what the “two sections 
underneath” are, the mouthpiece of the early fourteenth-century Franco- 
Neapolitan hinged bit from the Metropolitan Museum of Art shown in 
Figure 1 may fit this description.*” 


54 Many thanks to archeologist and bit expert Frederik Kirch for pointing this out. Pers. 
comm. with Frederik Kirch, November 2020. 

55 Molin, Hippiatria nunc, 13. 

56 Sunny Harrison pers. comm. June 2020 and John Clark pers. comm. September 2020. 
57 Curb Bit (Franco-Neapolitan). Second quarter fourteenth century. Iron, copper alloy, 
enamel, gold. 32.39 x 10.16 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, New York. 
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Fig. 1. Mouthpiece of Franco-Neapolitan Curb Bit. Second quarter of the 
fourteenth century. Iron, copper alloy, enamel, gold. 32.39 x 10.16 cm. 


Fig. 2. Possible example of a demi-mors bit with rings in the mouthpiece. 
Beinecke MS 679, fol. 39v, captioned “A. Cavallo] cabia buona bocsia” 
[For a horse who has a good mouth]. 


Another form of the demi mors bit is described thusly: 


Et une autre forme de frain aussin, qui a nom a demi mors 
en francois, de quoy les falles sont tortices ou plaines, et 
dedenz le mors du frain son mis esmaux ou emmaux, lequel 
frain est plus fort de tous les autres dessus diz. 

[And another form of bit also, which is named the half 
mouthpiece in French, of which the cannons are twisted or 
plain, and in the mouthpiece of the bit they put a ring or 
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rings; this bit is stronger than all the others I have mentioned 
above.] (line 92) 


Since this bit is also called a demi mors [half mouthpiece], it is likely 
that the basic shape is similar to the second bit, but with twisted cannons 
and/or rings on the mouthpiece. An illustration from Beinecke MS 679 
depicts a mouthpiece of this shape, but with rings (Figure 2).58 

The third type of bit in the Old French text, the caralde, is described 
as being quite strong and cruel: 


Il est encores une autre maniere de frain qui a nome caralde, 
et dedenz a beaucoup de failles dedanz le mors, lequel frein 
est plus fort et plus cruel de touz ceulz dessus diz. 

[And there is yet one more type of bit which is named 
“caralde,” and inside it, there are many things [to play with] 
in the mouthpiece; this bit is stronger and more cruel than 
any I have mentioned above] (line 93). 


The Old French description tells us that there are playthings on the caralde 
bit but leaves the shape of the mouthpiece a mystery; fortunately, the 
Latin version gives more detail: 


Est et aliud frenum, quod dicitur ad caraldum, habens 
morsum aliis longiorem usque ad palatum equi, et intra os 
funditur pertenentem in morsu, cuius ponuntur fallae 
multimodae et diversae, quod acrius et saevius dictis 
omnibus approbatur.5? 

[There is also another bit, called “with a carald,” having a 
mouthpiece longer than the others, as far as the horse’s 
palate, and within the mouth it spreads out, extending in the 
mouthpiece, of which there are placed various different 
tricks [toys/playthings], which is proved to be sharper and 
fiercer than all the ones we have described.]“ 


58 There are a few extant bits with twisted cannons, but the mouthpiece has a different 
shape. For example, Nicolas Portet, “Etude du mobilier métallique,” in Place Saint- 
Germain: naissance et évolution d'un quartier de Rennes de l'Antiquité tardive à 1944, ed. L. Beuchet 
(Cesson Sévigné: INRAP Grand Ouest, 2017), 892. 

5 Hieronymo Molin, Hippiatria nunc primum edente Hieronymo Molin (Padua: Typis Seminarii, 
1818), 13-14. 

60 Pers. Comm. with John Clark, September 2020. 
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The Old French and the Latin text agree that caralde/ carald bit sported 
different things for the horse to play with. Only a few extant bits from 
Rufus’ time have such adornments,! but by the sixteenth century such 
playthings were quite common.” 

The Latin text mentioned that the carald bit went “as far as the horse’s 
palate” and that it took up quite a lot of space in the horse’s mouth. 
There are extant bits with a high U-shaped port and a bar underneath — 
such as the thirteenth-century Ludgershall Castle bit‘ — that could fit this 
description. Similar bits with “playthings” are depicted in several 
fourteenth-century manuscripts of Laurentius Rusius’ treatise. 
However, there are illustrations of bits in Beinecke MS 679 (and other 
Rufus manuscripts) that could also fit this description but have very 
different mouthpieces, so without additional information, the shape of 
the mouthpiece is a guess at best. Perhaps other versions of the 
manuscript would provide clarification, or perhaps the description was 
purposefully vague to encompass a wide variety of mouthpiece designs. 

Rufus acknowledged that there were many other bits that were 
horrible and should not be used: 


Encores il y a unes autres manieres de fourmes de freim, 
desquelles usent aucuns provencaux, qui sont horribles et 
aspres sanz raison, que je laisseray a dire pour leur cruaulte. 
[Also there are other manners of the forms of the bit, which 
are used by some foreigners, which are horrible and 
unreasonably violent, which I will not speak of because of 
their cruelty.] (line 94) 


As a mareschal in the Emperor’s stables, Rufus separated himself from 


the “provencaux” [Latin, provincials], whom Harrison describes as “a 
more ignorant and ignoble class of practitioners ... employing horrible, 


61 Diagrams 11.11 and 13.21 show bits with features that could be “playthings” in Walter 
Bauer, “Grabungen und Funde in der Burg zu Wilnsdorf (Kreis Siegen),” Beiträge zur 
archäologischen Burgenforschung und zur Keramik des Mittelalters in Westfalen 1 (1979): 169. 

62 For example, see Curb Bit. ca. 1550, Italian, Mantua or Milan. Iron, tin, gold, silver, 
copper alloy. 30.5 x 21.6 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, New York, 
https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/32102 (accessed June 12, 2020). 

63 Tan H Goodall, “Iron objects,” in Ludgershall Castle: Excavations by Peter Addyman 1964— 
1972, ed. Peter Ellis (Devizes: Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
2000), 153-5. 

64 For example, Urb.lat.252 folio 10v and Plut.77.25, folio 10r. 
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savage bridles and foolish remedies.” For Rufus, the harsh bits used by 
these “provencaux” had no place in riding, and he dismissed them, 
saying, “Il dont chevauchier sanz violence, et tout doulcement courre le 
cheval continuelment” [You must ride without force, and always softly 
[moderately] run the horse continually [every day]®] (line 95). 


Removing the (e)scallions teeth 


The horse’s dentition was a critical part of Rufus’ program, as teeth were 
the primary indicator of when the horse had reached his maturity at the 
end of the fifth year: 


Et ce dessuz dit si est a faire diligemment jusques a tant que 
les dens du cheval soient parfaitement muez, lequel 
muement de denz complissement se fait au cheval au 
cinquiesme an accompli. 

[And as I have said before, this is to be done diligently until 
the horse’s teeth have changed completely, which changing 
of the teeth is completed at the end of the horse’s fifth year.| 
(line 101) 


Once the horse’s adult teeth were in, Rufus felt it necessary to remove 
several of them so they would not interfere with the bit,” a problem 
recognized at least as far back as Aristotle:® 


Et muez les denz, Pen doit le plus doucement que on puest 
esracher ceulz qui son en la maschouere dessoubz, c’est 
assavoir les .IIII. denz muez, ce sont deux d’un coste et deux 


65 Harrison, “Jordanus Ruffus,” 66. 

66 The intended meaning was unclear, so we checked the Latin version: “et deinde, sicut 
superius enarravi, moderate absque violenti cursu equus quotidie equitetur” [and then, as 
I have explained above, the horse should be ridden with moderation every day/all the 
time without furious running/racing.] (Pers. comm. with John Clark, November 2020). 
The Old French translator seems to have taken some liberties, although “chevauchier 
sanz violence” is good advice to any equestrian! 

67 Removing teeth was also considered to be part of the noble horse’s domestication, as 
explained in Harrison (221). 

68 Aristotle noted that the canine teeth were worn down by a bit, saying, “Even after 
shedding [their baby teeth] their age is pretty well recognized by the aid of the canines; 
for in the case of horses much ridden these teeth are worn away by attrition caused by 
the insertion of the bit” (Aristotle, The Complete Works, 22). 
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de Pautre, lesquels on appelle scallions ou denz plains, qui 
sont encontre la garde du frein. 

[And when the teeth have changed, one must pull out, as 
gently as possible, those teeth which are on the lower [part] 
of the jaw, to wit the four teeth that have come in, two on 
one side and two on the other, which are called scallions or 
[and] flat teeth, which are touching the guard of the bit.] 
(ine 102) 


Rufus removed four teeth from the horse’s lower jaw, two on each side. 
The “flat teeth” were most likely either the vestigial premolars (P1, 
modernly called “wolf teeth,” which are uncommon but may be removed 
even today if they interfere with the bit) or the first premolars (P2). The 
scallions” refer to the canine teeth that erupt in male horses at between 
four and six years of age.”! 

To explore why these teeth were extracted, we overlayed the 
mouthpiece of the Met’s fourteenth-century Franco-Neapolitan bit on a 
modern horse skull, both resized to the same scale (Figure 3). The 
distance between the canine and P2” is 9 cm, while the maximum height 
of the bit is 9.5 cm. Even though there is a curve to the bottom bars of 
the bit, it is clear that this mouthpiece would interfere with the canine 
teeth and/or the premolars, necessitating their removal. 

Whether removing these teeth was a common practice is unclear. 
Paintings and statues from Rufus’ era generally do not have sufficient 
detail to show the horse’s teeth, or they depict teeth in unrealistic 
arrangements.” Extant horse skulls of this era are rare, and archeological 


69 Molin’s Latin version says “scallions and plain teeth” [scalliones, et plane] (Molin, 
Hippiatria nunc, 15). Since it is clear that Rufus removed four teeth from the lower jaw, 
there appears to be a translation or copyist error in the Old French. 

70 Also spelled scallions, scalliones in Latin, scaglioni in Italian (Harrison, “Jordanus Ruffus,” 
221). Varro mentioned this as a sign of the horse’s age (https://en.wikisource.org/ 
wiki/Res_Rusticae_(Country_Matters) (accessed June 12, 2020)). 

71 A nineteenth-century veterinary manual also discusses scallions and plains dents in 
reference to Laurentius Rusius. See L. Moulé, “Histoire de la medicine vétérinaire: 
deuxieme période: histoire de la medicine vétérinaire au Moyen Age, deuxieme partie,” 
Bulletin de la Société Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire 54: 18 (1900): 245, https:/ /gallica.bnf.fr 
/atk:/12148/bpt6k64933100 (accessed June 12, 2020). 

72 Pl is missing from this specimen, and only erupts in a small percentage of modern horses. 
73 For example, see the equestrian statues of Cangrande della Scala, the Bamberg 
Horseman, or the Magdeburg Horseman. 
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studies have not examined the presence or absence of the canines or 
premolars.” 


Fig. 3. The fourteenth-century Franco-Neapolitan hinged bit from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art overlaid on a modern digitally rescaled skull.”> 


Rufus not only removed some of the horse’s teeth to make room for 
larger bits; he also did in order to make the horse’s mouth more tender, 
so he would be trained more easily: 


Et cecy fait, se le cheval a dure bouche avant que on li ait 
esrachie les escallions, on li doit bien laisser guarrir les playes 
des escallions, et puis on li doit mettre le freim a barre, lequel 
est plus leger. 

[And when that is done, if the horse has a hard mouth before 
we have gotten rid of the escallions, he must be allowed to heal 


the wounds of the escallions, and then one must put on him 
the a barre bit, which is lighter.] (line 103) 


74 For example, Onar et al mention dental pathologies but not if any teeth had been 
extracted. See: Vedat Onar et al., “Byzantine Horse Skeletons of Theodosius Harbour: 
1.Paleopathology,” Revue de médecine vétérinaire 163 (2012): 141. 

75 Image of the modern skull, which belonged to a 12-15 year old 15 hh American Quatter 
Horse gelding, is courtesy of Dr. Jolynn Joyce at Austin Equine Associates. 
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Once the wounds from the dental extractions had healed for a few 
days, a horse with a hard mouth was to be ridden in the light a barre bit. 
Presumably the horse was ridden in some other bit prior to this. 


Et se il a la bouche tendre et douce, au secont jour depuis 
que on li ara esrachie les denz, ou au tiers jour, Pen li doit 
mettre le freim a barre aussi. Et comme j’ay dit, on le doit 
touzjours chevauchier doucement sanz rigueur en afrenant 
atempreement et le galoper. 

[And if he has a mouth tender and soft, the second day after 
you have gotten rid of the teeth, or on the third day, you 
must also put on him the a barre bit. And as I have said, we 
must always tide softly without severity and hold 
back/restrain him moderately and gallop/canter him.] (lines 
104-105) 


Despite riding a horse with partially healed dental extraction wounds, 
Rufus continued to advocate for the horse’s welfare, admonishing the 
rider to “ride softly and without severity” and hold him back or rein him 
in moderation: 


Et ce que j’ay ensengne et dit dessus, s’il avoit dure bouche, 
que Pen li laissast guerir et consolider la bouche, pour ce que 
la char neuve et tendre si se ront plus tost que la vielle, et 
pour ce que le cheval craint plus le frain pour la tendresse 
des playes, et fera plus satisfaction au chevaucheur. 

[And what I have taught and said before, if he has a hard 
mouth, you should let the horse recover and harden his 
mouth, because the new and tender skin will break easier 
than the older, so that the horse will better fear the bit 
because of the tenderness of sores, and so give more 
satisfaction to the rider.] (lines 106-107) 


If the horse had a hard mouth prior to having the scallions removed, 
his mouth would be better if he was ridden while the wounds from the 
dental extracts were still fresh and tender, because he would fear the bit 
more. From an animal welfare standpoint, this is not a kind thing to do. 
However, it gives us some idea of how light and responsive the horse 
was expected to be, and the lengths horsemen of this era were willing to 
go to ensure such responsivity. 
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Et comme j’ay dit, s’il avoit la bouche molle, au secont ou au 
tiers jour, si chevauche comme il est accoustume atout le 
frain, pour ce que desoubz le frein les plaies des denz se 
consolident et guerissent et, ainsi faisant, la char se fait plus 
fort calleuse et plus dure, et si dure tousjours depuis que le 
cheval, c’est assavoir la bouche du cheval, en est trop 
meilleur et plus able au frein. 

[And as I have said, if he has a limp mouth,” on the second 
ot third day, if you ride him as he is accustomed in his bit, 
because under the bit the wounds of the teeth are solidifying 
and healing and, so doing, the flesh will be more strongly 
callused and harder, and so hard all the time so that the 
horse, that is the mouth of the horse, is much better and 
more capable on the bit.] (lines 108-109) 


On the other hand, if the horse had a soft mouth prior to having the 
scallions removed, he should be ridden in his usual bit — presumably the a 
barre bit as it was the lightest — while the flesh under the extraction sites 
healed. It seems that for a soft-mouthed horse, Rufus was actually trying 
to make the post-surgery calluses harder, so that the horse would be 
“more capable on the bit.” 

It was important to know what kind of mouth the horse had so as to 
choose the right bit, but Rufus did not explain how one was able to tell 
if the horse had a hard or soft mouth. Interestingly, Rufus felt it was 
possible for a horse to have a mouth that was “too soft” — perhaps he 
meant that some horses were too sensitive or fussy, regardless of what 
type of bit was used, which was why horses with a soft mouth should be 
made tougher after their teeth had been removed. He wanted a horse 
whose mouth was neither too hard nor too soft, saying, “Il est assavoir 
toutevoies que la bouche du cheval ne doit estre ne trop dure ne trop 
molle, mais doit tenir le moyen” [You must always know that the mouth 
of the horse should not be either too hard or too soft, but must hold the 
middle] (line 110). 


76 A “bouche molle” is when the horse’s jaw is too yielding or sensitive. A horse must be 
able to withstand at least some tension on the reins and bit to do his work. A horse who 
cannot handle this tension has a “bouche molle.” Adeline Dumont pers. comm. July 
2020. 
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Rufus believed that removing the four teeth would not only make the 
horse’s mouth perfect, but provided additional health benefits as well: 


Et se ansi est que le cheval ne se paust parfaitment afrainner, 
se les HII. escalons ne se esrachoient comme j’ai dit, et 
encores le cheval en acqueste boucoup d'autres utilitez, 
lesquelles j’ay moult de foiz par experience esprouvees, c’est 
assavoir, por Pesrachement des denz dessuz diz, que le 
cheval en acquist plus grassesse et plus grossesse, et si en 
laisse Porgueil et la fureur et la cruaulte. 

[And thus the horse cannot be perfectly bitted, if the 4 
escalons" have not been removed as I have said, and also the 
horse acquires many other benefits, which I have many times 
proven by experience, that is, by getting rid of the teeth as I 
have said before, the horse will gain more fatness and 
bigness, and (al)so forget pride and fury and cruelty.] (lines 
111-112) 


By removing these teeth, the horse would be fatter and taller, and he 
would also be more tractable for the rider. Conversely, if the teeth were 
not removed, the horse could not be correctly bitted, although the 
ramifications of this are not discussed. 


Final training 


Rufus offered a glimpse into the additional training that a thirteenth- 
century noble horse received at the end of the horse’s fifth year after his 
canine teeth have been removed: 


Depuis Vesrachement dessus dit des denz, on doit 
chevauchier le cheval a sauz et a petiz galoz, remouvant le 
des compaignies des autres chevaux, et faire les encontrer 
souvent, et yssir et entrer des autres, afin qu’il se use d’entrer 
et de departir hardiement des chevaux; et le frein 
moiennement, et fort, et plus fort remuer, comme il te perra. 


77 This may have been a translation or copyist error. As previously discussed, four teeth 
were removed, but only two of them were scallion [canine] teeth. The other two were P1 
premolars, or “wolf teeth.” The Latin is simply “nisi quatuor dentes sibi, ut dictum est, 
exstirpentur” [unless the four eth have been removed, as was said], and does not specify 
which teeth. Pers. comm. with John Clark, October 2020. 
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[After getting rid of the teeth I have spoken of before, you 
must tide the horse at jumps and at a small gallop/canter, 
remove him from the company of other horses, and make 
them meet often, and to leave and join others, so that he will 
be used to joining and boldly departing from other horses; 
and change an average bit, and a strong, and stronger one, as 
it pleases you.]’® (lines 113-115) 


Rufus suggested practicing riding toward and away from a company 
of other horses, which is similar to Xenophon’s recommendation of 
urging the horse “suddenly to the top of his speed, either away from 
other horses or towards them.”” Rufus also suggested jumping the 
horse, another activity recommended by Xenophon. Notably, the Old 
French in manuscript R specified riding the horse at a “petiz galoz” 81 
[small gallop/canter] whereas elsewhere the horse was to be ridden at a 
“galoper” [gallop/canter], possibly indicating that the pez galoz and 
galloper are variations on the same gait.®? 

He also recommended trying various bits — average, strong, and 
stronger (which may correspond to the a barre, demi-mors, and caralde bits 
described earlier) to see which one pleased the rider the most. Once the 
proper bit had been found, he recommended using this bit and not 
changing it, lest the horse’s mouth be ruined: 


Et garde toy bien que quant tu auras trouve le frein qui soit 
bon et able au cheval, que tu ne li remues de la en avant, car 
il avient moult de foiz depuis Pescrachement des denz au 


78 He seems to be suggesting that the rider try different bits and see which works best. 
79 Xenophon, On Horsemanship, 44. 

80 Tbidem, 46. 

81 In the Old French text, the “sauz” and the “petiz galoz” seem to be distinct actions. 
However, the Latin version says, “Post vero exstirpationem dictorum dentium equus 
equitetur, ut dixi, ipsum ad saltus parvulos removendo” [The horse should be ridden, as I 
have said, by removing it to/with very little leaps] (translation from pers. comm. with 
John Clark, September 2020). The original intent may have been a single action that 
resembled little leaps, but was misinterpreted by the Old French translator. It is also 
possible that the distinction between “sauz” and “petiz galoz” was intentional; if so, more 
research is needed to understand the actions these words represent. 

82 In modern French, a “petiz galop” refers a collected gallop/canter, so it possible that 
manuscript R may have meant a collected gallop/canter. It can look like a series of small 
leaps, depending on the level of collection. 
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cheval, pour le remuement mauvais des mauvais freins, la 
bouche des chevaux se gaste legierement. 

[And make sure that, after you have found the bit that is 
good and suitable for the horse, you do not change this from 
then on, for it often happens that, after having pulled out a 
horse’s teeth, the horse’s mouth can be easily ruined by badly 
[inconsiderately] changing bad bits, so that the mouth of the 
horse is wasted/the lightness is destroyed.] (lines 116-117) 


Only when the horse went well in his chosen bit and was accustomed 
to it should he be trained to run: 


Mais depuis, comme j’ay dit, que le cheval sera bon au frein 
et sera lonc temps accoustume et aura Pus et Part, et saura 
par cuer bien prenre le frein, il convendra acoustumer le de 
courre. 

[But when, as I have said, the horse will be good to the bit 
and will be long time accustomed and will have the habit and 
the art, and you will know by his courage that he takes the 
bit well,83 it will be proper to accustom him to run.] (line 118) 


After the horse had been trained to run, it became part of his usual 
training and conditioning. Rufus suggested that the horse be taken out 
once a week in the morning and run on a plain, sandy path for between 
a quarter mile and a mile: 


Adonc si le convient courre toutes les sepmaines une foiz, et 
veult estre bien matin, par une voie belle et plaine, et qui soit 
un pou sabloneuse, et len doit courre par lonc dun quart de 
mile et plus; si pourra courir, s’il fait besoing, jusques a une 
mile. 

[Now it is proper to run him all weeks once a week,* and it 
should be done early in the morning, on a beautiful and flat 
path that is a bit sandy, and he must run for the length of a 
quarter of a mile or more; he can run thus, if he needs, up to 
one mile.] (lines 119-120) 


83 That is, the horse voluntarily takes the bit. 
84 That is, once a week every week. 
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Prévot notes that a “mile” is about 500 meters,®> indicating the horses 
were run for a relatively short distance. This is surprising if one expected 
the horse to travel great distances, or perhaps fight for hours in a battle.%¢ 
Perhaps longer, slower work was done on other days to build stamina, 
but this is not specified. 

Rufus advised that the horse who is rateable or “measurable” when 
running would be better “for usage” — presumably he meant situations 
where the horse’s speed would need to be rated: 


Il est assavoir que quant plus courra et mesurablement le 
cheval, tant se fera il plus leger et plus habile au courre pour 
Pusage. 

[One must know that when the horse runs more and is more 
measurable/rateable,’’ he will be lighter and more skillful at 
running for usage.] (line 121) 


Being able to rate the horse, regardless of gait, is critical. The rider 
should never allow the horse to simply bolt off, running at top speed 
with no control! Rufus also warned that too much running would make 
the horse impatient and disobedient to the bit — and as Xenophon 
warned, “A disobedient horse is not only useless, but he often plays the 
part of a very traitor.”88 According to Rufus, 


“Il y a une chose que pour le trop courre que Pen fait 
souvent, le cheval s’en fait plus impatient et mal a tenir, et en 
pert une grant part de son affrenacion” 

[There is one thing that because of too much running if he 
does it often, the horse becomes very impatient and hard to 
hold, and loses a large part of his obedience to the bit] (line 
122). 


85 Prevot, La science, 222. 

86 For example, in the practice maneuvers described by Emperor Maurice in the sixth 
century, horses were often trotting or running several miles for a single maneuver. See: 
Emperor Maurice, Sirategikon, trans. George Dennis (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984), 38-40. 

87 According to DMF, “measurablement” means “something that can be measured.” 
However, the Latin is “moderate,” meaning “to regulate.” Translating this phrase to the 
horse being more “rateable” in this context seems appropriate, as being able to regulate 
the horse’s speed both between and within gaits is critical. 

88 Xenophon, The Art of Horsemanship, 24. 
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Once the horse was proficient in these activities, he had completed 
his training. To keep his training sharp, the horse was to be galloped/ 
cantered regularly, but run and jumped only occasionally: 


Il y a une chose toutevoies qui n’est pas d’oublier: depuis que 
le cheval sera parfaitement acoustume et aprins, le 
chevaucheur ne se doit pas souvent ennuyer de souvent 
galoper, mais moyennement courre le cheval et sauter, car le 
trop reposer fait pigresse et chaitivete, et ce qu’il aura aprins 
par artifice li convendra oublier. 

[There is one more thing you must not forget: after the horse 
has come perfectly accustomed and learned, it should not 
annoy [displease] the rider to make the horse gallop/canter 
frequently, but in moderation [not too much and not too 
often] run and jump the horse, because too much rest causes 
indolence and wretchedness, and what he has learned by 
artifice will soon be forgotten.] (line 123-124) 


The final training that horses received in their fifth year was quite 
similar to what Xenophon and other ancient authors described, 
indicating that these were common practices passed down through the 
centuries. 


Conclusions 


The similarity of Rufus’ thirteenth-century equine training program to 
both ancient and modern equine training practices speaks to many long- 
standing traditions. Rufus started horses in the summer of their second 
year, first working them in-hand with a bit, then introducing a rider 
(without a saddle), and finally introducing a saddle. Horses were trained 
to walk, trot, gallop/canter, and turn, working primarily in a ploughed 
field to encourage the horse to lift his feet. More advanced training 
occurred when the horse reached maturity in its fifth year, including 
acclimating the horse to riding in streets, around loud noises, and on 
different terrain. The horse was also taught to go towards and away from 
groups of horses, and run. The Old French text also mentions training 
the horse to “salire” and perform a “petiz galoz,” but more research is 
needed to fully understand these actions. Specialized training for battle, 
jousting, or other activities is not mentioned; perhaps such training 
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occurred later, or perhaps the noble horses in Rufus’ care did not 
participate in these activities. Examining Rufus’ program in the wider 
context of horsemanship in the thirteenth century may provide insight 
into these questions. 

A significant part of Rufus’ program involved finding the correct bit, 
of which he described three options, plus others that he deemed “too 
cruel” to even mention. The Old French descriptions of the a barre and 
demi-mors bits can be compared to extant bits of this era. While the Old 
French description of the caralde bit lacks detail, Molin’s Latin text 
allowed us to identify possible extant examples, as well as illustrations 
that may depict this type of bit. To make room for some of these bits, 
Rufus required the horse’s canine teeth and premolars be removed at the 
end of his fifth year, a practice in line with other Azppiatric authors of the 
time.” Interestingly, the common single jointed snaffle or ring bit?! is 
absent from both the Old French text and the aforementioned bit 
illustrations — perhaps it was simply not used on noble horses such as 
those under Rufus’ care. Further study on the evolution of bits and bit 
illustrations by various bippiatrie authors is needed, including an in-depth 
comparison to the archeological record and a clear understanding not 
only of how these bits functioned, but how their unique mechanics 
affected both the horse and rider. 

Although the text on bits and bitting was quite specific, the parts on 
training were less detailed, suggesting that Rufus’ intended readers were 
focused on horse and equipment care,” or that they learned about 
training and riding in other ways. Rufus hints that the horse’s rider was 
its owner, likely a nobleman, which implies that they had both the skills 
and time to train their own horses, from the first ride to the finished 
horse. Despite the lack of detail, the knowledgeable modern equestrian 
can successfully apply Rufus’ instructions to training a young horse.” 


89 The fifteenth-century Boke of Marchalisi suggests riding the horse at four years of age 
to determine if he should be a palfrey or a war-horse. Harrison, “Jordanus Rufus,” 183. 
90 Tbidem, 221. 

91 For example, see John Clark, Geoff Egan, and Nick Griffins, “Harness Fittings,” in 
The Medieval Horse and its Equipment, ed. John Clark (Suffolk: Boydell, reprint edition, 
2011), 43-51. 

°2 Harrison discusses the role of the horse owner vs the equine professional. Harrison, 
“Jordanus Ruffus,” 68, 76. 

°3 See the chapter by Anastasija Ropa, “Crossing Borders in Equestrian Training: 
Applying Jordanus Rufus’s Advice on Training Young Horses Today,” in this volume. 
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Perhaps the most notable takeaway from Book IV of De medicina 
equorum is that Rufus constantly advocated for gentle treatment of the 
horse. The horse’s first bit “must be pleasant and light[weight] and 
gentle” and have something sweet on it. A horse’s first ride should be 
done “the most lightly and the most agreeably that you can.” If a horse 
encountered something he was afraid of, Rufus said, “you do not have 
to cruelly force him, nor beat him strongly with a rod or with spurs,” to 
get him to approach it. There were bits Rufus refused to discuss “because 
of their cruelty,’ and he repeatedly reminded his reader to use 
moderation when riding and training. Rufus, who admonished that “you 
must tide without force,” deserves to be acknowledged as an early 
advocate for horse welfare. 
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Anastasija Ropa' 


Jordanus Rufus and his treatise 


Jordanus Rufus was a thirteenth-century nobleman, a miles in marestalla ot 
mareschal (stable manager and trainer) at the court of Frederick II of 
Hohenstaufen.? The medieval word “mareschal” can imply a variety of 
positions and functions, ranging from that of a farrier who would also 
treat simple equine ailments, to that of a stable master and head trainer, 
and Jordanus Rufus was at the higher end of the spectrum.? The text he 
wrote has been known under various titles, such as Mariscalia 
equorum, Liber de curis equorum and Cyrurgia equorum. The first of these titles 
reflects more on the kind of general advice for breeding, training, and 
taking care of horses that is offered in the initial parts of the treatise and 
is discussed in this article, while the subsequent parts reflect on the 
remedies and cures that occupy a substantial part of the treatise. 


1 Department of Sport Management and Communication Science, Latvian Academy of 
Sport Education, Latvia. 

2 According to Hieronymus Molin’s edition of the Latin text: “Jordanus Ruffus de 
Calabria miles in marestalla quondam domini Imperatoris Frederici Secundi” 
(Hieronymus Molin, Hippiatria nunc primum edente Hieronymo Molin (Padua: Typis Seminarii, 
1818), 1, https://archive.org/details/b29307119 (accessed 23 November 2020)). For the 
information about the identity of Jordanus Rufus, see Pasquino Crupi, Giordano Ruffo — 
Libro della Mascalcia (Soveria Manelli: Rubbettino Editore, 2002), 7-10. The Italian text 
edited by Crupi describes Rufus as “cavaliere che fui de messere lo ’mperadore Federico” 
(Crupi, Giordano Ruffo, 62, §62). 

3 On the word “mareschal” and the variety of functions it may imply in medieval context, 
see John Clark (ed.), Medieval Horse Equipment, c. 1150-c. 1450 (Woodbridge: The Boydell 
Press, [1995] 2004), 13-19. 
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In his treatise, Rufus begins with the issues of horse breeding and 
goes on to describe the stages in starting to work with young, previously 
unhandled horses to ridden work. He also discusses the basics of feeding, 
caring for, and stabling young horses, highlighting the differences 
between managing young and adult horses. This part, however, is beyond 
the scope of the present study, but it is analysed by Jennifer Jobst in her 
article on Rufus.* The subsequent parts of the treatise are dedicated to 
bitting, shoeing and treating horses for various ailments. As these parts 
are not concerned with training young horses, with the exception of the 
section on the bits, they are not analysed in the present study, which 
focuses mainly on the early training of a horse, from first bringing it to 
the training stable to beginning to ride it under saddle. 

It has been believed for a long time that medieval European hippiatric 
treatises were highly indebted to Arabic hippiatric texts, as well as to 
ancient Roman and Greek texts on veterinary medicine. The role of 
individual experience and innovation in composing medieval hippiatric 
treatises has been largely dismissed. However, Rufus’s treatises seem to 
be somewhat exceptional, in that not only Rufus highlights his own 
experience in working with horses, but much of his material, is, indeed, 
without parallel in ancient and Arabic texts. At the same time, Rufus is 
not entirely original, as some of his material overlaps with the 
information provided by such Greek and Roman authors as Eumelus, 
Varro, Columella, Aristotle, and Pelagonius.? It is possible that Rufus had 


4 Jennifer Jobst, “Practical Advice on Equine Care from Jordanus Rufus, c. 1250,” in The 
Materiality of the Horse, ed. Miriam A. Bibby and Brian G. Scott, 38-69 (Budapest: Trivent, 
2020). 

5 See Jobst, “Practical Advice.” For a critical analysis of these overlaps, see Sunny 
Harrison, “Jordanus Ruffus and the late-medieval hippiatric tradition: Animal-care 
practitioners and the horse” (PhD thesis, The University of Leeds Institute for Medieval 
Studies September, 2018), 35-38, http://etheses.whiterose.ac.uk/23896/1/Sunny%20 
Harrison%20’Thesis%20with%20corrections%2015219.pdf (accessed June 12, 2020), 
and Klaus-Dietrich Fischer, “A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! Versions of 
Greek horse medicine in medieval Italy,” Medizinhistorisches Journal 34:2 (1999): 123-38. As 
Jobst points out, there is no evidence of Rufus’s direct borrowing from the ancient 
authors. Yves Lignereux, on the other hand, notes, without substantiating his statement 
by examples, that Rufus’s treatise presents a “synthesis of Vegetius, Chiron and, above 
all, of great experience, but without apparent influence of Arabic authors” (“synthese de 
VEGECE, de CHIRON et surtout d'une grande expérience, mais sans influence 
apparente des auteurs Arabes”) (Yves Lignereux, “Une Bibliographie hippiatrique pour le 
Moyen-äge, ” Bulletin du Centre d'Etude d'Histoire de la Médecine 46 (2003): 7-25 at 7). 
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access to ancient authors via translation, possibly through Arabic and 
into vernacular, but evidence of direct Arabic influence is lacking. 
Harrison notes that “Jordanus’ focus on personal experience, his 
disinterest in auctoritates, and his lack of Arabic or Greek loan-words 
mean that if any foundations are present they are very difficult to 
discern.” Anyway, the originality of Rufus’s treatise is remarkable, as he 
not only repeats the statement found in the texts of ancient Greek and 
Roman scholars, but adds notes on his own experience in applying 
certain treatments and practices, not to mention the sections that have 
no precedent in any other surviving hippiatric text. 

Rufus’s treatise left a lasting imprint on medieval equestrian culture, 
having been translated from the original Latin into a number of 
vernacular texts, notably Italian dialects (Sicilian and Tuscan), but also 
French, Provencal, Catalan, Galician, German and even Hebrew. The 
distribution over languages is uneven, as the overwhelming majority of 
the surviving witnesses is in Italian (88 manuscripts), nearly two times as 
much as that of the Latin manuscripts (47), while there are only 11 
manuscripts known in other Romance languages and just eight 
manuscripts in other vernaculars.” Numerous copies that were produced 
throughout the Middle Ages survive, which shows that Rufus’s influence 
was long-lasting, with the latest manuscripts of Rufus’s text being dated 
to the fifteenth century, a good example of this being the Italian 
manuscripts preserved in the libraries of Emilia Romagna.’ The 


6 Harrison, “Jordanus Rufus,” 37. 

7 For an overview of the linguistic distribution, see the diagram in Sandro Bertelli, “La 
“Mascalcia’ di Giordano Ruffo nei più antichi manoscritti in volgare italiano conservati in 
Emilia Romagna,” Pallas 101 (2016): 293-321 at 293, http://journals.openedition.org 
/pallas/3971 (accessed November 23, 2020). For a study of the single manuscript in 
Galician, see Gerardo Pérez Barcala, “Apuntes sobre unas voces inexistentes en la 
traduccion gallega de Giordano Ruffo (A propósito de unas recetas del De medicina 
equorum),” Pallas 101 (2016): 225-48,  http://journals.openedition.org/pallas/3927 
(accessed November 23, 2020). 

8 There are eleven such manuscripts, preserved in the Bologna and Modena libraries: 
Bologna, Biblioteca dell’Archiginnasio, A 1563, dated to 1493, Bologna, Biblioteca 
dell’Archiginnasio, A 1591, produced in Florence and dated to the second half of the 
fifteenth century (it is copied with another hippiatric treatise, also in vernacular, the 
Mascakia of Moses of Palermo); Bologna, Biblioteca dell’Archiginnasio, A 1639, dated 
to the last quarter of the fifteenth century; Bologna, Biblioteca dell’ 
Archiginnasio, A 1641, produced in Tuscany and dated to the second half of the fifteenth 
century; Bologna, Biblioteca dell’Archiginnasio, A 1643, dated to 1491; Bologna, 
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importance of Rufus’s treatise can likewise be measured by the fact that 
parts of it have been used, often without acknowledging Rufus, by later 
authors of hippiatric treatises, such as Lorenzo Russio (Laurentius 
Rusius), whose Hippiatria sive Marescalia (1308-1312) was significantly 
influenced by Rufus.’ Rusius’s treatises, where he borrowed whole 
sections from Rufus, were printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and thus we can argue that, albeit under a different name, 
Rufus’s material was continued to be read in the early modern period.'" 
Rufus’s influence is also found in the material on horse cures and farriery 
authored by Pietro de’ Crescenzi (Petrus de Crescentiis, whose Liber 
ruralium commodorum is dated to the beginning of the fourteenth century) 
and Dino di Pietro Dini (Trattato di Mascakia, 1352-1359).!! The 
sixteenth-century treatise Anatomia del cavallo infermita et suoi 


Biblioteca dell’Archiginnasio, B 78, dated to 1482; Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms. 
365, dated to the second half of the fifteenth century; Modena, Biblioteca Estense, 
Ms. «.P.6.20 (= Ital. 112), dated to the second half of the fifteenth century, where Rufus 
is again followed by Moses of Palermo; Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Ms. y.H.6.29 (= 
Campori 11), produced in Florence in the second half of the fifteenth century; and Parma, 
Biblioteca Palatina, 1/a/. 57, produced in the second half of the fifteenth century (for a 
description and synthesis, see Bertelli, “La ‘Mascalcia”’). The treatise of Moses of 
Palermo is a Latin translation by the Jew Moses of Palermo of Arabic sources, produced 
in the thirteenth century, but apparently after Rufus’s treatise. In this case, it was another 
Latin treatise translated into the vernacular. 

° The book was know under a variety of titles, including Liber Marescaliae Equorum, Liber 
Mareschalchie and Marescalcia. Rusius cites numerous authors, including Rufus, Albert the 
Great, Crescens, Vincent de Beauvais and Théodoric Borgognoni (Lignereux, 
“Bibliographie,” 10), but apparently he borrowed most extensively from Rufus. 

10 Laurentius Rusius, Liber marescalciae equorum. (Johann und Conrad Hist, 1489) and 
Hippiatria sive Marescalia Laurentii Rusii ad Nicolaum sancti Hadriani diaconum Cardinalem 
(Basel: Christanum Wechelum, 1532). The latter is available in digitised format: 
https://books.google.lv/books/about/Hippiatria_siue_Marescalia_Laurentii_Rus.html 

Pid=EXEkRegSMH XwC&redir_esc=y (accessed October 14, 2020). A copy of the 
former is preserved at the Yale University Library, Klebs 869.1. 

11 Yves Lignereux believes Rufus’s work inspired a// later hippiatric treatises: “toutes les 
productions ultérieures, de Théodoric Borgognoni (1205-1298) a Pierre de Crescens 
(1233-1307), et de Laurentius Rusius (1288-1347) et à Guillaume de Villiers (1456)” 
(“Yves Lignereux, Les Soins Vétérinaires aux Chevaux au Moyen Age,” in Les animaux 
malades en Europe occidentale (VIe-X1Xe siècle): actes des XX Ves Journées internationales d'histoire 
de l'abbaye de Flaran, 12, 13, 14 septembre 2003, ed. Mireille Mousnier, 41-56 (Toulouse: 
Presses Universitaires du Mirail, 2005), 44). 
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rimedii [Anatomy of the horse his infirmity et remedies| (1598) likewise shows 
some influence of Rufus’s treatise.!? 

Many other medieval treatises also include some material that is either 
identical or similar to that provided by Rufus, so in the latter case, when 
Rufus’s name does not appear in the treatise, it is hard to claim direct 
influence. Thus, the author of the fifteenth-century Middle English Boke 
of Marchalsi recommends working with young horses using techniques 
that are similar to Rufus’s methods, for instance, when he advises raising 
a horse’s feet and tapping them lightly in order to prepare a young horse 
for shoeing later in its life.'? Meanwhile, this kind of advice need not 
come directly from Rufus, but could be derived from common practice: 
the contemporary horse trainer Richard Maxwell includes instructions on 
handling feet in his section “6 months — 3 years” of Training Your Young 
Horse,\* and one’s farrier would advise the owner of a foal or young horse 
to raise its feet regularly in preparation for trimming and, if need be, 
shoeing. 

Albeit Rufus’s treatise has been widely copied and translated 
throughout the Middle Ages, there is no to date a full translation of this 
highly influential medieval hippiatric text into modern English. The 
original Latin treatise Rufus wrote has been edited in the early nineteenth 
century,!5 as well as two of complete medieval translations that survived 
have been published in modern critical editions. Pasquino Crupi 


12 For a brief outline of Rufus’s treatise and its influence, see Giovanni Battista Tomassini, 
“Horseback riding in the Middle Ages — Jordanus Rufus of Calabria,” The Works of Chivalry 
(27 July 2013), https://worksofchivalry.com/horseback-riding-in-the-middle-ages-jorda 
nus-tufus-of-calabria/ (accessed July 30, 2020). 

13 Bengt Odenstedt (ed.), Boke of Marchalsi (Stockholm: Stockholm Thesis in English 10, 
1973), as the editor notes, in difference from many other hippiatric treatises, this text 
“pays considerable attention to the management and feeding of horses” (iv). For a 
discussion of the projected audience of English hippiatric treatises, see Elina H. Cotterill, 
“How to Make a White Mark on a Black Horse: Middle English Hippiatric Medicine, 
Common Diseases, and Their Remedies,” in The Horse in Premodern European Culture, ed. 
Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson, 147-60 (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 2020). 

14 Richard Maxwell, Training Your Young Horse (Cincinnati: David & Charles, 2008), 
“Preparing for the farrier,’ 92-93. 

15 Hieronimo Molin, Hippiatria nunc primum edente Hieronymo Molin (Padua: Typis Seminarii, 
1818). 
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published an Italian edition of Rufus’s text,!° and Brigitte Prévot made a 
critical edition of an Old French translation of Rufus’s text.!” While 
different translations of Rufus’s treatises resulted from the needs of the 
audience that were different from Rufus’s original intended audience, 
that is, Emperor Frederick and his entourage, the unifying focus was on 
producing a mount for a noble rider and for taking care of this elite 
animal. Naturally, the translators could somewhat modify Rufus’s 
original text: the French translation, for instance, includes a reference to 
Aristotle when speaking about horses’ preference for drinking somewhat 
cloudy water that is not in Rufus (Il. 56-59), as the translator apparently 
was somewhat uneasy with Rufus’s disregard for auctoritas!8 The 
alteration by translators — and sometimes even copyists was, indeed, a 
common practice, and such alterations could be occasioned both by the 
translator’s or copyist’s preference or by lack of understanding of the 
original text.!? 

There has been some controversy as to the context in which the 
French translations of Rufus’s treatise were produced. The earliest 
existing French translation, preserved in Paris Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, MS Francais 25341 and edited by Prévot, was, apparently, carried 
out by someone who was not an expert in equestrian lore or at least 
misunderstood the original, resulting in some sections being very 
ambiguous.” However, despite the ambiguity present in the translation, 


16 Crupi, Giordano Ruffo — Libro della Mascaltia. Also, the sole manuscript of Rufus’s 
translation into Sicilian, incomplete at the end, dated to 1368, was edited by Giacomo de 
Gregorio, “Il Codice De Cruyillis-Spataforo in antico siciliano, del. Sec. XIV, contenente 
La Mascalcia di Giordano Ruffo,” Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie 29 (1905): 566-606. 

17 Brigitte Prevot, La science du cheval au moyen äge. Le Traite d’hippiatrie de Jordanus Rufus 
(Paris: Klincksieck, 1991). 

18 Jobst notes that “the mention of Aristotle appears only in the Old French witnesses, 
and not in at least nine Latin witnesses” (Jobst, “Practical Advice,” 60). As we do not 
have the Latin original from which the French translation edited by Prévot was made, it 
is impossible to know if the reference to Aristotle is translator’s own or was already 
present in the source. 

19 An instance of alteration due to lack of understanding by the French translator is 
discussed by Jennifer Jobst in her article in the present volume, where the translator fails 
to understands the meaning of the Latin scalliones, a term referring to a particular pair of 
horse’s teeth, and mistranslates the word as escalliones, meaning “spring onions.” 

20 Prévot, La science du cheval. An example of such ambiguity is the above-cited instance of 
translating scalliones, discussed by Jobst in her article in this volume. Another such 
instance, again examined by Jobst, is that of a barre bit, which, apparently, should have 
had two bars, as indicated in the Latin text, rather than a single bar, as the French 
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the basics of Rufus’s programme of breeding and training young horses 
are clear enough. We know that some of the other surviving translations 
were read and commented on by later readers, as is the case of the Italian 
witnesses discussed by Jennifer Jobst in her study in the present volume. 
Thus, commissioning a translation or a copy of Rufus’s text may have 
been a cultural statement for a medieval patron — showing that one 
breeds, trains, and keeps elite horses — but this need not mean Rufus’s 
advice was not applied in practice. The discussion of Rufus’s reception 
in the French context is beyond the scope of this paper. However, this 
aspect is addressed in my earlier study of aspects of hippiatric care that 
can be glimpsed in Froissart’s “Debate of the Horse and the 
Greyhound,” which shows that, if Froissart was not familiar with Rufus’s 
treatise or its French translation directly, the knowledge about horse care 
that is provided by Rufus was current in the French courtly and para- 
courtly milieux.?! 

Based on Prévot and Ribemont’s edition of the French witness, 
Jennifer Jobst has prepared a partial translation of the first sections of 
the treatise, which are dedicated to breeding, starting, and training young 
horses.” In a critical appraisal of Rufus’s contribution to hippiatry, Jobst 
compares Rufus’s practices to the modern ones, arguing that many of 
Rufus’s principles are still topical today, concluding that “What stands 
out most are not the differences between Rufus’ and modern practices, 
but rather how little horse care has changed over the past nearly 800 
years.”23 Likewise, Elizabeth S. Leet argues that “Especially when 
discussing the initiation of each horse to work with people, the use and 
abuse of violent equipment, and the management of nervous 
temperaments, Rufus’s manual anticipates the gentleness and 


translator implies. The occurrence of such instances would necessitate comparing several 
texts, as was done in this article, where the French text was compared to a diplomatic 
edition of the earliest Latin text by Molin and a critical edition of the earliest Italian 
version by Cruppi. 

21 Anastasija Ropa, “Counting Your Blessings in Froissart’s ‘Debate of the Horse and the 
Greyhound,” in The Materiality of the Horse, ed. Miriam A. Bibby and Brian G. Scott, 107- 
31 (Budapest: Trivent, 2020). 

2 Critical discussion of the sections on breeding and horse care are in Jobst, “Practical 
Advice”; for the sections on early training and bitting, see the study by Jobst in this volume. 
23 Jobst, “Practical Advice.” 
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circumspection of modern horsemanship manuals.”?4 In particular, 
Rufus’s emphasis on kindness in dealing with young horses and the 
importance of touch in first habituating the young horse to its human 
handler is very modern, in line with both traditional principles of starting 
a young horse and the methods of “natural horsemanship.” In his 
emphasis on kindness and moderation, Rufus follows the ancient author 
Xenophon, who was unknown in Rufus’s time, parallels the respect for 
the horse expressed in the Arabic furusiiya literature, but also anticipates 
the late fifteenth-century treatise on horsemanship by Dom Duarte I of 
Portugal, who likewise advises being considerate of horses’ needs.” 


Traditions of early horse training in the west in medieval 
times and today 


Today, the term “horse breaking” is sometimes considered unethical, 
because it implies “breaking” a horse as a character and has the negative 
connotation of a wild west show, with cowboys trying to stay on the back 
of a bucking, fighting wild mustang.” As a result, the term “starting” a 
horse is preferred. Interestingly, in the French version of Rufus’s treatise, 
the colts who are brought to the stable at the age of two are described as 
“wild,” hence he uses the term that can be translated as “taming” (dompter 
in the French translation of the Latin original; the action is called 
domatione in the Latin text and domare in Italian).?” This process involves 
a young horse crossing the border between nature and culture, 
transitioning from its “wild” state to “tameness.” The transition is a long 
process, with the young horse spending considerable time in “no man’s 


24 Elizabeth S. Leet, “On Equine Language: Jordanus Rufus and Thirteenth-Century 
Communicative Horsemanship,” in Animal Languages in the Middle Ages, ed. Alison 
Langdon, 175-95 (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2018), 175-6. 

25 For a discussion of respect to horses in medieval European literature, see the study by 
Karen Campbell, “Reading Horses and Riding Chivalry,’ in The Horse in Premodern 
European Culture, ed. Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson, 107-22 (Kalamazoo: 
Medieval Institute Publications, 2020). 

2% This iconic image of a cowboy “breaking” a mustang is epitomized, for example, in 
Aimé Tschiffely’s The Tale of Two Horses, where the scene is presented from the horse’s 
perspective (the novel is based on the 10,000 miles journey through the Americas on 
horseback, which took place in 1925, but begins with the catching and breaking of two 
mustangs, the narrators of the Taz). 

27 Molin, Hippiatria, section two “de captione et domatione equi,” 4 eż passim. In Italian, 
this section is named “Lo modo di pigliare et di domare” (Cruppi, Ruffo, 63). 
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land” until it can be easily ridden in all gaits (walk, trot, and cantor). 
Training a young horse, for Rufus, as today, is a process rather than a 
result, as his fully trained horse must be attentive and tractable. Arguably, 
some horses that have been ridden in all gaits remain so “wild” that they 
are effectively unbroken — a fully trained horse would be the one which 
is safe to ride for at least one rider, if not for any rider. Interestingly, 
Rufus makes a distinction between “taming” a horse and its subsequent 
training, which he describes as “education” (doctrina in Latin and 
Italian).?® This lexical usage continued not only in the early modern 
period, but also into the nineteenth century: in his famous Encyclopedia, 
Denis Magner talks about “taming” and “subjecting,” but also about 
“educating” horses.” Thus, the modern emphasis on treating horses with 
respect and engaging their minds as well as their bodies, which is 
emphasized by many contemporary horse trainers, for instance, the 
British Richard Maxwell, has a long and continuous history. 

While Rufus’s advice on starting — or educating — young horses is 
some eight hundred years old, it has some value, quite beyond academic 
interest, to modern equestrians. Not only Rufus’s emphasis on kindness 
and respect for horses is valuable, but some of his methods were 
embraced, sometimes even rediscovered after decades and centuries of 
oblivion, by contemporary horse trainers. The situation about which 
Rufus writes is far from unknown, either. Whereas horses are often bred 
on smaller private yards, where they are regularly handled, the majority 
of sport horses in Europe are bred on breeding farms large and small, 
where they spend the first years of their life with little direct contact with 
humans. Such horses, although they do see humans regularly, remain 
very similar to Rufus’s “wild” colts. Moreover, in certain traditional 
environments, such as the national park of New Forest in the UK, horses 


28 “De doctrina equi” (Molin, Hippiatria, 10); “dela doctrina del cavallo” (Cruppi, Ruffo, 86). 
2 Thus, in preliminary remarks, Magner speaks about “the true ground of success in the 
subjection and education of horses” (Denis Magner, Magner's Classic Encyclopedia of the 
Horse (New York: Castle Books, 2004 [1887]), 27-8). In the preface, the unknown author 
begins by regretting that “There are eleven million horses in the United States, and not 
one man in a million who knows how to educate them to the highest degree of 
usefulness” before going on to outline that “Next to child training and government 
comes horse training and government” (Preface to Magner, Encyclopedia). 

30 Maxwell highlights the importance of working with the mind of a horse in many of his 
books, most notably Training Your Young Horse. 
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are still bred in the traditional way, foraging in the wild as they did in the 
Middle Ages.*! 

The question of when to start riding a young horse is a topic of 
considerable debate today, with many proponents of animal warfare 
recommending to wait until the horse is fully grown, between the age of 
seven and eight. This approach, however, is disputed by others, who 
argue that, in many parts of the world, horses were and still are backed 
at the age of three, two, and even as early as even one and a half years. It 
is likely that moderation is the key to approaching this issue, and the 
amount of workload would have to be adjusted individually for each 
horse, taking into consideration its physical and psychological 
development. There is no conclusive evidence to prove that moderate 
activity under saddle prior to the age of five is detrimental to the horse’s 
well-being or that horses that begin to be ridden at the end of five live 
longer and more injury-free lives.? 

One contemporary British horse trainer, Ann Hyland, concurs with 
the view that horses are to be started under saddle relatively early. Ann 
Hyland is a horse historian, breeder, and trainer. She is best known to 
medievalists for her pioneering books in horse history from the ancient 
times to the early modern period (Training the Roman Cavalry (1993); The 
Medieval Warhorse: From Byzantium to the Crusades (1994); The Warhorse: 
1250-1600 (1998); The Horse in the Middle Ages (1999); The Horse in the 
Ancient World (2003)). She was also an endurance rider, as well as having 
some experience in other equestrian sports, including dressage and 
western riding. She has authored a book for private horse owners, Foa/ 
to Five Years (1980), where, like Rufus, she goes from breeding the foal to 
starting a young horse and early riding, up to choosing the discipline in 
which to train the horse, albeit, like Rufus, she says little about specialized 
training for horses doing different disciplines. Although today the 


31 On New Forest, see Gail Brownrigg, “Pony Breeding in New Forest: A Continuation 
of Medieval Practice,” in The Materiality of the Horse, ed. Miriam A. Bibby and Brian G. 
Scott, 1-36 (Budapest: Trivent, 2020). 

32 One of the most notorious cases is that of flat-racing Thoroughbreds, who are raced 
at the age of two and, hence, are backed and ridden before they are two. The evidence 
provided by scientific studies, however, is ambiguous, to say the least: J. C. Tanner, C. 
W. Rogers and E. C. Firth, “The association of 2-year-old training milestones with career 
length and racing success in a sample of Thoroughbred horses in New Zealand,” Equine 
Veterinary Journal 45:1 (2013): 20-4, https:/ /doi.org/10.1111/j.2042-3306.2011.00534.x 
(accessed November 23, 2020). 
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general tendency is to mount the horse relatively late, between the ages 
of three and five,” with the exception of Thoroughbred horses that are 
to be used in flat-racing, where the horses are trained from about 
eighteen months, Hyland recommends a very early starting point of 
approximately two and a half or even slightly earlier. According to 
Hyland, in its second year, a young horse should be going in walk and 
trot, as well as backing up, and he would have been on his first hack in 
the company of a more experienced horse. This timeline seems 
compatible with Rufus’s recommendations: although Rufus does not 
indicate how long each stage in the training of a young horse should take, 
he makes it clear that a horse would be ridden in walk (the gait is not 
specified, so a horse might have been ridden in trot as well) before winter, 
when a break is advised due to weather conditions. 

By modern standards, with its insistence that a horse should be fully 
physically mature before it is backed, Hyland’s advice may sound 
overwhelming. However, she is mindful of equine welfare and notes at 
the end of the chapter on elementary schooling that a two-year-old horse, 
which would be trained to required standard by early autumn, is best left 
to rest over winter. She warns that “If you decide occasionally to ride 
your rising three-year-old, on no account must he be really worked. He is 
still a baby, several years to maturity. A gentle walk and trot, for a half- 
hour maximum, once or twice a week is enough, provided he is quiet.”34 
Hyland insists that training should be gently progressive, with periods 
off-work between stages of training until a horse is fully mature, and she 
recommends postponing further schooling until the horse is “three or 
three and a half years old.” This, again, seems compatible with Rufus, 
who recommends riding the young horse carefully over winter. 

Medieval and early modern authors likewise diverge on this issue, and, 
indeed, different breeds will have different timing, too. As a rule, smaller 
and lighter breeds mature quicker than bigger and heavier ones, and there 
is evidence that medieval warhorses were relatively small by modern 


33 The horse’s skeleton fully matures around the age of seven and a half in stallions of 
the larger breeds. The question is, of course, whether one needs to wait until a horse is 
fully physically mature to be started under saddle, or it can be ridden carefully and with 
consideration (which is necessarily a subjective category) before full maturity. Debating 
this question is beyond the scope of this chapter. 

34 Ann Hyland, Foal to Five Years (Hong Kong: Everbest, 1997 [1980]), 83. 

35 Ibidem. 
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standards, rarely reaching over 14 hands (approximately 140 cm).3° Rufus 
recommends starting work at two, which means that by two and a half, 
colts would be probably going in walk and trot at least. By this time, the 
colts would be past the youthful age of misbehaviour that Maxwell calls 
“terrible twos.”37 Rusius, who generously borrows from Rufus, also 
advises to start a horse’s training, or education (“educatione”) at two.38 
In the context of Renaissance Iberia, Chacón recommends starting to 
ride also at the age of two and a half. Fallows notes that Chacón 
“recommends a gradual approach, stating that at two-and-a-half years old 
colts should be bitted and trained to trot, amble and gallop for a few 
hours per day in a variety of different terrains.”°° Some other early 
modern authors likewise recommend bringing a horse to the stable at the 
age of two and starting to work a horse at this point, which shows how 
influential Rufus’s writings — and practices continued to be in the 
sixteenth century. Giovanni Battista Ferraro, for instance, notes that it is 
very important that horses are kept with their mothers until two full years 
of age, stating that right after they finish their first two years of life, colts 
must be separated from their mothers and brought elsewhere. According 
to Ferraro, this will allow the colts to grow stronger and better, and 


36 Helene Benkert provides such evidence based on the study of horse skeletons from 
medieval Europe in “Warhorse. The Zooarchaeological View on the Role of Horses in 
European Medieval Warfare and Beyond,” paper presented at the International Medieval 
Congress, Leeds, in July 2020. 

37 Maxwell, Training Your Young Horse. 

38 Rusius, Laurentius. Liber marescalciae equorum (Johann und Conrad Hist, 1489), fols. VII- 
VIII, ca. xix, “De educatione adultorum”: https://play.google.com/books/reader?id=- 
RhfAAAAcAAJ&hl=en_GB&pg=GBS.PR7 (accessed October 15, 2020). 

39 Noel Fallows, Jousting in Medieval and Renaissance Iberia (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 
2010), 298, referring to Chacón, Tractado de la caualleria de la gineta, ed. Fallows, 15. It 
should be noted that the gaits to which Chacon refers may have been mistranslated by 
Fallows: an amble is a gait that is different from walk, which is peculiar to the so-called 
gaited horses, the medieval “amblers.” Gallop is the fastest speed of the horse, a four- 
beat gait which is distinct from cantor, a three-beat gait that is similar to gallop but more 
controlled. In the romance languages and some other languages that have borrowed their 
terminology from French or Italian, the term “galop” means “cantor.” While gallop is 
not used in cavalry formations, cantor is, so it would make more sense to teach a young 
horse to cantor before it gallops. However, I was unable to assess Chacon’s text directly, 
so I cannot claim that Fallows’s translation is imprecise. 
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bringing them in at the age of two will prevent the risk that they mate 
with their own mothers.” 

Indeed, when medieval authors and early modern authors 
recommend starting later, but it is sometimes unclear whether they 
caution against working horses or against mounting young horses at all. 
Certainly, the warning of such early modern authors as Cavendish that 
horses should not be ridden in the manege before they are five refers to 
the fact that, in the manege, horses were taught dressage movements that 
require maturity and athleticism, which of course are impossible in young 
horses. This, however, does not preclude the possibility that these horses 
have already been broken in by assistants before they are introduced to 
work in the manege. 

Modern practice on working young horses varies by country and 
discipline. Different disciplines will require different norms for each age 
group, e.g., flat-racing starts at two, while the World Breeding 
Championship for Young Horses includes competitors aged five to 
seven, jumping 100 to 140 cm. Evidently, to jump 100 cm at the age of 
five, a horse needs to be broken in at the age of four, and preliminary 
work, including handling, lungeing and free-jumping, is usually carried 
even earlier. For the World Breeding Championship in dressage, the 
horses ate aged five to seven (the horses aged seven go under slightly 
different rules).*! Serious work that requires athleticism and 
concentration is usually reserved until a horse is at least five years old. 

Overall, it is clear that, although Rufus’s timeline for horse training 
was not universally accepted in the medieval period, it was common 
practice to start horses under saddle by the age of three in high and late 
medieval Europe. This practice was contested with the advent of manege 


40 Giovanni Battista Ferraro, Cavallo frenato di Pirro Antonio Ferraro Napolitano ... (Pace, 
1602), 18, cap. 22, “Il modo come mantener si debbano i Polledri nella campagna, infino 
atre anni,” https://archive.org/details/hin-wel-all-00000615-001 /page/n140/mode/ 
2up (accessed October 7, 2020). I would like to thank Irina Mattioli for her help in 
translating the passage. Pluvinel, however, recommends starting horses at four around a 
single pillar, which is an entirely different approach. An experimental study of Pluvinel’s 
method was presented by Lisa Marieke Kyre at the virtual conference Historical Practices 
in Horsemanship and Equestrian Sports. 

4 “FEI WBFSH Dressage World Breeding Championship for Young Horses 
Guidelines,” updated 1 January 2020. https://inside.fei.org/sites/default/files/Guide 
lines%20FEI_WBFSH_Effective_1_January_2020_Updated%2002.06.2020.pdf 
(accessed October 7, 2020). 
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riding, as the so-called “airs above the ground” would require a horse 
that was physically mature. It remains unclear, though, whether horses 
who were not destined for the performance in the manege were also 
started later in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Today, many 
disciplines require starting a horse under saddle before it reaches full 
physical maturity, but it is not certain whether this practice is always 
detrimental to the horse’s health and longevity. What remains 
surprisingly stable is the vocabulary associated with horse training: these 
intelligent animals are not only to be “tamed” or “subjected,” but also, 
like children, they are to be “educated.” This seems very appropriate, 
especially in the context of Rufus’s treatise, where the education of a 
young horse begins when the animal is still a child, both physically and 
intellectually. 


“Unwilding”/ taming “wild” horses 


Rufus recommends breeding from carefully chosen broodmares, who 
should be in good condition, neither too fat nor too thin, but he does 
not specify how to tell the difference. For him, it seems, this was a matter 
evident to every good horseman. He advises breeding in hand, as 
opposed to letting a stallion loose with a mare, arguing that this would 
produce better results. Conversely, it has been proven that, if a stallion is 
left to roam with a mare or mares, the rate of success is higher than when 
breeding in hand. However, breeding in hand is often safer for the mare 
and the stallion, and, today, most studs use in-hand breeding or artificial 
insemination. Breeding in hand also ensures that the mare has been 
impregnated by a particular stallion. Moreover, as Rufus’s horses are elite 
products for the nobility, breeding in hand, which is more labour- 
intensive and ensures that both the sire and the dam are known, caters 
to this elite target audience and enhances the perceived value of the 
horse. 


42 In the market of elite horses, where prices could vary drastically even in the same time 
and country, perceived value could be far more important — and far above — a horse’s 
actual value. For a study of price-making factors for warhorses in medieval England, see 
Ropa, “The Price and Value of the Warhorse in Late Medieval England,” in The Horse in 
Premodern European Culture, ed. Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson, 219-34 
(Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 2020). As a side note, even today, horse 
prices are often subjective and depend on many factors, including the horse’s parentage. 
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Meanwhile, in many parts of medieval Europe, horses were bred by 
leaving a stallion run freely with mares over the breeding season or even 
through the year. This practice, examined in detail by Gail Brownrigg, is 
still continued in New Forest in England,* as well as in some regions of 
Asia and in other parts of the world. In this sense, both Rufus’s colts and 
the horses that are described as “wild” in medieval sources, such as 
medieval Welsh and Anglo-Saxon laws, are not wild in the sense of being 
feral, but merely unhandled. Brownrigg explains that “It is likely that 
many of these horses were virtually unhandled, except when they were 
rounded up to take the youngstock away to be sold or trained. They were 
referred to as the ‘wild’ mares, meaning shy and untamed.”* Their 
experience of humans is limited to occasional encounters, in the course 
of which they may be checked up and branded, as the practice in New 
Forest was until recent times.” Many horses coming from breeding studs 
for training today are similar to Rufus’s “wild” horses in the sense that 
they are virtually unhandled. This is the impression left by Gallier’s 
testimony,*° when she speaks about young Thoroughbreds who are not 
even halter-trained, and this is also my own experience of working with 
certain horses that come from certain studs. 

Unlike some medieval authors who insist on leaving the mares stabled 
lest they would injure themselves, Rufus states that mares should not be 
contained lest they would miscarry. It is not clear if they are turned out 
without any supervision or if they are checked regularly and brought to 
the stable to deliver, but the former seems to be the case, as Rufus does 
not discuss delivery and imprinting (touching a newly born foal). He 
specifies that foals should be left “in the wild” for the first two years of 
their lives with their mothers because, if they are used to roam freely on 
all sorts of grounds, they would develop firmer limbs. Today, it is likewise 
recommended that even the foals that are born in the stable should be 


This is particularly true of racehorses, where prices can be truly astronomic, but, on a 
smaller scale, it is true of all sport horses. 

8 Brownrigg, “Pony Breeding in New Forest.” 

4 Ibidem, 4. 

45 On the “wild” horses in medieval Welsh and Anglo-Saxon law, see Edgar Rops, “The 
Horse in Welsh and Anglo-Saxon Law,” in The Horse in Premodern European Culture, ed. 
Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson, 205-18 (Kalamazoo, Medieval Institute Press, 
2020); on the historical and modern New Forest practices of horse management, see 
Brownrigg, “Horse Breeding in New Forest.” 

46 Susan Gallier, One of the Lads. Racing on the Inside (London: Stanley Paul, 1988), 134. 
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turned out in the early days of their lives and should spend as much time 
out of the stable as possible, walking and playing on all kinds of ground. 
This is also the case of the more expensive “sports” horses, including the 
English Thoroughbreds, who would spend most of their life during their 
sports career indoors. 

Rufus’s advice of leaving foals with their mothers for the first two 
years of their lives implies that either the foals would be nursed by the 
dams over these two years or the dams would be brought in the stable 
soon after the birth of the foal or when the foal turns one year old to be 
mated again. In the latter case, the dam would naturally wean the foal 
towards the end of her pregnancy, when the foal would be about nine or 
ten months old. By the time the young colts would be brought in for 
their training at the beginning of their second year, they would have 
some, but still very limited, familiarity with humans. In the former case, 
the foals may have no contact at all prior to being brought in at the age 
of two. This is also the less stressful scenario for the mare, who would 
have one foal every three years rather than every year. Again, Rufus’s 
scenatio of breeding has parallels in certain horse-breeding contexts in 
the western world, and it is also sound in that young horses would 
become stronger by living outdoors with their dams throughout their 
early years of life. 


Introducing tack to the horse: the headcollar, the bit, and the 
bridle 


Rufus explains that colts brought to the stable at the age of two would 
be “wild” (“sauvage” in the Middle French text) meaning they are 
unhandled — just as the New Forest ponies today are largely unhandled. 
He describes the ways of getting them used to the basics — to being lead 
in hand, touched and groomed, as well to being tacked. Rufus’s 
instructions are detailed and functional: for instance, he mentions that it 
is best to start leading a young horse in the company of another, 
presumably more experienced horse, because horses are herd animals, so 
a colt would more willingly follow another equine than a human: “soit 
meneze en compaignie d’aucun cheval, pour ce que toutes choses 
semblables devisent a estre ensemble et li poulains en sera menez plus 
sauvement” [let him be led in the company of another horse, because all 
similar creatures like to be together and the colts will be led more safely] 
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($ 31).47 Rufus also highlights that it is important to get the horse used to 
being touched by hand everywhere: this would include the sensitive areas 
of the head, the back, the belly, and the feet, all of which would need to 
be touched later, when the horse is tacked up for riding or, in the case of 
feet, shod “Et tousjours soit acoustumez de lui toucher son cors et touz 
les membres simplement, juques tant qu’il soit simples et humbles et 
dontez en tele maniere que Pen le puisse toucher surement par tout le 
cors, especiaument les piez en maniere de lui ferrer” [And always 
accustom him to being touched his body and all his legs simply, until he 
is simple and humble and tamed in such manner that you can safely touch 
on all his body, especially his feet in the manner to shoe him] (§ 35). The 
word “acoustumez,” which means “to accustom, to get someone used to 
something” is the key: Rufus uses this word throughout the sections of 
the treatise when he discusses various stages of the horse’s training. The 
repetition of this word reveals the underlying discourse of “custom” or 
“artifice”*? as opposed to nature: naturally, horses are flight animals, who 
are distrustful of being touched on the back and belly, where they are 
particularly vulnerable to predators, as well as the head and feet, which, 
too, are vulnerable areas. It is a horse’s natural impulse to protect these 
areas, as well as to distrust any being that tries to get on its back. 
However, a horse can be desensitized, or, to use the vocabulary of the 
French translation, accustomed, to a variety of experiences. Modern 
horse trainer Richard Maxwell speaks of the number of successful 
repetition needed to make a horse adopt a new way of behaviour, a new 
habit: for instance, if a horse objects to being saddled, it should be 
saddled and unsaddled for as many as fifty time in sequence — until it 
becomes completely comfortable with the process. 

When brought to the stable at the age of two, the colts would be 
naturally nervous because of the change of environment and the 


47 Quotations here and elsewhere from Prévot’s edition, with references to line numbers 
given parenthetically. Translations are by Jennifer Jobst, edited by me. I would like to 
thank Jennifer for allowing me to consult her translation at a very early stage in her work. 
48 The word “artifice” is used later in the treatise, when Rufus warns against a horse 
forgetting earlier training through the rider’s carelessness: in the passage in question, 
Rufus explains that, if a horse is left idle for extensive periods of time: “le trop reposer 
fait pigresse et chaitivete, et ce qu’il aura aprins par artifice li convendra oublier” [because 
too much rest causes indolence and wretchedness, and what he has learned by artifice 
will soon be forgotten] (§ 124). This passage is discussed by Jennifer Jobst in her chapter 
in the present volume. 
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presence of humans, so Rufus reminds that the handler should be 
patient, should not shout or hit the young horse, and should address it 
in soft tones. Rufus writes that, especially in the early stages of training, 
“Nus hons ne se doit courroucier contre le poulein, especialment au 
commencement, car il en pourroit prendre aucun mauves vice ou aucune 
mauvese tache non convenable” [No man should get angry with a young 
horse, especially at the beginning, because due to this the horse could get 
a bad vice or inappropriate bad habit] (§ 34). Interestingly, Rufus does 
not specify what bad vices and habits he means: these could be defensive 
behaviours, such as biting or attacking the grooms. A young horse can 
also grow scared of humans, which would hinder further training. Finally, 
a horse that feels moral or physical discomfort can acquire undesirable 
forms of behaviour, such as cribbing (chewing the wood in the stable), 
wind-sucking (when a horse bites into an object, such as a board, and 
simultaneously draws in breath), rocking, or weaving (the latter two 
forms of behaviour involve restless moving in a stable). All of these 
habits harm a horse’s health, but they are caused by mental or physical 
discomfort, such as lack of food, abusive company, loneliness, etc. 

Rufus’s concern with a horse’s welfare is equally apparent at the 
subsequent stages of training. Once a horse is broken in and is ridden, it 
may get scared of going past certain objects, in which case it must be 
gently persuaded to move on, avoiding any violence: 


Et se le cheval a paour a passer par le dit lieu, il ne le doit pas 
efforcer cruelment, ne de fortes bateures ou de verges ou 
d’esperons, Mais le doit convenablement et legierement batre 
et le mener tout doucement, de quoy il cuideroit tousjours 
estre ainsi batuz; pour quoy, quant il orroit quelque rumeur 
ou aucun son, de ce il devenroit paoureux. 

[And if the horse is fearful to pass by the things I have said, 
you do not have to cruelly force him, nor beat him strongly 
with a rod or with spurs. But he must be hit appropriately 
and lightly and gently sent on, so that he would think he 
would always be hit this way, because, when he hears some 
rumour or some other thing, he will become fearful] (§ 96-7). 


The rationale is simple: Rufus seeks to bring up a fearless and faithful 
companion for working under extreme circumstances, rather than a 
cowardly servant. 
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The first piece of equipment to which a horse is introduced is the 
headcollar, which is used for leading the horse. Rufus also recommends 
using hobbles for tying the horse’s feet, which would prevent it from 
roaming around while being stabled or left to stand in the running water. 
Rufus’s stables appear to have had no partitions, so the use of hobbles 
would discourage a horse from running around the place and injuring 
himself or other horses. Today, the use of hobbles is banned in some 
countries, but they were still in wide use at the end of the twentieth 
century. Instead, modern horses are taught to stand still while tied up, 
for instance, when they are groomed, tended by the farrier, transported 
in the trailer, etc. 

Next, it is explained how to introduce the bit, noting that the mildest 
type of the bit is to be used on the young horse: “Il est convenable chose 
et naturele, et reson le requiert, que Pan ait .I. fraig foible et le plus leger 
que lan puet avoir [It is an appropriate thing and natural, and reason 
requires it that one’s bridle be the weakest and lightest that we can have] 
(§ 71). It is remarkable that the French text invokes nature here, as 
putting a foreign object into a horse’s mouth would appear as a very 
unnatural action.4? However, young horses are mouthy, that is, they are 
keen to explore objects with their mouth: the problem with the bit is not 
to make a horse take it, but the fact it would stay in a horse’s mouth. To 
encourage the horse to take the bit and interact with it, Rufus advises to 
put honey or something sweet on it: “Apres soit oins le morts dou fraing 
dun poi de miel, ou d’aucune austre chose douce” [Afterwards you 
anoint the bit a little honey, or any other sweet thing] (§ 71).°° 
Interestingly, one early modern illustrated treatise on bits shows a curb 
bit with a hollow mouthpiece that can be filled with honey.’! Today, bits 


4 The reference to nature is not in Molin’s edition of the Latin text. 

50 “De melle, vel aliquo dulci primo in morsu dixi poni, quoniam gustatam dulcedinem 
aliquoties libentius iterato recipit” (Molin, Hippiatria, 10). In the French translation, there 
is a sentence explaining why the bit should be light between the note on putting honey 
on the bit and the explanation on why it is done: “Tant le prendra il plus voulantiers des 
en avant, et plus legeremant, et pour la doucour, qu’il aura santue, siques il le retendra 
plus voulantiers une autre foiz” [So that he will take it more willingly going forwards, and 
more easily, and for the sweetness, which he will have felt, he will hold it more willingly 
another time] (§73). 

51 Mariam Selge, “A Tool of Brutal Enforcement or Subtle Communication? The Role 
of Curb Bits in the 16th and 17th-Century Horse Training,” paper delivered at the online 
conference Historical Practices in Horsemanship and Equestrian Sports, Latvian 
Academy of Sport Education, Riga, 26 August 2020. 
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shaped as straight bars and snaffles with two links are used for young 
horses, as both are very mild. In working with young horses, Richard 
Maxwell recommends “straight plastic, mullen mouth or French link” 
mouthpiece.’? 

While plastic bits were not available in Rufus’s times, organic bits, 
such as those made of rope or leather, could have been used in the early 
stages of training, as some indirect evidence for such bits appears in 
archaeology from the prehistoric times onwards, and, in rural contexts, 
organic bits continue to be used into the present day.” Rufus, however, 
does not mention organic bits, which may indicate that the problem of 
colts refusing to accept the metal bit was relatively uncommon. Rufus 
does not specify whether the bit used on the young horse would be a 
snaffle or a curb bit. Today, snaffle bits are commonly used for starting 
even those dressage horses that would later perform in curb bits. 
However, experimental work shows that a young horse can just as easily 
accept a curb bit, provided that initially it is used very mildly.** It is 
remarkable that, when looking at medieval material, we see the 
overwhelming presence of snaffle bits in archaeological context, whereas 
medieval art shows almost exclusively horses being ridden in curb bits. 
Indeed, the Luttrel psalter even shows a cart-pulling horse in a curb bit, 
which is highly unlikely, as curb bits, due to their design, would be more 
expensive than snaffles. In this case, the illuminator seems to have 
reproduced the familiar model of a horse with a curb bit, but substituted 
a cart for a knight. 


52 Maxwell, Train Your Young Horse, 41. 

53 The use of organic mouthpieces by prehistoric equestrian has been argued by Katherine 
S. Kanne, “Envisioning Early Equestrianism: Clues from Archaeology and Ancient 
DNA,” paper delivered at the online conference Historical Practices in Horsemanship 
and Equestrian Sports, Latvian Academy of Sport Education, Riga, 25 August 2020. On 
organic mouthpieces, both in prehistoric times and more recently, see Brian G. Scott, 
“Some notes on horse-riding in the Irish Later Bronze Age,” The Journal of Irish Archaeology 
28 (2019): 17-48, especially 19-20. 

54 Pluvinel recommends training a horse at the age of four around the pillar, using a curb 
bit. Pluvinel’s programme was implemented by Lisa Marieke Kyre in the course of a 
practical experiment, in the course of which the horse did not offer any resistance to the 
bit. The horse was not bitted with a snaffle prior to being introduced to a curb bit: Lisa 
Marieke Kyre, “An Experimental Case Study of Pluvinel's Horse Training around the 
Single Pillar,” paper delivered at the online conference Historical Practices in 
Horsemanship and Equestrian Sports, Latvian Academy of Sport Education, Riga, 24 
August 2020. 
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The bit is introduced only after the horse is halter-trained and used 
to being led by a rope attached to the halter. Today, it is advised not to 
lead the horse by the bit at least during the first few times — Rufus does 
not specify this, but, given how important progressive training is in his 
treatise, it is possible that he would envisage putting a halter over the 
bridle for the first time or leaving a horse with a bridle without leading it 
anywhere, to make it come to terms with new sensations. In any case, a 
horse would be used to following the handler unconditionally, so any 
pressure on the bit would be minimal. 

What is most intriguing is that Rufus does not speak about getting 
the horse used to the saddle at this early stage. Today, a horse would be 
first introduced to a surcingle with rings or a girth early on, around the 
same time as it is introduced to the bridle. After the horse gets used to 
the girth, the saddle is introduced. Horses can also be introduced to the 
saddle straight away, especially if the horse in question is a particularly 
calm individual. However, Rufus recommended mounting the horse 
first. He does not provide reasons for this recommendation, but we 
cannot assume this was the common practice across medieval Europe. 
Certainly, in the late medieval and early modern periods horses were 
started in special saddles; in France, a breaking-in saddle was called /a 
bardelle. Frederic Magnin explains that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, “La bardelle est une selle rustique qui sert à debourrer les 
poulains” [the bardelle is a rustic saddle used to desensitize colts].°> It 
seems that these were some sort of saddles made of sacks with padding, 
possibly similar to the modern treeless saddle. The men who mounted 
young horses were called pejoratively in Italian by a name that was 
derived from this type of saddle and were considered to be relatively 
unskilled riders — the impression is that these men were supposed to do 
nothing but “sit” on the horse. Of course, breaking a young horse does 
require certain skills and, most of all, a particular mindset, but the 
implication is that these riders have not mastered the advanced skills of 
“airs above the ground” that were growing in sophistication from the 
sixteenth century onwards. 

Remarkably, there is some evidence that using the saddle should not 
be considered as the only right way of starting a young horse even today. 


> Frederic Magnin (ed.), Une école d'équitation a la fin de la Renaissance. Le traité inédit du sieur 
de Lugny (1597) (A.H.C.E., 2019), 91. Translations here and elsewhere of French, with the 
exception of Prévot’s edition, are my own. 
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In one of his earlier books, Understanding Your Horse (1996), Maxwell also 
discusses some issues in starting horses under saddle, mostly 
concentrating on the problems to which incorrect decisions or 
apparently insignificant incidents during early work may lead. In the 
opening pages of the book, he challenges some of the assumptions that 
are traditionally made in working with horses: 


The way in which most of us handle horses is based upon 
customaty procedures handed down from generation to 
generation, most of which we accept without question as 
“normal” practice. But why not challenge this norm? For 
example, when “breaking” a horse, why do we always get him 
used to the saddle before we put a rider on board? Consider 
this formula for a change, that if a horse respects his handler 
and is used to him touching him all over, then he might be 
happier to accept the sandler on his back in the first instance, 
rather than the strange element of the saddle? Just because a 
certain method is accepted practice does not mean that it is 
the most effective or the right way of doing things. 
Sometimes practices have developed with very little thought 
for the unfortunate horse on the receiving end of our 
training. All too often we fail to question what we are doing, 
and more significantly, we don’t notice what the horse is 
telling us.56 


In this passage, Maxwell stresses the role of custom and knowledge 
that is handed down from horseman to horseman. Indeed, although 
nowadays there are formal college courses in working with young and 
adult horses, knowledge about horses has been, and still largely is, handed 
down by way of oral transmission and observation. This is particularly 
true of starting or breaking youngsters — a hands-on experience, which 
relies on intuition more than on anything one can learn from books or 
theoretical courses. As Maxwell stresses, one has to hear and feel a horse 
in order to understand it, observe its reactions, feel when it is 
comfortable or stressed in order to proceed safely through the stages of 
training. The emphasis on understanding a horse and relying on one’s 
feeling or intuition, on building communication with the animal rather 


56 Richard Maxwell, Understanding Your Horse (Devon: David & Charles, 1996), 7. 
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than following laid-out rules is what would make Rufus’s work 
particularly approachable to a practical horseman — whether this 
horseman would live in the thirteenth or the twenty-first century. 


Ways of mounting your young horse 


In the contemporary western tradition of horsemanship, a young horse 
would usually be taught to be led in hand and lunged before it is 
mounted. Lungeing or longeing is the process in which a horse that wears 
a headcollar, a cavesson or a bridle “travels in a circle around the trainer 
at the walk, trot and canter in both directions.”5’ This is similar to 
working around the single pillar, an exercise described by early modern 
authors, such as Pluvinel. Rufus, however, does not seem to be aware of 
longeing, for he speaks only about the handler leading the young horse 
around the court: “puis que le poulain receit voulentiers le fraig et sanz 
nule force, Pan e doit conduire a la main, le matin et le soir, de ca et de 
la, par aucuns jours, juques tant que li poulains aille tres bien apres celui 
qui le maine” [when the young horse takes willingly the bridle and 
without no force, he can be led by hand, in the morning and in the 
evening, here and to there, for all days, until the young horse goes very 
well after the one who leads him] ($ 74.58 This does not mean that 
longeing was an early modern invention, but Rufus provides no evidence 
of any groundwork done with the young horse beyond it being walked 
in hand.°? 

Although lungeing in modern European practice is fundamental in 
working with horses, both young and adult ones, it is not indispensable. 
Lungeing can serve a number of purposes, from pedagogical (learning 


57 Ellen Schuthof-Lesmeister and Kip Mistral, Horse Training In-hand. A Modern Guide to 
Working from the Ground (Vermont: Trafalgar Books, 2009), 14. 

58 In the Latin text, this is a continuation of the sentence on anointing the bit with honey: 
“postquam vero frenum sine difficultae receput, hinc et illinc per aliquos dies mane et 
sero ad manum ducatur, donec pro optime ductorem sequitur” (Molin, Hippiatria, 11). It 
is remarkable that, whereas the French translation emphasizes the young horse’s will, as 
the horse receives the bit “voluntarily” (voluntiers), the Latin text simple states that the 
horse “frenum sine difficultae receput” [receives the bit without difficulty]. 

59 I discuss early evidence of lungeing and the respective benefits of lungeing and in-hand 
groundwork in “New Things are Old Things: Rediscovering Traditional Methods in 
Starting Riders and Horses,” paper delivered at the online conference Historical Practices 
in Horsemanship and Equestrian Sports, Latvian Academy of Sport Education, Riga, 24 
August 2020. 
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the horse to obey the handler, moving in circles at the speed indicating 
by the handler and slowing down, stopping and changing direction on 
cue), to athletic (building the horse’s muscles and increasing suppleness) 
to simply making it “run out of steam,” spilling the “bad blood” out on 
the lunge rather than doing it under the rider.° Schuthof-Lesmeister and 
Mistral note that the purpose of lungeing is not to exhaust a horse but to 
build its strength and suppleness, explaining that 


Basic longeing [...] helps to loosen and supple the horse, and 
get him working comfortably on both sides of his body, 
going in both directions. Many horses are allowed to run and 
buck on the longe line, and a young horse will undoubtedly 
take a few wild steps. But, longe work should always be 
considered part of “formal” schooling and should not be 
used “to burn off steam” in an uncontrolled manner.‘! 


While controlled lungeing is the ideal, all too often ignorant or 
careless handlers would make the horse simply run in circles to make it 
“tamer” and “safer” to back. This is the procedure described by Susan 
Gallier, a British stable “lad” with much disapproval, when, with 
characteristic wit, she derides the practice of horse-breaking she 
witnessed at a French racehorse training facility: 


Step one was to lunge [the yearlings], and for this exercise the 
young horses wore a cavesson, without a bit, and were chased 
around and around at full tilt by a lad with a whip, with their 
heads stretched out fully, and their hind quarters all slewed 
off to the outside as they struggled to keep their balance. 
They galloped until they were dripping with sweat, their eyes 
fairly popping out of their heads, and breath sobbing out of 
scatlet nostrils; this completed stage one. On day two the 
exercise was repeated, but when the horse looked fit to drop 
he would have a saddle slapped onto his back, his girths 
winched up tight, and he would be galloped some mote. 


60 Schuthof-Lesmeister and Mistral, Horse Training In-hand, 14; see also Alois Podhajsky, 
The Complete Training of Horse and Rider (New York, London, Toronto, Syndney, Auckland: 
Doubleday Equestrian Library, 1967). On the benefits of lungeing for the rider, see 
George H. Morris, Hunter Seat Equitation (New York, London, Toronto, Syndney, 
Auckland: Doubleday Equestrian Library, 1990 [1971]). 

61 Schuthof-Lesmeister and Mistral, Horse Training In-hand, 34-5. 
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None of them ever wore rollers, nor were they long-reigned, 
nor, indeed, did any of them wear a bridle with a breaking 
bit, not in the box or during work. The next stage was to 
present a Wild West show, complete with hat-waving, 
whooping, bucking and falling off. The yearling was lunged 
with a rider on his back, until one of the lads managed to stay 
on board. [...] Stage four, however, was the most dangerous. 
Now, and only now, the horse wore a bridle, and they turned 
him loose with a rider on board. Of course, the horse knew 
nothing; he was totally unprepared. 


This description is in many ways ironic, and, indeed, one would think 
it incredible. At the same time, ignorance has no limits, and, even today, 
some horses are mounted without the proper amount of preparation, 
either after being lunged to exhaustion or using drugs. 

If we believe that a horse needs to “run out of steam” before it can 
be backed, then Rufus’s silence about lungeing is problematic. However, 
as Gallier’s ironic passage indicates, lungeing a horse to exhaustion would 
not solve the problem of a horse that is not ready to be mounted. A horse 
can catapult an unwanted rider off its back even when it is exhausted 
from running, and, the more it is made to run on the lunge, the stronger 
it will grow with every training, decreasing the rider’s chances of staying 
on board if the horse does not want it. On the other hand, the athletic 
and pedagogical benefits of working in a circle can be achieved by simply 
walking a horse in hand, making it bend and turn on the handler’s signal, 
etc. The horse will also build up muscle when it will be ridden, and it is 
safe to ride from the physical point of view if the work is built gradually, 
being attentive to the horse’s needs and abilities, both physical and 
psychological. 

After a horse has learned to walk in hand, willingly following the 
handler everywhere and allowing to be touched in all areas, including the 
back, it is ready to be mounted. Rufus explains that the rider will mount 
bareback and will be lead around by an assistant before attempting to 
steer the horse himself, which constitutes the next stage: “soit 
chevauchez sanz nule noise et sanz selle et sanz esperons le plus 
legerement et le plus soef que Pan puet. Et soit mene poi a poi et le petit 
pas” [he should be ridden without any argument, and without saddle and 


62 Gallier, One of the Lads, 157. 
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spurs the most lightly and the most agreeably that you can. And you can 
lead him little by little slowly] (§ 75). The person leading the horse should 
turn it, thus making the horse used to working in turn, which would 
involve the shifting of the rider’s weight: “Et soit tournez souventes foiz 
a destre et a senestre, et soit feruz d’une vergete d’une part et d’autre” 
[And turn him frequently to the right and to the left, and hit him with 
little stick on one side and the other] ($76). These preliminaries prepare 
the horse to ridden work in a careful manner meant to minimize physical 
and mental stress for the horse, and, eventually, danger to the rider. 
Rufus does not specify whether the rider would mount from a mounting 
block or would be legged up, but either is possible. Mounting blocks are 
attested from the sixteenth century at least, and its use would make the 
rider getting on the horse’s back smoother and less stressful. 

For someone used to modern ways of starting horses used in Europe, 
it would appear daunting to get on the back of a two-year-old stallion 
without a saddle to hold on to and without a crash helmet or safety vest. 
Nevertheless, as Richard Maxwell reminds us, if a horse is used to the 
handler touching it everywhere on its body, it would rather accept a 
handler on its back than a strange object, namely a saddle. Horses would 
normally find the pressure of a saddle and girth uncomfortable, especially 
in faster work, and would try to get rid of it by bucking and kicking, so it 
is thought that, if a horse fails to get rid of the saddle, it would not try to 
get rid of a person on its back. Also, it is simpler to stay in a comfortable 
saddle than on a slippery back if the horse decides to part ways with the 
rider. Normally, for the first “ridden” lesson, the rider would lie across 


63 “Deinde sine strepitu et tumultu, sine sella et sine calcaribus, suavius et levius quam 
poterit, equitetur et paulatim parvo passu ducatur, eumderm a dextris et a sinistris saepius 
revolvendo quadam virga ipsum percutiendo decenter” (Molin, Hippiatria, 11). 

64 Sieur de Lugny advises using a mounting block in the school, so that smaller disciples 
could get on horseback easily, whereas bigger boys would use the stirrup (Magnin, Une 
école d'équitation, 311, “Comment il faut monter à cheval et la juste assiette de l’escolier a 
cheval” [how a horse is to be mounted and the correct seat of a disciple on horseback]). 
65 However, with a saddle that holds the rider too well, it can also be dangerous. If there 
is one thing it is worse than falling from a horse it is falling with a horse: young horses 
are less balanced, and they are unused to the additional disbalance of the rider, so that 
they can easily topple if they rear too high, in which case a rider could be easily injured 
by the falling horse. Such a case is described by Susan Gallier, who had suffered severe 
injuries when a filly fell over her. Also, having one’s feet in the stirrups is dangerous, too, 
as the rider’s foot can get stuck in a stirrup when the rider falls, leading to the rider being 
dragged on the ground, as the stressed horse tries to get rid of the disturbing object still 
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the horse’s back and slip off if the horse would try anything untoward, 
thus avoiding the risk of injury. In this light, Rufus’s practice would 
appear dangerous, even extreme, but my personal experience shows that 
it works. I have started two three-year-old horses bareback, due to the 
fact their backs were somewhat irregular and a fitting saddle could not 
be found straight away, riding them in walk and up to the moment I 
started trotting. With a couple of other horses, I tried slipping on and off 
their backs while they stood next to the mounting block, without getting 
a reaction from them. 

To test the advice provided by Rufus in his treatise, I decided to 
mount my own young horse, Esmeralde, as a two-year-old for the first 
time. Although she had had a girth and saddle on her back a few times, 
and had been previously lunged, I decided to mount her bareback, after 
working her only in hand and without a saddle for over a month. 
Previously, I have tried sliding on her back from the mounting block and 
sliding off on the other side, while holding the lead rope attached to the 
bridle or the headcollar, which would make the horse used to the 
sensation of a human on her back. To replicate Rufus’s method, I asked 
an assistant to lead the horse with a lead rope attached to the bridle. 
Esmeralde was reasonably confident throughout the lesson and did not 
do anything untoward. Occasionally, she would stop to readjust her 
balance and get used to the new sensation of additional weight moving 
on her back, but she was not unduly disturbed by it. We walked a couple 
of small circles, stopping now and then, and then I dismounted, we 
praised the young horse and released her to enjoy freedom in the 
paddock. 

This experiment was done in August, which would be compatible 
with Rufus’s timeline: if colts were brought to the stable in spring and 
handled daily, at least some of them would be ready to mount by August, 
though some “slow learners” may require up to six months of 
preparation. In my experience, the younger a horse is started, the more 
open it would be to learning, so one might expect that a two-year-old 
horse would transition fairly easily from “wildness” to being tame. On a 


attached to its sides. This is the reason why, when mounting a young and nervous horse, 
a rider can choose not to put the feet in the stirrups. Anyway, at first, the rider often does 
not mount at all but lies across the saddle while the horse is being led around — this means 
that, if a horse tries to throw, the rider would easily slide off the saddle, which means less 
impact in falling off. 
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note of caution, Maxwell remarks that, in a certain early stage in their 
lives, young horses tend to experience what he calls “terrible twos,” 
turning into unruly adolescents for the period between eighteen and 
thirty months.‘ This period, however, may vary, and it may be over by 
the age of two, and thus at the time when Rufus recommends starting 
the training. 

Thus, both the testimony of a contemporary British trainer Richard 
Maxwell and my own experience confirm that Rufus’s advice on early 
training and mounting is not only considerate of the young horse’s needs, 
but also very practicable. In some cases, especially when dealing with 
particularly sensitive young horses, mounting first without a saddle may 
help to avoid trouble. On the other hand, Rufus’s advice may appear less 
safe if approached formally, as the entire process of training in Rufus’s 
manual is based on “feeling,” which can only be developed by handling 
horses on a daily basis and being attentive to the signals they give. While 
Rufus’s treatise describes the process of starting a horse as being very 
straightforward and trouble-free, it does not mean there would have been 
no accidents. Horses are flight animals, and accidents would have been 
inevitable, but Rufus does imply that patience, kindness and consistent 
work would win the trust of any horse — and this is the message reiterated 
by horse trainers throughout centuries.” 


What’s next? Subsequent work with a young horse 


After the horse is backed for the first time, it would be led by a handler 
with the rider on its back on a few occasions, until the rider feels 
confident enough to ride on his own. One problem in this transition is 
that a horse, used to signals made from the ground, would need to get 
used to the signals delivered from above. In groundwork, long-lining, as 
well as work in short and long reins can be used to replicate the order 
that would be made by the pressure of the bit on the horse’s jaws and 
the pressure of the rider’s legs on the sides. Rufus does not suggest that 


66 Maxwell, Train Your Young Horse, 90. 

67 The works of such trainers as Richard Maxwell and Mark Rashid include trouble- 
shooting sections and success stories (Maxwell, Training Your Young Horse and 
Understanding Your Horse, Mark Rashid, Considering the Horse. Tales of Problems Solved and 
Lessons Learned (1993)). Magner, too, provides many examples of taming “notorious 
vicious horses,” highlighting the speed with which his methods brought success (for 
example, in the story of “wild Pete,” Magner, Encyclopedia, 144-7). 
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this kind of groundwork is done, and, indeed, it is not universally 
practiced in starting young horses. On the other hand, a horse can get 
used to the rider’s signals while being led in hand. After it is used to the 
rider’s weight, the rider and handler can synchronize their actions: for 
example, when the handler is going to stop the horse, the rider would 
simultaneously shift his weight back and apply light pressure on the reins, 
which is a command for stopping a horse.® Alternatively, all preparation 
can be skipped, and the rider, first released on the horse, may try to teach 
it signals by trial and error. This is more confusing for the horse, hence 
may be more dangerous — again Gallier is very dismissive of this practice, 
but, in the case she describes, the situation is complicated by the fact the 
young horse is also bridled for the first time for this particular lesson, 
rather than being used to the bridle and the bit over the course of time.” 
I have worked with numerous young, unbacked horses over the course 
of five years, and I have backed some young horses without an assistant 
to lead me. Although this process is slower, it is still doable and does not 
seem to cause undue stress to the horse, if done with gentleness and 
sensitivity, rather than pulling on a horse’s mouth. The main point is to 
remember what Rufus says about working patiently and treating the 
young horse with kindness, an advice which is timeless and unfailing in 
the case of youngsters. This does not mean one has to yield to the horse’s 
whims and does not preclude firmness, but it means that the trainer 
should refrain from scaring, shouting and hitting the young horse at will, 


68 Another way to teach a horse to obey commands from the bit is by long-lining, a 
process in which two lines is attached to the bit, as the reins would attach, and the trainer 
walks behind the horse, making it turn, stop, etc., as if the horse had been harnessed in a 
carriage. However, I have found no evidence of this practice in medieval and early 
modern Europe. 

69 Gallier, One of the Lads describes the practice she witnessed, where a horse, which had 
been lunged, had a saddle and then a rider on, all the time only with a headcollar, is 
introduced to the bridle and the rider at the same time: “Now, and only now, the horse 
wore a bridle, and they turned him loose with a rider on board. Of course, the horse 
knew nothing; he was totally unprepared. For his ignorance, he was punched, kicked, and 
pulled about, until he learned not only to canter forward in a straight line, but also how 
to pull, duck out, cross his jaw, and bolt with his head in the air” (157). This is an example 
of the transition from unridden to ridden horse being very abrupt and confusing: the 
border between un-backed to fully ridden horse is crossed in little more than a single 
stride, but the effects are such as to make one wonder if the horse is actually “broken- 
in” in the sense of being a useful, rideable mount. 
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something that is also emphasized by later authors writing in the 
sixteenth century. 

Rufus does not describe the means of teaching the horse to obey the 
rider in detail, but it seems that at least turning would be taught in co- 
ordination between the handler and the rider, as the horse would learn 
to associate the action of the stick applied by the rider and the actions of 
the handler turning right and left. Rufus recommends riding a horse 
bareback for a month before putting a saddle on it for the first time: 
“Puis que li poulains sera chevauchez en tele maniere par espace dun 
mois, Pan li doit metre la selle sanz noise, et soit chevauchez atout la selle 
juques a tant que le tans d’iver soit entrez” [After the young horse has 
been ridden in this manner for one month, you can put a saddle without 
argument, and ride him around with the saddle until the time of winter 
has arrived] (§ 79).’ By this point, a rider would be used to riding on his 
own, and the horse will be completely used to the weight of a rider on its 
back and thus unlikely to rebel against a saddle. This passage includes 
one of the few indicators of Rufus’s timeline: the mounting is expected 
to occur by October at least, so that the saddle would be introduced in 
November, and the horse would be ridden for at least one month until 
winter. This is a very generous plan, and, if colts are brought for training 
by the time they are two, in late spring or early summer, most young 
horses would be mounted long before October under normal 
circumstances. Rufus proposes a break over winter — this could be to 
accommodate the inclement weather circumstances, but it would also 
provide a welcome break in a young horse’s demanding and intensive 
training and allow him to mature physically and emotionally. 

Indeed, Rufus envisages a change of approach which the trainer takes 
to working the young horse: “quant li tans diver vendra, la mesure et la 
maniere d’enseigner le poulain soit muee en tele maniere” [after the time 
of the winter has passed, the way and the manner to teach to the young 
horse will change in this manner] (§ 81).7! This training is less focused on 
accustoming the horse to its handler or trainer and more on obedience 
under saddle and on preparation for the real ridden work it will do in the 


70 “Quum vero illum spatio unius mensis, vel circa taliter equitaverit, sellae idem 
imponatur sine tumult et strepitu, et deinde cum sella equitetur esquequo recens tempus 
appropinquaverit, scilicet hiemale” (Molin, Hippiatria, 11). 

71 “Post haec autem, frigido tempore accedente, modus, vel maniera equum doctrinandi 
praedicta taliter immutetur” (Ibidem). 
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future. By this point, both the French translation and the Latin refer to 
training as an educational process, “modus, vel maniera equum 
doctrinandi” [the mode and the manner of teaching a horse]: it suggests 
that the horse has transitioned from being a “wild” beast to being a 
tamed, cultured individual, which can be taught in a rational manner, 
pethaps similar to teaching little children. The French word “mesure” 
used by the translator can either be interpreted as synonym to “manière,” 
but it also implies the idea of “measure” or “standard,” thus suggesting 
that working with a young horse should be done in a reasonable, 
proportionate way, avoiding overwork and enforcing regularity, which is 
the idea that appears again and again in the later sections of the text. The 
progressive nature of the training is one of the means of integrating the 
horse into the zone of culture, as opposed to the instinctive, spontaneous 
actions of a wild beast. What the text does not mention is that, of course, 
the early stages of working with a horse would involve a high reliance on 
instinct, as only by having a “feel” for the horse can a handler determine, 
for instance, what is the correct amount of touching for a horse and when 
is the right time to mount the animal. 

Rufus also discusses the work that has to be done to prepare a horse 
for its subsequent life as a serviceable animal, possibly a warhorse, or, 
alternatively, a palfrey or a courser. Once the horse is used to being 
ridden on the court where early training takes place, the transition is to 
be made to riding out in the countryside. This is an excellent way to 
habituate the horse to disturbing noises, situations and a variety of 
grounds. In particular, Rufus advises riding over ploughed fields during 
the winter, which is an excellent way of building the horse’s muscle and 
developing its stamina: “face troter le poulain atrempeement par les 
jacheres plus que par austres lieus. Et par ceste reson li poulains 
s’acoustumera miex a lever les jambes et les piez plus legerement en 
s’aeure pour les motes de roies qui sont par les jacheres” [make the young 
horse trot moderately, in the fallow fields more than other places. And 
for this reason, the young horses will be well accustomed to picking up 
their legs and their feet more lightly for the mounds of furrows that are 
by the fallows] (§ 82).7? It is not entirely clear if Rufus advises riding along 
the fallows or across them. In any case, the emphasis on picking legs and 


72 “quod equitator faciat ipsum per magissias, vel arata campestria moderate troctare, ut 
dictum est, summon mane, ipsum magis a dextris quam a sinistris frequentius 
revolvendo” (Ibidem). 
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feet higher makes it somewhat akin to polework used in training young 
horses today, and indeed Hyland recommends polework as a useful 
alternative to jumping (which should not be undertaken seriously until a 
horse is four) for a young horse.” Again, both the Latin text and the 
French translation stress the importance of moderation in exercising a 
young horse (“moderate troctare”; “face troter le poulain 
atrempeement”), which can be easily bored — or even injured — through 
overwork. As the exercise in fallow fields, whatever its exact purpose and 
manner, is likely to be strenuous, the rider is warned against being carried 
away in performing it: however, Rufus does not specify exactly how 
much is too much — this, again, is left to be determined by the rider’s 
rationality — or feeling of the horse. 

In Rufus’s times, riders would not wear a watch to make sure a young 
horse’s training would take a certain amount of minutes and not mote. 
Still, relying on one’s judgement rather than on the formal indicator of 
minutes spent in the saddle or distance covered is often the best way, as, 
depending on the horse’s individual physical condition and its emotional 
and physical condition on any given day, the workload may vary 
considerably. This progressive building of exercise, which would grow in 
complexity and athleticism, as well as constant attention to a horse’s well- 
being, is, again, imminently practical and timeless. Even if equestrians 
today would not be able to carry out every single piece of Rufus’s advice 
— such as riding in the fallows, which is hardly an option in modern 
stables and would bring the wrath of the neighbouring farmers — the 
underlying idea and spirit of Rufus’s treatise remains topical. 


Conclusions 


As scholars writing on Rufus’s treatise have noted, there are important 
similarities between Rufus’s advice and modern “traditional” and 
“natural” practices. Leet emphasizes Rufus’s attentiveness to equine 
“language,” while Jobst argues that Rufus’s insistence that horses should 
be worked with kindness and patience is timeless. Moreover, many of 
Rufus’s instructions conform to contemporary equestrian practices in the 
western world, while those that are at variance with accepted practices in 
starting horses may, in fact, be just as or even more valid. Comparing my 
own experience of starting young horses with Rufus’s guidelines, I found 


73 Hyland, Foal to Five. 
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that many of the points that appeared to me less familiar were, in fact, 
practicable. Rufus recommends starting horses at two, and, today, many 
trainers, including Hyland and Maxwell, recommend beginning early 
handling even earlier. Foals are halter-trained and taught to follow the 
handler on a lead rope in their first year, and the earliest instance of 
touching foal is imprinting, which is done in the first hours or days after 
birth. A horse can also be introduced to some other tack, such as the bit, 
the saddle-cloth and sheets at any point, and at the age of two a colt or 
filly is less likely to make any fuss about it than a more mature four- or 
five-year-old horse. 

In the western world, a horse is often, if not always, taught to go with 
a surcingle/roller and/or saddle before being mounted for the first time. 
Rufus’s treatise appears to ignore this “self-evident” assumption, making 
his rider mount bareback for the first time and introducing the saddle 
only after the horse is fully familiar with the weight of a rider on its back. 
In fact, a saddle would do little to help a rider stay on its back if a horse 
is fully determined to throw off the unwanted traveller. Hence, starting 
bareback is less likely to surprise a horse that is already used to human 
touch — a point made by Maxwell, a modern trainer who uses “natural 
horsemanship” methods. 

Finally, Rufus seems to ignore lungeing a horse, as he mentions only 
that the horse is led in hand, rather than going on a circle. Today, 
lungeing is the second most common way of working horses after ridden 
work. It is also arguably one of the most often misunderstood and 
misused ways of exercising a horse. Gallier criticizes French trainers, who 
make a horse gallop on the lunge until it is ready to drop. In fact, correct 
lungeing should be executed in a way that encourages the horse to 
concentrate, to be attentive to the trainer, and this objective can be 
equally well attained by leading a horse in hand, stopping it, turning, 
making it bend and doing other things that Rufus may — or may not — 
imply when he refers to leading a horse. A horse that is fully focused on 
its handler is safe to mount, even if it is lively and energetic: it simply 
means that work from the back should likewise be done in a way that 
requires the horse to concentrate on the rider (or the assistant who leads 
it) and be attentive to the commands coming from the human. 

This very brief examination of Rufus’s successive steps in “breaking” 
a young horse shows that the sequence is thought-through, humane, and 
sensitive to the horse and rider welfare, outlining a long, progressive 
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journey from being a wild animal to being almost a rational creature, a 
being that can be taught. This shows that, for Rufus, the borderline 
between nature and culture is ambiguous: in fact, it can be hardly pinned 
to a single moment in the horse’s training. My main interest in this study 
was to check to what extent Rufus’s advice is applicable in working with 
horses today, and it turned out that, to a large extent, it is, although 
adjustments have to be made to accommodate the trainer’s and horse’s 
individual circumstances and cultural stereotypes (for instance, it was 
unthinkable for me to use a curb bit on a young horse at the time, and, 
had I been working with someone else’s horse rather than my own, I 
would have to accommodate the owner’s preferences as well). This 
brings me to the question of context: Rufus’s treatise was copied and 
translated to reach cultural, climatic, geographical, and social contexts 
very different from the one in which Rufus was writing originally. The 
text has physically and metaphorically crossed numerous borders, and it 
had to be transformed in view of the cultural peculiarities, changes in 
bitting practices, and the translators’ and manuscript producers’ 
experiences and limitations. The basic framework stood unchanged, as 
Rufus’s emphasis on moderation, progressive treatment, and respect for 
the horse remained unchanged. Indeed, good horsemanship in its 
fundamentals is universal, knowing no borders — while human trainers 
and riders may have different preferences for tack, riding styles, etc., the 
ultimate ideal of having a healthy, athletic, and co-operative horse is the 
same, no matter whether one rides in the fourteenth or the twenty-first 
century. 

While, as Jobst shows in her article in the present volume, Rufus’s 
bitting practices may seem less gentle, at least his treatment of a young 
horse makes the welfare of the animal paramount. This is hardly 
surprising, as Rufus’s horse would be an elite product for an elite 
customer, but, what is more, it would be a faithful companion who could 
save — or endanger — the rider in certain situations. While it is unclear 
what later use the horse would be put to — whether it would be a 
warhotse, a courser, or a palfrey — Rufus’s horse would be entrusted with 
the rider’s reputation and, indeed, the rider’s life. By producing a trusting, 
courageous, and obedient mount, Rufus’s rider or trainer would take care 
of the rider’s life. A horse that has good basic training can be easily 
trained for a specialized use, as far as its temper and physical built would 
make it possible — a light and energetic horse would make a better 
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courser, a heavier but agile horse is more likely to be useful a warhorse, 
while a horse with smooth gaits would make a good palfrey. 

Because there is no information about specialized training, it may 
mean, as Jennifer Jobst suggests in her article in this present volume, that 
the training for a warhorse was more likely undertaken elsewhere. It may 
also mean that, in the opinion of Rufus and his contemporaries, to 
become a warhorse, a well-prepared horse would not need much 
specialized training, but rather would need to have practice in this art, 
which it would gain together with his rider. I have done some basic work 
in handling weapons from Esmeralde, aged three, including encountering 
an “enemy” horse in walk and trot and clashing weapons with another 
rider, and the young horse did not show any undue discomfort but 
remained easily manageable. I have repeated this experiment with other 
horses, namely, two geldings aged 4 four and nine, respectively, both of 
them Latvian geldings of the light type, and the horses took the new 
experience well from the very first lesson, though advanced moves, such 
as making sharp turns and quick transitions while riding one-handed, 
would require additional training. Although it is hard to hypothesize in 
the absence of evidence on training for warhorses, it is possible that 
military training would not be specifically directed at a horse, but would 
involve both the horse and the rider working together in a variety of 
situations, possibly even going to battle with no prior “military” training 
at all sometimes. 
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Introduction 


Stables were an important building within the medieval manor, as they 
housed the manor’s horses. There were two types of horses on most 
manors. Working horses were found on all manors; they were used for 
pulling the carts and assisted the oxen with the ploughs. During the later 
Middle Ages, they began to take over from oxen. They were better 
ploughing stony land but were more likely to break down and were four 
times more expensive to keep than oxen.? Contemporary writers 
observed that the cost of feeding horses was at least three times that of 
an ox.? Medieval accounts identify a range of horses on the manors. 
Langdon divides the working horses into two groups — cart-horses (equi 
carectarii or equi) and plough-hotrses (affn, stotti, and jumenta).* Claridge has 
noted that affers and stotts were the most common horses, accounting 
for 56% of all horses recorded in accounts.> He believes these were 
generally plough beasts but could have been used for a range of other 
services on the manor, including transport. The other type, which was 
found on most manors, was the riding horse (such as pa/frey). Where a 


1 School of Natural and Built Environment, Queen’s University Belfast, United 
Kingdom. 

2 John Langdon, Horses, Oxen and Technological Innovation: The Use of Draught Animals in 
English Farming from 1066-1500 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 158. 

3 Dorothea Oschinsky, Walter of Henley and Other Treatises on Estate Management and 
Accounting (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 162-63 and 318-19. 

4 John Langdon, “The economics of Horses and Oxen in Medieval England,” Agricultural 
History Review 30 (1982): 31-40. 

> Jordan Claridge, “The role of demesnes in the trade of agricultural horses in late 
medieval England,” Agriculture History Review 65 (2017): 5. 
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lord was resident, there would have been several riding horses stabled in 
the manorial curia (the courtyard of agricultural and domestic buildings). 
On manors where the lord was an absentee, there were less likely to be 
riding horses other than those that the bailiff or steward brought with 
them. Riding horses were more expensive to purchase than working 
horses and were at least as expensive to maintain. 

Despite these differences, both types needed housing to protect them 
from the elements and keep them in good health. The medieval manorial 
accounts make reference to stables for riding and cart horses, as well as 
other specialised stables such as for young horses. The accounts of 
Alciston (East Sussex), Burstwick (Yorkshire), Longbridge Deverill 
(Wiltshire), and Redgrave (Suffolk) record work carried out to the great 
stable of the manor, while the accounts of Hinderclay (Suffolk) mention 
the lord’s stable and the lord’s palfrey stable. These were probably the 
stables for the riding horses and the most valuable horses on the manot. 
Longbridge Deverill, Hinderclay, and Redgrave record a stable for cart 
horses and this is possibly the same as the stott stable, which is also 
recorded on these manors. Many stables were also described by the size 
or location, such as the long stable, small stable or stable by the gate. 
Burstwick had at least one stable for young horses, possibly related to 
the stud on the manor. Studs were found in the wider demesne landscape 
and were separate from the stables within the curiae. These were found 
on very few manors and were confined to the estates of the highest 
nobility. 

This paper seeks to discuss the position of horses and their care 
within the manorial curiae of medieval England. This research mainly 
focuses on southern England and draws on a combination of 
documentary and archaeological evidence. Stables are rarely identified in 
the archaeological record; thus here we will reassess some of the 
excavated manorial sites in an attempt to identify the location of the 
stables. Evidence of drains within buildings and finds of horseshoes or 
associated artefacts will be used to suggest the presence of stables not 
identified by the excavators. The construction materials of stables are 
also key to understanding the medieval view of these buildings. This 
paper presents new research into these construction materials, drawing 
on case studies from the author’s doctoral research mostly spread across 
southern England and the estate of Holderness in the north. These sites 
were chosen for their extensive documentary records from the 
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fourteenth century. The annual manorial account roll is the primary 
source of data for these studies, as these record all the expenditure on 
repairs to the buildings of the curia and often include descriptions of new 
constructions. These accounts have been transcribed and translated from 
medieval Latin; thus, some words have been lost to time and some 
terminology may not correspond to what was originally intended. One 
example is the word for roofing (cooperiend), which has generally been 
taken to mean thatching; tiling has only been implied when there was a 


corresponding purchase of tiles or a term for tiling (tegend‘) was used. The 
generic word for roof covering (#cuwra) is even vaguer still and needs to 
be considered in the context of other purchases to be understood. These 
documentary sources ate supported by the study of published 
excavations of curiae and other medieval stables. There is a significant 
lack of such excavations, thus they cannot be our only sources of data 
for this study. 


Location within the Curia 


The position of the stables within the curia can tell us much about the 
views inhabitants had of the horses kept on the manor. The prevailing 
view in medieval buildings archaeology has been that architecture was 
symbolic and that the manorial buildings expressed the wealth and 
authority of the lords who ordered their construction. Brady has most 
clearly expressed this in his study of medieval barns.° Brady’s work 
showed that barns were often constructed to be significantly larger than 
they needed to be for storing the manor’s harvested crops and were 
therefore designed as a display of wealth. He also drew on the depiction 
of the barn in William Langland’s moralistic story Piers Plowman, arguing 
that the allegorical representation of the barn as Unitas (Holy Church) 
associates it with the manorial authority Langland is critiquing.’ By 
extension then, it seems logical that other agricultural buildings were also 
displays of a lord’s wealth. The number of cows or sheep in a byre or 
sheepcote would have been as much an indication of the amount of land 
a lord owned and cultivated. In particular, the size of a stable would have 


6 Niall Brady, “The Gothic Barn of England: Icon of Prestige and Authority,” in Technology 
and Resource Use in Medieval Europe, ed. Elizabeth Bradford Smith and Michael Wolfe, 76- 
105 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1997). 

7 Brady, “The Gothic Barn,” 100-104. 
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been an indication of wealth, since horses were the most valuable of all 
livestock. Barns were usually placed at the entrance to the curia, in 
prominent positions to anyone who approached. However, we have no 
literary or historical evidence that animal houses, other than dovecotes, 
were symbols of wealth or authority. 

Animal housing was occasionally recorded beside the gate to the cura. 
At Burstwick, the oxhouse was located beside the external gate. This is 
unlikely to have been a status symbol, as this was a royal manor within 
an extensive designed landscape. The archaeological and documentary 
evidence indicates that the buildings closest to the entrance were those 
most used in agricultural processes. The barn and oxhouse regularly had 
large animals, carts, and ploughs entering and leaving them; these would 
have caused much damage to the surface of the courtyard. Placing these 
buildings at the entrance to the courtyard was a practical approach that 
reduced damage to the yard and improved the efficiency of the 
agricultural processes. It would be expected that this efficiency extended 
to the placing of stables within the curia. Stables for working horses 
should have been located with oxhouses and cart sheds; while riding 
horses would have been housed nearer the hall. The following review of 
archaeological and documentary evidence will reveal the extent to which 
this assertion is true. 

There have been few excavations of complete curiae, and those that 
have been published have little evidence of stables. This is probably 
because the excavators have failed to identify stables rather than they did 
not exist. It is also common for the excavation to focus on the manor 
house, thus the areas where stables are found are often neglected. The 
excavators of Chalgrove (Oxfordshire) have suggested that part of the 
long building to the south of the entrance court was a stable (see Fig. 1).8 
The eastern end appears to have been open-fronted and may therefore 
have been a cart store. No horseshoes were found in the stable, but 
several were found in the domestic buildings and courtyard, indicating 
significant disturbance during demolition.’ The area north of the bailiffs 
chamber also contained a horseshoe and may have provided an 
additional area for stabling the riding horses. The central courtyard would 
be a logical place for a stable. Riding horses were easily accessible from 


8 Philip Page, Kate Atherton and Alan Hardy, Barentin’s Manor: Excavations of the moated 
manor at Harding’s Field, Chalgrove, Oxfordshire (Oxford: Oxbow, 2005), 168-69. 
° Page, et al., Barentin’s Manor, 105 
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the hall, while carts and draught horses could have been brought into the 
agricultural court to the south. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of the curia of Chalgrove. Based on Page, eż al., Barentin’s Manor 


According to the excavation report, the preceptory of the Knights 
Templar at South Witham (Lincolnshire) had no stables. It would be 
surprising if this were the case (see Fig. 2). The preceptory was often 
visited by members of the Order, and the site had a hall and 
accommodation with a large chapel for those brothers who lived on the 
manor. The brethren must have travelled to and from the manor by 
horse, and these would have needed a stable to house them. Horseshoes 
were found in the two adjoining buildings in the north-west of the 
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courtyatd.!° The western building had a drain cut through the floor and 
exited through the north wall, a horseshoe and a link of chain were found 
within the building and iron slag had been dumped to the north.!! The 
adjoining building, a barn, was a much larger and more substantial 
building, but within it were found three horseshoes, a stirrup, and a 
buckle pin. The excavators identified both these buildings as barns, but 
it is possible that the western one was used as a stable. The form of the 
stable is unlike the barns within the complex; there are no aisle posts, the 
door is small and off centre, and it had a drain. Therefore, the western 
building is most likely to have been a stable and the adjoining barn may 
have been used as a stable at some point. 


Animal 
Housing 


Fig. 2. Plan of the Templar Preceptory at South Witham. Based on Mayes, 
Excavations of a Templar preceptory at South Witham. 


10 Philip Mayes, Excavations of a Templar preceptory at South Witham, Lincolnshire (Leeds: 
Society for Medieval Archaeology, 2002), 43-8 
11 Mayes, Excavations of a Templar preceptory at South Witham, 44 
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The site of La Grava (Bedfordshire) was a royal manor and developed 
into a priory of Fontevault Abbey during the thirteenth century (see Fig. 
3).12 The manor grew from a simple collection of buildings to an 
extensive domestic range and farm complex. The excavators identified a 
building to the south of the entrance as the stable.!3 This building was a 
long narrow structure with an internal cobbled area and drain; it was also 
near the domestic buildings. The finds of a horseshoe and a horse bit 
strengthen the identification of this structure as a stable. However, the 
stable was only constructed in the mid to late thirteenth century, meaning 
there was no formal stabling for the developing manor before this point. 
When the stable was constructed, the southern part of an earlier building 
was temoved. This earlier building was also a long narrow building, 
divided into several compartments with a large toom to the northern end. 
This structure has been identified as a kitchen because of a hearth in the 
northern room, which contained wheat, oats, cereal chaff, field beans and 
wild plants. The excavators thought this was for bread production, but it 
sounds more like a mixture for horse feed that would have been dried 
beside the hearth. There was also worked lead within this room, which 
would be out of place in a kitchen but quite normal in a workroom 
repairing horse tack and other objects. The majority of this building was 
not excavated, so it is impossible to know what the rest of the building 
contained. However, it is possible that this was an earlier stable block, 
rather than a kitchen. A second kitchen on the site seems unnecessary, it 
was relatively far from the domestic complex, and there appears to have 
been no other stabling on the manor. 

The excavations of a number of moated sites have revealed extensive 
domestic complexes, but the stables have not been uncovered. The 
manor of Penhallam (Cornwall) had the domestic buildings within a 
moated enclosure, and the excavators believe the stables and other 
agricultural buildings were to the south of the moated site and under the 
present farmhouse.!* 


12 Evelyn Baker, La Grava: The Archaeology and History of a Royal Manor and Alien Priory of 
Fountevrault (York: Council for British Archaeology, 2013), 76-197. 

13 Baker, La Grava, 153-55. 

14 Guy Beresford, “The medieval manor of Penhallam, Jacobstow, Cornwall,” Medieval 
Archaeology 18 (1974): 100. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the curia of La Grava. Based on Barker, La Grava. 
The site of Acton Court (Gloucestershire) also had a substantial 


domestic complex within a moat, with the medieval stables likely found 
in the southern court through which the main house was approached; 
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again, this area was not excavated.!> The Tudor and post-medieval period 
saw stables being inserted into spaces within the domestic complex.'é 
The manor house of Minster Lovell (Oxfordshire) had a stable within its 
eastern wing, to the south-east of the main domestic complex, 
identifiable by the drainage gully in the centre of the cobbled floor (Fig. 
4).17 The manor’s agricultural buildings were to the northeast of the 
domestic courtyard, suggesting that this stable was exclusively for 
housing the lord’s riding horses. 


Fig. 4. The stable of Minster Lovell manor house in the bottom left, 
looking west across the courtyard with the main domestic complex 
to the right of the image. (Author’s image) 


A moated grange of Abingdon Abbey at Cumnor (Oxfordshire) has 
limited evidence for stables. Most of the horseshoes came from Area A, 
which was over 100m from the moated site; but there were also several 


15 Kirsty Rodwell and Robert Bell, Acton Court: The evolution of an early Tudor courtier’s house 
(London: English Heritage, 2004). 

16 Rodwell and Bell, Acton Court, 180 and 215. 

17 Jean Le Patourel, “Rural Building in England and Wales: England,” in The Agrarian 
History of England and Wales III: 1348-1500, ed. Edward Millar (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press), 883. 
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horseshoes from Building IV in Area B, which was to the west of the 
moated enclosure.'$ This may represent a division between working and 
riding horses or a change over time. All the horseshoes found in Area A 
were Type A and mostly dated to Phase 3 (mid-thirteenth century), while 
those found in Area B were all Type B and mostly from Phase 4 (later- 
thirteenth century).!? There is limited archaeological evidence from the 
moated manor site of Chingford (Essex), but there is a comprehensive 
building inventory included in a lease from 1265, detailing the buildings 
and their approximate location.”” The lease describes the stable within 
the middle court and the buildings for cows and oxen in the outer court, 
Le Patourel’s reconstruction of Chingford places the stable beside the 
gate from the middle court to the inner domestic court (see Fig. 5). The 
1st Edition Ordnance Survey map shows Chingford manor as a 
rectangular moated site with a court of agricultural buildings to the north. 
This probably reflects the layout of the medieval curia, the outer court 
may have been divided into two with the stable in the section closest to 
the moated enclosure. It seems from these examples that stables of 
moated sites were not located within the moated enclosure. The majority 
of moated sites were constructed as manorial centres and were, therefore, 
part of curiae. Thus these sites were almost always associated with large 
ranges of agricultural buildings and that the moated enclosure was 
exclusively used for domestic buildings. 

The locations of some stables were recorded in the manorial 
accounts. These mostly indicate stables found beside gates to the cura. 
Longbridge Deverill had a stable next to the great gate and Burstwick 
had one next to the inner and exterior gates.?! Only at Bircham (Norfolk) 
was a stable specifically described as being located next to the hall.” 
Bircham was a lay manor, held by the de Clare family, and about 60 miles 
north of their main residence at Clare (Suffolk). Thus this stable 
accommodated the family’s riding horses when they visited the manor. 


18 Tim Allen, “A Medieval Grange of Abingdon Abbey at Dean Court Cumnor, Oxon,” 
Oxoniensia 59 (1994): 368 and 442. 

19 Allen, “Medieval Grange of Abingdon Abbey,” 368-70. 

20 Jean Le Patourel “Documentary Evidence,” in Medieval Moated Sites, ed. Alan Aberg 
(London: The Council for British Archaeology), 25. 

21 Longleat WMR 99669 & 10691; TNA SC6/1080/9. 

22 London TNA SC6/930/12. 
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Fig. 5. Conjectural plan of the curia of Chingford. 
Based on Le Patourell, “Documentary evidence.” 


The accounts of Longbridge Deverill do not specify which stable was 
beside the gate. It is most likely that it was the carthorse stable or long 
stable and that the lord’s stable was closer to the hall. The bailiffs stable 
was probably near the hall and domestic buildings, and may have been 
associated with the familus building. Buildings or chambers for the familus 
are recorded in the accounts of many manors, but the true function of 
such buildings has yet to be identified. It is likely that they provided a 
place for the familus to rest and eat during the day and may even have 
provided accommodation for any servants who lived on the manor 
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rather than having a holding in the village. These buildings probably were 
also a place to store smaller working tools and equipment that was not 
kept in the barn. As the bailiffs stable only needed to house one or two 
horses, it could have been a small structure beside, or attached to, the 
familus building and separated from the working stables or the lord’s 
stable. 

The stables beside outer gates might have been for the working 
horses and are recorded elsewhere in the accounts as the carthorse stable 
or stott stable. The stable by the inner gate at Burstwick was probably 
for riding horses, as this was closer to the domestic complex and away 
from the other agricultural buildings. One stable at Redgrave was 
described as being outside the gate.” This was probably for the working 
hotses or visitors of low social status, as it would have still been within 
the park but outside the main manorial curia enclosure. 

The accounts of Burstwick record a stable by the gate to the south 
park. This may have been a stable for horses dedicated to hunting in the 
park or stabling for those visiting the lodge within the park. Thus it was 
associated with the elite activities of the park landscape. In 1325, this 
stable was described as the pulam or pulliam building; it is not clear what 
type of horse is being referred to, but it is most likely a palfrey, and 
therefore this was a stable for riding horses.” 

Christopher Phillpotts has created a reconstruction of the curia of 
Highclere (Hampshire) based on documentary evidence (see Fig. 6). 
The medieval buildings are now lost under the nineteenth-century, 
Italianate-style house known as Highclere Castle. This reconstruction 
draws on the annual accounts contained within the pipe rolls of the 
bishop of Winchester and supplements these data with excavated 
evidence from other palaces of the bishop of Winchester. The curia was 
redeveloped during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, resulting in 
an increased range of buildings. In the later thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century, the stables were arranged around a yard, indicated by 
the presence of a chamber over the stable gate.*° This interpretation was 


23 Chicago Bacon MS 327. 

24 London TNA SC6/1081/9. 

25 Christopher Phillpotts, “Plague and Reconstruction: Bishop Edington and William 
Wykeham at Highclere, 1346-1404,” in Fourteenth Century England I, ed. Nigel Saul, 115- 
32 (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2000). 

26 Phillpotts, “Plague and Reconstruction,” 117. 
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also based on the contemporary layout of the outer court at the bishop’s 
palace in Southwark.” Winchester Palace was not an agricultural 
complex, thus the stables arranged around the outer court were for guests 
and those visiting the bishop. The bishop had his own stable within the 
privy garden, allowing his horses to be kept separate from all the others. 
When William Edington became bishop of Winchester he reorganised 
the layout of the curia at Highclere. This resulted in the great stable being 
placed beside the main gate, on the opposite side to the oxhouse. Two 
other stables were placed in the outer court, the north stable was on the 
northern side of the yard and another stable was located next to the inner 
gate. Edington’s successor, William Wykeham, carried out further 
alterations to the curia, in particular, he modernised the domestic 
complex. Wykeham removed the old garden and constructed a new one 
to the south of the main hall.?2® He also imitated the layout at Southwark 
by having his own stable constructed within the new garden; this 
probably had access to the park beyond for hunting and riding. 
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Fig. 6. Conjectural plan of the curia of Highclere. 
Based on Phillpotts, “Plague and Reconstruction.” 
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The locations of the stables that have been identified show that they 
are most often found by gates to the courtyards. This indicates a practical 
concern in the choice of their placement within the curia. Some stables 
were located close to the hall, as we saw at Bircham and Highclere, but 
excavations have indicated that they were kept outside domestic moated 
enclosures. The stables of working horses were usually built beside the 
outer gate, alongside the barns and oxhouses. It is therefore evident that 
working horses and their stables were treated like the other animal 
housing of the manor and were not made highly visible or set apart from 
the curia, in the way dovecotes were located within the landscape. 


Horse studs within the landscape 


Owning a horse stud was a symbol of wealth and high status. These were 
expensive ventures and had minimal economic benefit, as they were 
breeding riding horses rather than working horses to sell to manors or 
wealthy peasants. The series of documents known as Equities Regis Royal 
Stables) records much of the expenditure for keeping the royal horses 
and maintaining the studs and stables. Three locations are clearly 
described as studs within these accounts — Woodstock, Solihull, and 
Eastwood.” Other stables are recorded at a wide range of places, some 
of which are known to have been horse studs; these include Chester, 
Odiham, Risborough, Aston, Kennington, Rayleigh Knoll, Hampton, 
Horsington, Windsor, and Burstwick. The location of many of these 
studs cannot be definitively identified, but cartographic evidence may 
give us an indication of where they were within park landscapes. The 
manor of Woodstock (Oxfordshire) was a favourite residence of the 
Angevin kings and had expansive parklands (Fig. 7). The parkland was 
used extensively for hunting and riding and the creation of a stud would 
not have been unexpected. The construction of Blenheim Palace and the 
surrounding landscape designed by Capability Brown has destroyed the 
medieval remains. A small group of buildings called the Paddocks is 
marked in the west of the park on Ordnance Survey maps prior to 1970. 
If this was the location of the medieval horse stud, it was distantly 
removed from the royal palace. The manor of Eastwood (Essex) was 
associated with the neighbouring Hadleigh Castle and manor of Rayleigh 


2 London TNA E101/97/15-17. 
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(Fig. 8). The 1870s Ordnance Survey map of this area shows Rayleigh 
Lodge and Eastwood Lodge in a large oval enclosure, suggesting a 
remnant of the medieval landscape where these two manors provided 
stabling for the royal horses and acted as a stud. These manors were 
about 4 miles to the north of Hadleigh Castle, with wooded countryside 
between the manors and the castle. The stud at Solihull (Warwickshire) 
cannot be identified since there is no trace of a royal manor within the 
parish. The manor of Knowle, south-east of Solihull, was a royal manor 
under Edward I and subsequently granted to Westminster Abbey (Fig. 
9). Therefore, this could be the location of the stud and the stables 
referred to as Solihull and Knoll. There is no record of a royal house on 
the manor, so it was not somewhere the king visited and may have been 
primarily for horse breeding. Burstwick is not described as a stud in the 
Equities Regis catalogue, but there is evidence that there was a royal stud 
on the manor (Fig. 10).°° The manor house and curia were located to the 
north of Burstwick village and appear to have been part of an extensive 
designed landscape. To the south-east of the village is a collection of 
buildings marked on the Ordnance Survey maps from the 1890s as Stud 
Farm. It is possible that this was also the location of the medieval stud. 
This location would be similar to the other tentatively identified studs in 
this study. The Burstwick stud was outside the main park (South Park) 
and beyond the village, thus placing it in a marginal landscape. Much of 
the land of the Holderness peninsula was saltmarsh, which was good for 
grassing sheep but unsuitable for arable. Therefore, the fields around the 
stud had good grass for raising horses. The manor did have arable fields 
in addition to its pasture, and thus was able to produce additional fodder 
for the horses. 

These examples of studs indicate that they were located away from 
the lord’s principal residence. They were mostly found within large parks, 
where they were on demesne land and protected within the park palisade. 
However, lords did not place their studs beside their curiae and their 
houses. This indicates that they were not viewed as specific symbols of 
lordship and prestige. This may have been because they were not 
distinctive buildings, unlike the dovecote which was often a circular, 
stone structure. Therefore the identification of a group of buildings as a 


30 Howard Colvin, The History of the King’s Works Volume I: The Middle Ages (London: Her 
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stud was not possible. However, they were part of a wider elite landscape 
and lifestyle and were intrinsically associated with lordship, even if this 
was not overtly apparent in the architecture. Placing the stud in a distant 
part of the park provided the horses with pasture for grassing and 
exercise; thus we should view the location of the stud in terms of 
function and practicalities, rather than as a display of authority and 
wealth. 
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Fig. 7. Map of possible location of medieval stud at Woodstock (Oxfordshire). 
Contains OS data © Crown copyright Open Government Licence v3.0 
OS VectorMap® District 2020. 
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Fig. 8. Map of possible location of medieval stud at Eastwood (Essex). 


Contains OS data © Crown copyright Open Government Licence v3.0 OS 
VectorMap® District 2020. Possible enclosure outlined in purple. 
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Fig. 9. Map of possible location of medieval stud at Knowle (Warwickshire). 
Contains OS data © Crown copyright Open Government Licence v3.0 OS 


VectorMap® District 2020. 
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Fig. 10. Map of possible location of medieval stud at Burstwick (Yorkshire). 
Contains OS data © Crown copyright Open Government Licence v3.0 
OS VectorMap® District 2020. 


Construction Materials 


Construction materials varied across England, as the availability of 
materials varied across the country.*! However, there were also distinct 
differences within manors. Stone was mote commonly used in areas 
where it was available locally, such as the Chilterns or Cotswolds, but 
even in these areas it was not used for all buildings. Timber-framing was 
ubiquitous across England, with many buildings on every manor 
employing timber for some or all of their construction. It is also evident 
that thatch was widely used, even in areas when stone tiles were available. 

Studies of the domestic buildings within curiae have shown that there 
is some correlation between the social function of buildings and their 


31 Alec Clifton-Taylor, The Pattern of English Building (London: Faber & Faber, 1987); 
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construction materials.” Stone and tiles were rare materials and their 
distribution within the curia suggests that they were reserved for buildings 
associated with higher social status, particularly the hall and chapel. More 
extensive and wealthier estates occasionally invested in stone 
constructions elsewhere in the curia. Stone barns were almost four times 
more expensive than timber barns, even though they were of comparable 
sizes.*> Ecclesiastical estates were more likely to construct buildings in 
stone. They viewed themselves as perpetual institutions and their manors 
would benefit from the large investment by reducing the annual 
maintenance costs. Ecclesiastic lords were also experienced with stone 
construction, as churches and monasteries were primarily masonry 
structures. Tiles and shingles were also mainly used on the high-status 
buildings. Where all buildings were thatch, reed was used on high-status 
buildings in contrast to the usual straw thatch. Timber and thatch 
structures are often associated with agricultural buildings and the low- 
status buildings of peasants; but this was not always the case, as these 
materials were also used for royal buildings. The choice of materials was 
occasionally functional. Tiles and shingles were better at keeping a 
granary dry and timber framing would have kept it ventilated. The 
distribution of materials have previously been studied at the level of the 
building type, so here we will investigate variation between the types of 
stables within manors. 

Longbridge Deverill was within a stone rich landscape and stone was 
widely used in the buildings of the manor. Like elsewhere in England, 
timber was used for many of the buildings. Only the palfrey stable was 
recorded as having stone walls and a stone tile roof.*4 The bailiffs stable 
and carthorse stable were both roofed with stone tiles and probably had 
timber-framed walls. Timber and thatch were used to construct the great 
stable, stott stable and long stable, while we also know that the lord’s 
stable had carpentry walls and the old stable by the garden had a straw 
thatch roof. Despite using a range of materials in their construction, there 
is no pattern in the choice of materials. The stables associated with high 
status, the lord’s stable and the great stable seem to have been timber- 


32 Duncan Berryman, A documentary and archaeological investigation of the buildings of fourteenth- 
century manorial curiae in England, Unpublished PhD Thesis (Belfast: Queen’s University 
Belfast, 2018), 253-56. 
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framed and thatched. The palfrey stable was the only high-status stable 
to use masonry throughout. Stone tiles do not appear to follow the 
pattern laid out above, as they were used on the palfrey sable, carthorse 
stable and bailiffs stable. 


Fig. 11. Exterior of the later medieval Manger Barn in the Manor Farm of 
Lacock Abbey (Wiltshire). The right half of the building was a stable with a 
hay loft over. The building is local rubble stone with a stone slate roof, there 
are also later modifications to the structure. (Author’s image). 


Fig. 12. Interior of the stable section of the Manger Barn in the Manor Farm 
of Lacock Abbey (Wiltshire). The feeding racks are modern replacements. 
There is a cobbled stone floor below the boxes. (Author’s image). 
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At Woolstone (Berkshire) the stables were masonry but had thatched 
roofs; the main stable was thatched with brushwood and the new stable 
constructed in 1382 was roofed with straw.*° This contrasts with the idea 
that masonry was primarily used with tiles or shingles. Woolstone was an 
ecclesiastical manor, held by St Swithun’s Priory (or Winchester 
Cathedral Priory), and in a relatively wealthy and well-provisioned 
landscape; thus increasing the chances of stone buildings within the curta. 
This was also a landscape where stone and timber were plentiful, so it is 
unclear why thatch would have been chosen if the stables were intended 
as displays of prestige. 

Alciston presents the opposite picture to Woolstone. Here both 
stables were timber-framed and roofed with tiles.3° Tiles were also used 
on the barn and dovecote, while the hall and chambers were flint rubble 
and tiled. This indicates that the stable received similar treatment to those 
buildings that were associated with higher status, particularly the hall and 
dovecote. The manor was regularly visited by the brethren of Battle 
Abbey, thus the Abbey likely invested in the stables to protect its horses. 

The manors of Redgrave and Hinderclay both used timber-framing 
and thatch on all their stables. These materials were used extensively on 
both manors, with only a few chambers on Redgrave being roofed with 
tiles. The high-status buildings of these manors were roofed with reed 
thatch, rather than straw, to differentiate them from the agricultural 
buildings. Most of the stables on both manors were roofed with straw 
thatch. The palfrey stable of Redgrave was roofed with reed thatch, while 
the carthorse stable was roofed with straw thatch. This appears to be a 
clear distinction between these two types of stable. The reed thatch roof 
would visually associate the palfrey stable with the domestic and high- 
status buildings, as befitted a stable for the lord’s riding horses. Whereas 
the straw thatch associated the carthorse stable with the other agricultural 
buildings in the curia. 

The stables of the royal manor of Burstwick were also constructed 
from timber-framing and thatch roofing. The manor had a wide range of 
materials for the various buildings. Tiles and lead were used on the roofs 
of the chambers, gatehouse, and new hall constructed in 1335, but the 
great and little halls were roofed with thatch.*’ The accounts for the early 
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fourteenth century indicate that the manor was slowly replacing its 
building stock and the new buildings used tiles instead of thatch as 
roofing fabric. It is possible that a new stable was constructed in the later 
fourteenth century with a tile roof. As straw thatch was used on the high- 
status buildings as well as the agricultural ones, it is impossible to indicate 
whether the stables were intended to mirror the appearance of the 
domestic buildings or they were part of the agricultural buildings. 

The materials of the long stable at Longbridge Deverill are 
particularly notable, as they are not used elsewhere; this building appears 
to have been constructed from cob.** Cob construction uses blocks of 
earth or clay as building materials for the walls. This form of construction 
was common across England in the past, although surviving examples 
are confined to the western peninsulas.*? A stable with cob walls could 
have been a substantial building, with the strength to withstand damage 
from the animals. This stable also had stud walls, possibly subdivisions 
of the long building or cladding over the walls to protect them from the 
horses’ hooves. 

The accounts of Highclere describe the construction of the great 
stable in the 1360s.* This was a timber-framed structure, with wattle- 
work panels that were plastered, and a tiled roof. The same materials 
were used to construct the oxhouse on the other side of the gate at the 
same time. The materials of stables were also recorded in a survey of 
Llanthony Abbey’s grange at Duleek (Meath, Ireland).*! Here the stable 
near the hall was tiled and the stable to the north, with other agricultural 
buildings, was thatched. 

The few excavated examples of stables have revealed structures with 
significant stone footings. The stable at Chalgrove appears to have had 
stone walls and the large amount of tile fragments suggests a tiled roof.” 
The majority of buildings at South Witham had stone walls with a 
thatched roof and both the possible stables appear to have followed this 
pattern. The stables at La Grava were primarily timber-framed or cob 
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structures, set on low stone walls, and roofed with tiles.** Elsewhere, 
stone stables have been identified at Reading Abbey, where a building 
70m by 9m was excavated in the southwest corner of the abbey 
precinct. A smaller but equally substantial stables can be found at 
Kenilworth Castle, the current sixteenth-century building has a ground 
floor of brick (although ashlar was also used in the original construction), 
a timber-framed upper floor, and a tile roof (Fig.s 13-14).*% Most of these 
excavated examples show a continuity in materials across the site. Only 
at Chalgrove is there a variation, with the neighbouring agricultural 
buildings being timber-framed and the stable and domestic buildings of 
stone. The prevalence for stone stables in the archaeological record 
compared to their relative scarcity in the documentary sources is likely to 
be preferential survival of stone over timber. A timber-framed structure 
can leave little evidence in the ground and its removal would have been 
inconsequential during the reorganisation of a farmyard. 

Building materials of stables varied within and between manors. Most 
stables were constructed from the same materials as the other agricultural 
buildings within the curia. The stables that were dedicated for the lord’s 
horses were the ones most often differentiated by the choice of materials, 
these were more similar to the domestic buildings of the manor than the 
other agricultural buildings. These choices of materials indicate that most 
stables were identified as agricultural buildings. Thus, the working horses 
may have been more valuable and cost more to feed than oxen, but they 
were not provided with more costly housing than other animals of the 
manor. In fact, all animal housing would have appeared the same to a 
visitor to the curia, drawing their attention to the domestic complex and 
its associated stables. Riding horses were treated differently. These 
stables were akin to dovecotes within the manorial landscape, their 
purpose was directly linked to the lord and the elite lifestyle. The visitor 
would be more likely to view the construction materials of these stables 
and the associated care of the lord’s horses. Therefore, this stable could 
be seen as a prelude to the hall. The level of investment a lord made in 
his riding stable would have indicated the importance he placed on the 
activities of an elite lifestyle. 


4 Baker, La Grava, 246-48. 
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Fig. 13. Exterior of the sixteenth-century stables at Kenilworth Castle. The 
lower floor is constructed of brick and the upper floor is timber-framed with 
decorative “ragged stave” bracing. The roof is ceramic tile. (Author’s image). 


Fig. 14. Interior of the stables at Kenilworth Castle. The floor between 
the levels was removed, with the upper floor originally storage and 
accommodation for grooms. The space has been used as a tea room since the 
1930s, resulting in the loss of the stalls for 30 great horses and 20 geldings. 
(Author’s image). 
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Conclusions 


The construction of stables for working horses and riding horses was 
quite different, suggesting different views of these animals in the middles 
ages. Stables for working horses were generally located by the outer gates, 
alongside other animal houses, particularly those for oxen and cows. 
Working stables were also predominantly timber-framed and thatched. 
The excavated examples indicate stone walls in their construction, but 
these could have been sill walls supporting a timber-framed structure, as 
was common across England.* In contrast to the working horses, riding 
horses were often stabled closer to the domestic complex and in stables 
that were constructed from stone or roofed with tiles. These were kept 
close to the lord’s accommodation so they did not have to cross the 
agricultural courtyard to reach the stable. The better housing for these 
horses indicates the importance of them to the lord and a desire to see 
them well housed. Riding stables were often found associated with 
domestic accommodation within parks. As the primary function of these 
was for hunting and hawking, riding stables were an essential part of the 
building complex. Studs were also found within parks, but they were 
distanced from the core domestic and agricultural complexes; this may 
have been because they needed space and suitable grassland to breed the 
horses. 

The curia served a number of functions. Primarily it was a working 
farm, with barns and animal houses arranged around a yard. It was also 
a theatre for lordship and elite lifestyle. Katherine Weikert has identified 
a change in lords’ use of space over the medieval period, demonstrating 
increasing seclusion and a move away from lordship represented by 
objects to a representation in buildings and landscapes.* The association 
of the curia’s buildings with the wider manorial landscape was also an 
important element of the elite lifestyle. We need to think about the curta 
in its social and economic context. The domestic buildings were the core 
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of the manor and closely associated with the lord’s wealth and power, 
but the whole curia was associated with the lord’s authority over the 
tenants and resources of the land. Dovecotes and fishponds are 
commonly discussed examples of physical manifestations of the lord’s 
authority and privileges.’' These structures were costly, took demesne 
resources to maintain, and were a target for poachers. The visibility and 
value of these structures made them representations of the lord’s wealth 
and authority over the landscape. We can consider the riding stables in a 
similar context, as they were associated with the lordly pursuits of 
hunting and hawking. Therefore, these buildings were a physical 
representation of the intangible activities of lordship. This study has 
shown that the construction materials of these stables associated them 
with other lordly buildings (the domestic complex), rather than the 
agricultural buildings. 

The agricultural yards of curiae were practical spaces, these were the 
working farms of the lord’s estate. They were organised to enable the 
agricultural operations to be carried out efficiently, with the barns nearest 
the entrances. This reduced the number of carts, horses and oxen passing 
through the yard and damaging the surface. Some curiae, such as 
Chalgrove, had separate access points for the domestic and agricultural 
complexes, thus keeping the dirt of the animals and carts away from the 
entrance to the hall. It may be possible to extend Brady’s view of the 
barn to the rest of the buildings within the cwria. All these buildings were 
associated with farming the landscape and the production of wealth. It 
can therefore be suggested that the curia as a whole was representative of 
the lord’s wealth and authority. As the lord withdrew from visibility in 
the later Middle Ages, the buildings surrounding his residence would 
have come to represent lordship and authority. 

We can also say something about the relationship between people and 
the animals of the manorial farm. Peasant farms had a byre to house all 
their animals or a multipurpose building for their animals and crops. But 
manorial farms had a wide range of housing dedicated to different types 
of animal, rather than buildings to house a mixture of animals. This 
shows a high degree of care for these animals. There was specialisation 
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in the servants and familus who looked after the animals, such as the 
shepherd or dairymaid. The close association between the lord’s stables 
and the domestic complex may have been more than convenience. The 
lord probably had a close bond with his riding horses, as modern horse- 
riders and jockeys have with their horses. Lords spent a lot of their time 
in the saddle, either traveling or riding for sport, so their relationship with 
their horses would have been very similar to a modern jockey; their life 
and lifestyle depended on their horse. Thus, keeping these animals close 
would have been important to the lord; similarly, we find lords and ladies 
keeping hawks in their chambers.?! Fiona Whelan has highlighted how 
hawks, horses and dogs were viewed differently to other animals in the 
Middle Ages, being exceptions to the belief that animals were generally 
unclean and should be kept out of the hall and domestic buildings. 
Animals involved in hunting were synonymous with lordship and their 
presence around a lord would enhance perceptions of their noble 
character. Many of these animals were domesticated and were essentially 
kept as pets by elite households, so that the household had a very 
different relationship to these animals than they did to the working 
animals of the manor housed just across the courtyard. 

Stables were important buildings within the manorial curia. They 
provided housing for working horses that were essential to the arable 
production on the manor and the transport of goods to market and 
elsewhere within the estate. Riding stables housed the lord’s finest 
horses, which were used to travel between manors and to undertake 
lordly activities, such as hunting and hawking within the lord’s parks. 
Despite these important functions, the majority of stables were placed 
with other animal housing within the manorial curiae, usually close to 
gates and in outer courts. Stables of working horses also had a similar 
appearance to other animal houses, making them indistinguishable from 
the oxhouse or sheepcote. Horses may have been vital to the manor’s 
economy, but their housing was pushed to the edge of the curia. 


51 Christopher Woolgar, The Great Household in Late Medieval England (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1999), 194-95. 

52 Fiona Whelan, “Administering the household, 1180-1250: from Daniel of Beccles to 
Robert Grosseteste,” in The Elite Household in England, 1100-1550 ed. Christopher 
Woolgar (Donnington: Shaun Tyas, 2018), 194-95. 
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documents 
Manor Stable Type Description Location 
Alciston Great Stable 
Alciston Stable Timber-framed; Tiled roof At a gate 
Beddingham | Stable Timber-framed (wall 
underpinned) 
Beddingham | Great Stable | Thatched roof 
Bircham Hall Stable Timber-framed; Thatched Next to hall 
roof 
Bircham Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Burstwick Stable Timber-framed; Thatched One stable 
roof was beside 
the exterior 
gate 
Burstwick Long Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Burstwick Great Stable Timber-framed; Straw 
thatched roof 
Burstwick Pullam 
Building 
Burstwick South Park Timber-framed; Straw Next to south 
Stable thatched roof park 
Burstwick Jumentoram Timber-framed; Straw In park 
Stable thatched roof 
Burstwick Steward’s Timber-framed; Thatched 
Stable roof 
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Stable Type 


Description 


Location 


Burstwick Little Stable Timber-framed; Thatched Next to 
roof interior gate 
Burstwick Knight’s Next to 
stable interior gate 
Burstwick North Park Thatched roof In north park 
Stable 
Claret Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Cleeton Stable Thatched roof 
Cleeton Long Stable Straw thatched roof 
Hedon Stable Timber-framed 
Hinderclay Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Hinderclay Carthorse Timber-framed; Thatched 
Stable roof 
Hinderclay Lord’s Stable | Timber-framed; Thatched Next to 
roof granary 
Hinderclay | Palfrey stable | Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Hinderclay Stott stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Keyingham | Stable Thatched roof 
Longbridge | Great Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
Deverill roof 
Longbridge | Old Stable Timber-framed; Thatched Next to 
Deverill roof garden 
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Manor Stable Type Description Location 
Longbridge | Stable Stone walling; Stone tile roof | One stable 
Deverill was beside 

the great gate 
Longbridge | Long Stable | Timber-framed or cob 
Deverill walling; Thatched roof 
Longbridge | Small Stable 
Deverill 
Longbridge | Bailiff’s Stable | Stone tile roof; Timber- 
Deverill framed 
Longbridge | Palfrey Stable | Stone walling 
Deverill 
Longbridge | Carthorse Timber-framed; Tiled roof 
Deverill Stable 
Longbridge | Lord’s Stable | Timber-framed 
Deverill 
Monkton Stable Stone walling; Thatched (?) 
Deverill roof 
Oldington Stable Thatched roof 
Plumstead Stable Thatched roof 
Plumstead Stott Stable Thatched roof 
Redgrave Palfrey Stable | Timber-framed; Reed 
thatched roof 

Redgrave Lodging/Gue | Thatched roof 

st Stable 
Redgrave Great Stable | Thatched roof 
Redgrave Knight’s Timber-framed (wall 

Stable underpinned) 
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Manor Stable Type Description Location 
Redgrave Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
Redgrave Carthorse Timber-framed; Straw 
Stable thatched roof 


Redgrave Long Stable Thatched roof 


Redgrave Lord’s Stable | Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 


Redgrave Servants Timber-framed 
Stable 


Redgrave Stott Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 


Redgrave New Stable Timber-framed; Thatched Kechilg 
roof (1362); 
Outside the 
gate (1331) 


Woolstone Stable Stone walling; Brushwood 
thatched roof 


Woolstone New Stable Stone walling; Straw 
thatched roof 


Wroxall Stable Timber-framed; Thatched 
roof 
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Introduction 


Nikephoros Gregoras (c. 1292/1295-1358/1361) was born in Heraklea 
Pontica, in Paphlagonia (modern-day Karadeniz Ereglisi). At the age of 
twenty, he was sent to study in Constantinople, and he surpassed every 
other scholar of his time because of the variety of his knowledge. He had 
amazing stellar education and was interested in classics, while he was an 
expert in astronomy. His interests also included mathematics, philosophy 
and music. He greatly influenced the intellectual and political 
development of his time and left a rich heritage. He also dedicated his 
life to teaching. From 1340, he abandoned his literary and scientific 
activity to devote himself entirely to writing his History and especially his 
theological treatises.* The extensive historiographical text by Nikephoros 
Gregoras, consisting of 37 books and entitled Historia Romana, covets the 
years from 1204 to 1359.3 This is his most important work and provides 


! Independent scholar, Patras, Greece. 

2 Martin Hinterberger, “Les Vies des saints du XIV¢ siècle en tant que biographie 
historique: Poeuvre de Nicéphore Grégoras,” in Les Vies des Saints a Byzance: Genre littéraire 
on biographie historique?, Actes du 2 colloque international philologique, Paris, 6-7-8 juin 2002, ed. 
Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis Agapitos [Dossiers byzantins — 4] (Paris, 2004), 281-301; 
Vitalien Laurent, “La vie de Jean, métropolite d’Heraclee du Pont,” Archeion Pontou 6 
(1935): 29-63; Sophia Mergiali, L'enseignement et les lettrés pendant l'époque des Paléologues 
(Athens: Etaireia ton filon tou laou, 1996); Iliana Paraskevopoulou, Ta Agiologika Erga tou 
Nikiforou Grigora [The Hagiographical Works by Nikephoros Gregoras] (Doctoral thesis), 
(Thessaloniki, 2008); Steven Runciman, The Last Byzantine Renaissance 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970). 

3 Ludovicus Schopen - Immanuel Bekker (eds.), Nicephori Gregorae Historiae Byzantinae 
(Bonn: Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 25-27, 1829-1855). The text has been 
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abundant references to horses as part of the daily life in the society it 
describes. 


Cavalry in military conflicts 


Cavalry played a vital role in Byzantine warfare. The names of the units 
and their numbers varied over the centuries. Military manuals, such as 
the Strategikon of Maurice (composed at the end of the sixth century), the 
Tactical Constitutions of Leo VI (886-912), the anonymous tenth- 
century Sy/oge Tactiocorum and the treatises of Nikephoros Phokas (963- 
969), the Praecepta Militaria and the De Velitatione, also provide detailed 
instruction about armament and weapons, as well as training and drills. 
The manual authors insist that the army should gather adequate supplies 
of food and water before combat, that the troops must be well rested 
before an attack. Furthermore, they argued that knowledge of the terrain 
is essential. The prescribed battle formation consists of some standard 
elements. The first line was to be composed of three equal units, left, 
centre (it could be comprised of kataphrakioi, and right, with the 
lieutenant general taking position in the middle. A second or support line 
comprised about one third of the entire army. This line was to be divided 
into units with spaces between them. In the middle space, the 
commanding general was to take his place in order to survey the whole 
battlefield more easily and not become directly involved in the fighting. 
Behind the second line were the baggage train and the reserve horses, 
and behind them stood the rear guard. Skirmishes were stationed in front 
of the main line, composed of light cavalry, lancers and archers, whose 
assignment was to harass and shake up the enemy line and break up their 
formation. It was of utmost importance that the troops remained in 
formation until the moment of contact with the enemy. At first, the 
horsemen rode in extended order, and then they closed ranks. The final 
phase of the battle was the pursuit. Generally, the Byzantines fought their 
battles according to the instructions laid down in military manuals.* 


digitalized by the University of the Aegean (http://khazarzar.skeptik.net/pem/PG_ 
Migne/Nicephorus%20Gregoras_PG%20148-149/Historia%20Romana .pdf). Further 
references to this source will be included parenthetically in the text. 

4 George Dennis, “The Byzantines in Battle,” in Byzantium at War (9th-12th c.), ed. Kostas 
Tsiknakis (Athens: National Hellenic Research Foundation - Centre for Byzantine 
Research, 1997), 165-178. On the Byzantine cavalry, see also: John Haldon, Warfare, State 
and Society in the Byzantine World, 565-1204 (London: UCL Press, 1999); Taxiarchis Kollias, 
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The vast majority of the information about horses in the Historia 
concerns the use of cavalry in military conflicts. The description of the 
Roman or other — mainly rival — cavalry in the numerous battles and 
sieges was decisive. The following sections provide a detailed selection 
of horse- and cavalry-related information, in chronological order, 
concerning first the period after 1204 and then the period after 1261. 
The first mention of horses and cavalry appears in relation to the Crusade 
(1096-1099) which took place during the reign of Alexios Komnenos, 
when the gathered crowd had horses and weapons (1.103). 


During the Latin rule 


After the defeat of the Latins in the Battle of Adrianople (1205),* the 
Bulgarians and the Scythians (Cumans) gained from the Latin wealth, 
horses and excellent chariots (I. 16). Here, information about the Latin 
importance of horses and chariots is provided indirectly, with horses and 
chariots standing for wealth and status. 

The Battle of Antioch on the Meander (1211) is another event that 
involved cavalry. It was the result of an internal conflict in Byzantium: 
Emperor Alexios III Angelos, who had secretly fled Constantinople of 
fear of the Latins, appealed as a supplicant to the Seljuk ruler, Sultan 
Iathanitis (Kaykhusraw I) in Attaleia against his son-in-law Theodore 


Byzantinische Waffen: ein Beitrag zur byzantinischen Waffenkunde von den Anfangen bis zur 
Jateinischen Eroberung (Vienna: Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
1988); Stavros Lazaris, Le cheval, animal de guerre et de loisir dans l'Antiquité et an Moyen Áge: 
Actes des Journées d'étude internationales organisées par PUMR 7044 (Études des civilisations de 
LAntiquité), Strasbourg, 6-7 novembre 2009 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2012); Stavros Lazaris, “Le 
cheval de guerre dans le haut Moyen Âge: élevage, thérapeutique et équipements 
hippiques,” in ze et mort du cheval: des pratiques médiévales aux traditions camarguaises. Actes du 
Xe congrès de la Société d'archéologie médiévale (Arles, 3-5 mai, 2012), 23-44, ed. Elizabeth Lorans 
(Caen: Arles, 2017); Stavros Lazaris, “Rôle et place du cheval dans I’Antiquité tardive: 
Questions d’ordre économique et militaire,” in Animal and Environment in Byzantium (7 th- 
12th c.), ed. Ilias Anagnostakis, Taxiarchis Kolias, Eftychia Papadopoulou [National 
Hellenic Research Foundation — Institute for Byzantine Research. International 
Symposium 21] (Athens: The National Hellenic Research Foundation, 2011), 245-72; 
Eric McGeer, Sowing the Dragon’s Teeth: Byzantine Warfare in the Tenth Century (Washington, 
D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Studies 33, 1995); Eric McGeer, “Infantry versus Cavalry: The 
Byzantine Response,” Revue des études byzantines 46 (1988): 135-145; Warren Treadgold, 
Byzantium and Its Army, 284-1081 (Stanford University Press, 1998). 

> Ruth Makrides (ed.), George Akropolites The History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 141. 
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Laskaris in the East. The sultan went to Antioch on the Meander with 
the infantry and cavalry and laid siege. Theodore Laskaris marched 
against the besiegers with only two thousand horsemen, eight hundred 
of whom were Latin mercenaries, described as select men and brave 
warriors. They arrived in Kaystron (1. 18). In this account, Gregoras 
provides some information about the Latin cavalry and the use of 
mercenaries in the Empire of Nicaea indirectly. The Persian (Turk) ruler 
gathered his troops and drew them up. However, the battlefield was 
narrow and unsuitable for employing cavalry. The eight hundred Latins 
fought with great valour, initially against the middle section of the enemy 
phalanx, killing those who resisted and reached the rear of the army. They 
tightened their ranks and, acting in the best way they could, stopped the 
advance of the Persians (Turks), who were armed with slingshots and 
bows. Those around the king also showed courage by clashing with the 
rival wings. But the opponents surrounded the Latins and defeated them, 
killing or chasing away the Greeks (I. 19-20). Iathanitis hit Theodore 
Laskaris in the head with a mace, and Laskaris fell off his horse, dizzy (I. 
20), as if he were dead, but suddenly got up. With his sword, Laskaris 
easily cut off the front legs of the sultan’s horse, threw down the rider 
and beheaded him (I. 20-21). 


After the recovery of Constantinople 


The Battle of Neopatras and the naval battle of Demetrias® (1274-1275) 
were important military events that, again, involved the participation of 
the cavalry. Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos’ sent his brother, the 
despot John Palaiologos, against the sebastokrator John (I Angelos),? 
illegitimate son of the despot Michael II,!° ruler of Epirus and Thessaly. 
The forces gathered also included Paphlagonian riders (I. 111). The 
sebastokrator John I!! came down the wall of Neopatras (Ypati), where 


6 For a scholarly overview of the battles, see Nikolaos Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki 
ton vyzantinou stratou stin ystert periodo (1204-1261) [The organization and military tactics of 
the late Byzantine army (1204-1261)] (Volos: University of Thessaly, doctoral thesis, 
2010), 109. 

7 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki tou vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 106. 
8 Ibidem. 

° Ibidem. 

10 Tbidem. 

11 Ibidem 
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he had taken refuge and was besieged, using a rope. Once in the Roman 
camp, he spoke loudly and in what Gregoras describes as a “somewhat 
foreign language,” pretending to be looking for his lost horse (I. 113). 
Those inside the fortress opened the gates when the sebastokrator John 
returned with five hundred Athenians, and the Roman army was 
dissolved. Some were assigned to assemble the Roman belongings, 
including the horses, which were a prized part of the war booty (1. 115- 
116). The despot John, returning from this battle with the survivors, 
jumped off his horse and renounced the regalia of his title with tears, 
after he realized the danger for the Roman fleet in the Pelasgian Gulf (I. 
119-120). In this situation, descending from horseback is a gesture of 
grief and humility, which is accompanied by laying down the symbols of 
his office. 

Yet another event, the Battle of Berat (1281), includes references to 
both cavalry and the equids used in the military train as the beasts of 
burden.!3 During the reign of Michael VIII Palaiologos, Caroulos 
(Charles I of Anjou)!* of Italy gathered forces led by Rosonsoulis (Hugh 
of Sully “the Red”).!5 The Roman army, among other things, destroyed 
the mules that transported food for the Latins of Rosonoulis, who were 
besieging the fortress of Vellegrada (Berat) (I. 147). The Romans 
surrounded those few of Rosonsoulis’s men who ventured against them, 
killed their horses by arrows and captured the men (I. 148). 

During the war between Caroulos (Charles II of Anjou)!® of Italy and 
Theuderichos (Frederick III)" of Sicily, which lasted until 1302, Charles 
II often transported infantry and cavalry to the island (I. 218). When 
Sicily was besieged, Theuderichos asked from the Latin Ruggero (Roger 
de Flor)!’ for a thousand cavalrymen to fight Caroulos’s army. With them 
and a corresponding infantry force, the Sicilian cities were returned to 
Theuderichos (I. 218-219). After Theuderichos’s death, however, the 


12 This episode reminds of one in the Russian medieval chronicle (the Primary Chronicle), 
where a boy goes out of a city besieged by the “pagans” and pretends to be looking for 
a lost horse, to get through the enemy camp. Perhaps this was a travelling motif. 

13 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki ton vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 112. 
14 Ibidem. 

15 Ibidem, 113. 

16 Donald Nicol, The Last Centnries of Byzantium 1261-1453 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 128. 

17 Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453, 128. 

18 Ibidem. 
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Catalans!? of Ruggero allied with the Turks, and they lived between 
Kypsellae and Apros. Through raids against neighbouring areas, the allies 
collected, among other things, all the herds of horses (I. 229). When the 
forces of the co-emperor Michael IX Palaiologos lined up for war against 
them in Apros (1305), the chosen cavalry of the Macedonians and 
Thracians was on the right (I. 230). The co-emperor and his horse were 
the targets of many arrows, which failed to injure the emperor himself. 
When his horse fell, the co-emperor was in danger of being surrounded 
by the enemies. One of his followers gave Michael IX Palaiologos his 
own horse to save his ruler and died at the hand of the enemies (I. 231- 
232). Gregoras provides information on the cavalry and infantry forces 
engaged in action: the Catalans, who continued their looting after their 
victory in Apros, had more than five thousand people engaged in the 
cavalry and infantry, while the Turks who defected from the Romans and 
allied with the Catalans had more than two thousand people in the 
infantry and cavalry (I. 245). Ironically, being too successful in warfare 
had its own dangers, as Gregoras mentions that the allied Catalans and 
Turks who left Kassandreia, where they had encamped in the spring of 
1309, were risking starvation, as they numbered about eight thousand 
and had too many horses and prisoners (I. 246-247). 

In 1311, the Catalans defeated the Frankish Duchy of Athens. The 
Catalans had encamped around Boeotia, not far from the (Boeotian) 
Cephissus, with a cavalry force numbering three thousand five hundred. 
The Catalans opened ditches around the river, so that a swamp was 
created and the enemy horses had difficulty moving forward, as their feet 
were coveted in mud. The army of the leader of Athens and Thebes, 
Duke Gautier V de Brienne, included six thousand four hundred 
horsemen. The Duke rushed against the enemies with all his cavalry. In 
the words of Gregoras, “zeiv cic uéoov EAdelv tò neölov, Monee oTePPO 
tv neöndevtes ot inno! Scop tH tis DyoavOstoys yis noös THY T@v 
Trod@v Ooacvtéeav Bdow páa Orelxovu, oi Ev pa tois innedot 
éxvMovto natà tod nnA0D” [before reaching the middle of the plain, the 
horses seemed to be tied with a strong bond — as the moistened ground 
receded greatly to their bold steps — and rolled with the horsemen in the 
mud]. Others threw their riders and wandered all over the plain. Still, 


19 Ibidem. 
20 Ibidem, 135. 
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other horses had their legs stuck in the thick mud, and they stood on one 
leg, like statues with riders on them. The Catalans surrounded the 
opposing army and easily killed them. Then the Catalans left on 
horseback and chased the army of Duke Gautier all the way to Thebes 
and Athens (I. 252-253). 

After their separation from the Catalans, the Turks were divided and 
headed by two leaders, Halil and Melik. Melik handed over his one 
thousand horsemen to the kralis of Serbia (Stefan Milutin).?! Halil, in 
Macedonia, with one thousand three hundred horsemen, asked for 
capitulation with the Romans (1310). Emperor Andronikos II sent the 
Grand Stratopedarch Senachereim with three thousand horsemen to lead 
them from Macedonia to Thrace until Hellespont. But Roman soldiers 
and generals considered the voluntary crossing of Asia by the enemies, 
whose booty included several horses, to be unreasonable, and persuaded 
Michael IX? to confront them (1. 254-255). The Turks rushed against the 
forces of the Roman King Michael (son of Andronikos), using their 
chosen cavalry (I. 257). 

In 1312, Emperor Andronikos II granted the request of the 
protostrator Philes Palaiologos and gave him the money, weapons and 
horses he needed to gather an army and confront the Turks who 
continued to plunder Thrace. Philes gave these resources to his soldiers 
(I. 264-265). Philes was informed that Halil had sent a force of one 
thousand infantry and two hundred cavalry soldiers to plunder the 
territory around Bizyi and left to intercept them (1. 265). In the war on 
the river Xirogipso, Philes commanded the infantry and cavalry. First, 
the Roman brigadier of the right wing hit crucially the opponent who 
resisted, but nevertheless the Roman threw both him and another man 
off their horses. When his own horse was hit, he deviated slightly from 
the space between the two armies, which had a negative effect on his 
army. But Philes encouraged the infantry and the cavalry (I. 266-277) and 
lead most of the cavalry around the enemy army. With those members 
of his force who were armed the best, he hit the enemy phalanx from the 
side. They killed almost all the cavalry and rode away to Cheronissos. In 
the meantime, the help demanded by the emperor from the Trivalli from 
his son-in-law, kralis of Serbia, which consisted of two thousand fine 
horsemen, arrived (I. 267-268). 


21 Tbidem, 152. 
22 Ibidem 2. 
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The Civil War between Andronikos II and Andronikos III (1321- 
1328) likewise shows the importance of cavalry in Byzantine warfare. At 
midnight on the Resurrection on April 20, 1321, Andronikos III left 
Constantinople on horseback with conspirators and, after two days, 
arrived at the camp of Syrgiannis and John Kantakouzenos in Adrianople 
(1. 315). By increasing the taxes (part of which were used to ensure peace 
with the neighbouring people), Emperor Andronikos II was able to keep 
a thousand horsemen in Bithynia and two thousand in Thrace and 
Macedonia (I. 317-318). Those around Andronikos III proclaimed 
freedom and exemption from taxes for Thrace. So, in less than a week, 
an innumerable army was formed in Thrace, including cavalry, and 
moved from Orestiada to Constantinople (I. 319). The second phase of 
the civil war began in November 1321, when Syrgiannis sided with 
Andronikos II, seeing the preference of Andronikos III for the Grand 
Domestic John Kantakouzenos. As a result, Syrgiannis was forced to go 
to Constantinople, leaving Pirinthos on horseback at night and arriving 
in Byzantium before sunrise (I. 353). Despot Constantine Palaiologos 
rode a horse and went to the monastery of Chortaitou in Thessaloniki 
but was eventually arrested and taken to his nephew Andronikos HI (1. 
356). Breaking his agreement with Andronikos III,” Emperor Michael 
Shishman of Bulgaria chose three thousand horsemen and sent them to 
Andronikos II against his grandson. According to Gregoras, it was 
known that the Bulgarian cavalry had the order to revolt against 
Andronikos I if they had a chance. Hence, only their leader was allowed 
to stay inside the city gates, and so they encamped at a distance of ninety- 
five stadia.” But, a day before, the new emperor arrived on horseback 
with a small force to enter Byzantium (I. 418). At first, he did not 
succeed, but he bribed the Bulgarian general, so the Bulgarians left. 
Andronikos HI finally entered Constantinople, when some of the guards 
defected to him. When taken captive, Andronikos II was subjected to 
public humiliation, among them the fact that, although he continued to 
live in his palace, the neighbours’ animals, including donkeys and horses, 
invaded the palace, and grazed this (I. 431-432). This in fact is symbolic 


23 Nikolaos Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461) [Concise 
history of the late Byzantine period (1204-1461)] (Athens: Bookstars — Free Publishing 
2019), 55. 

24 Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461), 56. 

25 A stadium is 182, 18 meters long. 
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of Andronikos II’s humiliation, because the former emperor’s property 
is destroyed and serves as home for animals. 

Another military encounter that took place during the turbulent 
fourteenth century is the 1329 Battle of Pelekanon. It occurred when 
Emperor Andronikos III marched against Orhan, the ruler of Bithynia. 
Andronikos encamped at Filokrini. As soon as dawn broke, the Turks 
descended from the surrounding mountains: the lightly armed soldiers 
went at the front, followed by those who were heavily armed and the 
cavalry. The emperor, considering the skirmish that the rival archers 
exercised as a sign of their cowardice, ordered the ranks to leave on 
horseback. As the night approached, the Romans moved toward their 
camp, and then the Turks launched a fierce attack on them, killing several 
horses (1. 434-435). Orhan left three hundred horsemen for observation 
and proceeded to occupy the key points with the rest of the army. The 
Roman army withdrew, considering the entry of the wounded emperor 
into the city a retreat. When dawn broke, the Turkish horsemen found 
near the abandoned Roman camp many items: among them were horses, 
including the royal horses, which could be recognized by their red saddles 
(1. 434-436). 

The next year saw the battle of Velbazhd, which took place on July 
28, 1330. In the run-up to this conflict, Bulgarian Emperor Michael 
(Shishman)?° left his wife, the sister of the kralis of Serbia, and married 
Andronikos III’s sister Theodora (1328).?’ Michael invaded the country 
of the Trivalli (Serbs). After five days, the kralis of Serbia came, and they 
lined up for battle. The kralis, with a thousand Celtic horsemen, 
mounted an attack to bring down Michael’s flag. The Celtic horsemen 
are described as “peyé0er te oWpatos xal PHpNs eoLovoiga nal OnAwv 
Euneipla nokenın@v xodtrota Noxnpévouc te nal Eoxevacpévove” [well- 
built, very strong, excellently trained and skilful at wielding the weapons 
of war] (I. 455). 

The Battle of Rossokastro occurred in 1331, when Andronikos HI 
invaded the country of the Bulgarians to regain the fortresses around 
Aimos. In the battle that took place near the fortress of Rossokastro, the 
Grand Domestic Kantakouzenos is described by Gregoras as having 


26 Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461), 57. 

27 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki tou vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 182. 
28 The Slavs settled in the Balkans in the 6th and 7th centuries, where they were later 
assimilated by the local population, including Celts. 
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fought with the greatest bravery. He fought, sitting firmly in the saddle 
as if he had been glued to his horse. The protosevastos, son of the caesar 
and grandson of the “born to the purple,’’2? showed up second. Although 
his horse was heavily wounded by enemy swords, so that the marrow of 
its head showed, he did not retreat. His horse also, as if it shared its 
master’s bravery, stayed on foot throughout the battle. The brave steed 
died at its master’s door after carrying him home (I. 486-487). The 
Romans retreated and entered the fortress, but there was no grass for the 
animals and no well there. The wounded and the horses were left without 
care, so that some died and others were left dying (I. 487). In this moving 
description, the warhorses appear sharing their masters’ heroism and 
suffering, and, by including these details into his account, Gregoras 
shows the partnership and mutual respect between the cavalrymen and 
their mounts. 

From the end of the first civil war until the death of Andronikos III 
in 1341, there were raids by the Turks of the emirates of Asia Minor 
against Thrace.3 In the summer of 1337, the Turks who lived around 
Troy and on the shores of the Hellespont crossed the Hellespont 
transporting their horses in ships and moved against the Greek regions 
(I. 538). In this case, the ambush tactic was used. Gregoras also informs 
his audience about the attack of the Byzantine cavalry against some of 
the Ottoman Turk infantry, who were looting Rigio on the outskirts of 
Constantinople.*! During the same summer, the Grand Domestic John 
Kantakouzenos arrived at night with seventy horsemen in a village a 
hundred and ten stadia away from Constantinople, which was being 
looted by troops of the ruler of Bithynia Osman of Atouman (I. 540). In 
the end, none of the Romans were killed, but several horses were 
murdered. Gregoras comments that Osman’s infantry force could not 
stand against the Roman cavalry, and in despair, they turned against the 
horses (I. 541), which in this case suggests the cowardice and base 
character of the Turks. The other Turkish forces retreated from the 
territory when they had learned about the disaster of their compatriots. 
The emperor walked forty-five stadia to the temple of Our Lady of 
Hodegetria to thank Her (I. 541-542): walking on foot, rather than riding, 


2 This was a title in the Byzantine Empire given to a child born after his father had 
become emperor. 

30 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki tou vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 190. 
3! Ibidem. 
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is a sign of the ruler’s humility towards God and Our Lady, as well as a 
sign of his gratitude. 

After the death of her husband, Basil I Megas Komnenos 
(06/04/1340), Irene Palaiologina sent ambassadors from Trebizond to 
ask her father Andronikos HI for a new husband and king. Because of 
revolutions, ambassadors were sent again. They did not find the emperor 
in Constantinople, so they sent several horsemen distinguished in terms 
of gender and titles (I. 551). 

Gregoras refers to how valuable the Grand Domestic Kantakouzenos 
was to Emperor Andronikos HI. Among other things, he willingly 
compensated the cavalry’s damage in the campaigns (I. 552). After the 
death of Andronikos HI, Kantakouzenos had about two thousand 
horsemen, ready to die with him (II. 614). 

The Second Civil War broke out in 1341 and lasted until 1347.32 In 
the winter of 1342, John Kantakouzenos negotiated with the rulers of 
Adrianople, who agreed to surrender the city.” At the invitation of the 
notables, Kantakouzenos intended to arrive in Orestiada, accompanied 
by about eighty horsemen (II. 621). 

In the spring of 1342, John VI Kantakouzenos left Didymoteicho.* 
Mote than five hundred horsemen were left in Didymoteicho with 
Empress Irene and her brother Manuel Assan. Emperor Kantakouzenos 
had two thousand fine horsemen for the campaign he planned (II. 627- 
628). After the occupation of Veria by Kantakouzenos in April 1343, his 
first cousin, John Angelos, came from Thessaly (“innéxs ExayOuevoc 
@erttah@v tov¢ Aoictovg”’) with the local cavalrymen, who are described 
by Gregoras as excellent (II. 656-657). In his declamation to the envoys 
of Alexios Apokaukos in the spring of 1343, Kantakouzenos also refers 
to the power of the Thessalian cavalry that he had at his disposal (II. 
663), which he intended to send against Apokaukos (II. 664). 

In the summer of 1344, most of Kantakouzenos’ army surrendered 
to Apokaukos at Didymoteicho, when, in addition to suffering from the 
raids and famine, they heard that their ostlers had surrendered with the 
horses (II. 708-709). 

In the spring of 1345, Apokaukos allowed only those soldiers and 
horsemen whom he trusted to climb the walls of Constantinople to 


32 Ibidem, 198. 
33 Ibidem, 199. 
34 Thidem, 200. 
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protect the city. Some guarded the gates vigilantly, while others wandered 
the walls and the entire city overnight. John Kantakouzenos and Satrap 
Umur (II. 727) (emir of Aydin)” had arrived there to take the city. 

Empress Anna sent gifts to the satraps around Philadelphia and 
gathered the chosen Persian (Turkish) horsemen from Caria, Lydia and 
Ionaia at the end of the spring of 1346 (I. 727) to help her keep 
Constantinople and confront Kantakouzenos. 

Apokaukos, who was afraid of attack, was surrounded day and night 
by numerous hoplites and horsemen when he toured the city’s squares 
(I. 730). 

In the meantime, other military activities took place, such as the 
confrontation of Momitilas between 1344 and 1345. In the spring of 
1344, John Kantakouzenos escaped from his former ally, the Bulgarian?‘ 
bandit Momitilas (Momchil,3’ an autonomous ruler).** Over time, more 
than two thousand select cavalrymen from the Trivalli (Serbs) and the 
Musoi (Bulgarians) had gathered around Momitilas. They were reputed 
to be warlike and fearless. The emperor had encamped near 
Mosynopolis, outside Komotini, when Momitilas suddenly attacked 
shortly before sunset (II. 704). The emperor’s forces were taken by 
surprise, and Gregoras stresses this fact by mentioning that their horses 
grazed scattered on the grass (II. 706). The emperor and his few men 
fought with the weapons they had at their disposal, each mounting the 
first horse they could get. The emperor’s horse fell because of the 
wounds, and he was fighting on foot until one of his adjutants passed by, 
got off his horse and thus saved him (II. 707). 

The Battle of Peritheorion occurred in the summer of 1345, when 
Momitilas had Xanthia, Peritheorion and all the intermediate areas and 
cavalry troops of over four thousand men under his control (II. 727-728). 
When confronted by John VI Kantakouzenos and Satrap Umur, most of 
the Persian force dismounted from their horses and used their bows, 
circling the opponents, who were unable to escape, as Kantakouzenos’ 
cavalry met them face to face or they hit their backs with spears. 
Momitilas’s entire cavalry was soon exterminated by Persian arrows (II. 
728-729). 


35 Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461), 60. 

36 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki tou vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 207. 
37 Ibidem 

38 Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461), 60. 
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The invasions in 1348 are remarkable in that the Byzantines managed 
to successfully counter one of the many Turkish invasions in Thrace.*? 
Umur gathered large Persian forces of infantry and cavalry for John 
Kantakouzenos (II. 834). After the summer, the Persian forces passed 
from Asia to Thrace. The cavalry phalanx, which consisted of one 
thousand two hundred men, rode in all their might against the villages 
around Vizyni. Their infantry force, consisting of one thousand seven 
hundred men, attacked further west, targeting the villages under the 
command of Matthew Kantakouzenos, the emperor’s son. It was easier 
for Matthew Kantakouzenos to gather an opposing army from 
Gratianopolis, where he was at the time: he took three hundred of the 
cavalrymen already at his disposal and an infantry phalanx and moved 
quickly over the roads that were hard to pass (II. 836). Matthew 
distributed the force to ranks, dividing the cavalry on the right and left 
with the best commanders for both divisions and placing the infantry in 
the middle. Together with a few horsemen, they rode from one to the 
other, stimulating the phalanxes to show courage and strength (II. 837). 
In the clash, the left side of the cavalry wavered because it was hard- 
pressed by their enemies. When his horse stumbled over corpses in the 
press, Matthew fell from his horse and had to fight from the ground. His 
attendants brought another horse, which he mounted and led his army 
to victory. Eventually, the Persian infantry was destroyed (II. 838). 
Emperor John VI* also succeeded against the cavalry of the invaders. 
John Kantakouzenos pursued the Persian cavalry from Orestiada with a 
thousand cavalrymen. He found them returning disorganized from a 
looting expedition. In the encounter, three hundred Persian cavalrymen 
were killed, while the rest fled, abandoning the spoils (II. 839). 

The entry of John Kantakouzenos in Constantinople in 1347 was 
another event in the long Civil war, which, however, did not involve 
fighting.*! Fakeolatos asked John Kantakouzenos to come quietly with a 
few select horsemen to the walls of Constantinople on a specific night 
and wait for the gates to be opened from inside. On February 3, 1347, 
when most citizens were asleep and the streets were deserted, Fakeolatos 
called those of the Byzantine cavalry who knew the plan, the closest 
relatives and the infantry phalanx that guarded him, more than a hundred 


39 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki tou vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 209. 
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men in total. He opened the Golden Gate and all the other gates up to 
the ones that were closest to the palace (II. 773-774). 

Conflicts between Byzantium and Genua occurred intermittently 
from 1348 until 1352.4 At the beginning of the autumn of 1348, the 
inhabitants of Constantinople showed great willingness to confront the 
Latin siege, as their opponents had no army that could encircle the city, 
because of its impressive defensive fortifications. One of the 
preparations involved gathering all the horses in the marketplace, in 
order to be used for the confrontation of the Latin siege (II. 850). 

The war between the Venetians and the Genoese lasted for five years, 
from 1350 until 1355. While Agathangelos was in Karystos, Euboea, at 
the end of the summer of 1350, fifteen Venetian triremes sailed down to 
Oreos of Euboea. Their admiral sent an embassy to the Latins of Athens 
and Thebes, asking for three hundred select cavalrymen as allies (III. 47). 
They arrived several days later, along with more infantry volunteers. 
After their arrtval, they prepared to face the warships. Among other 
things, the Venetian general made use of all the cavalrymen he found 
among the citizens. The Athenians and Thebans were lined up on the 
left (II. 49). The bravery of the cavalry also contributed to the victory of 
the Venetians over the Genoese (III. 50). 

The third Civil War between John V Palaiologos, Matthew and John 
Kantakouzenos began in 1352 and lasted until 1357. Addressing his 
mother-in-law Irene, John Palaiologos accused his father-in-law John 
Kantakouzenos of cruelty stating that John Kantakouzenos attacked his 
enemies on horseback, riding over his dying and wounded soldiers who 
were captives to his Turkish allies (II. 160-161). In his accusation, he 
referred to the insults that the angry John Kantakouzenos launched 
against him, while standing mounted in front of his door (III. 167). 

The Battle on the Marica River (winter of 1352)* is described by 
Gregoras based on account of an eyewitness, Agathangelos. According 
to this account, the barbaric force of Hyrcanus (Emir Orhan),* an ally 
of John Kantakouzenos, numbering about twelve thousand men passed 
from Lampsacus through the Hellespont and attacked at Didymoteicho 
the force of approximately four thousand unprepared Trivalli (Serbs), 


42 Ibidem, 211. 
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allies of John V Palaiologos.*# The Ottomans took and led to Asia a rich 
booty of horses and luxury chariots (III. 181). 

In the summer of 1354,47 Kantakouzenos, an opponent of John V 
Palaiologos,* arrived in Tenedos hoping to capture the fortress and leave 
his son Matthew as its commander. He allowed only four of his triremes 
to land, but immediately the strongest infantry and cavalry rushed from 
the Tenedos fortress, a battle ensued, and the forces of Kantakouzenos 
were forced to flee (III. 237). 

In 1356, John V Palaiologos negotiated with the satrap of Lydia, who 
was planning to capture and imprison him. The emperor was notified. 
So, when the satrap of Lydia arrived with horses and invited John to a 
hunting party and a banquet with him, John invited the satrap to enter 
his trireme, and they set sail (III. 562-563). 

In the summer of 1356,* Matthew Kantakouzenos, with four 
thousand Ottoman cavalrymen sent by his brother-in-law Hyrcanus 
(Orhan)?® and Roman soldiers, plundered the cities beyond the Philippi 
which had surrendered to the Trivalli (Serbs), but was eventually taken 
prisoner (III. 565). 

The role of the cavalry for the Byzantines and their opponents seems 
to have been very important throughout the period that Gregoras deals 
with. In many cases the Byzantines or their opponents were fighting not 
only using their own cavalry, but also the cavalry forces provided by allies 
as well as mercenaries. The Byzantines did not hesitate to use foreign 
cavalry even against their own compatriots during their civil wars. As 
different Latin forces occupied different areas of Byzantium at different 
times, their movements and alliances concerning cavalry are also 
mentioned. 


Areas suitable for cavalry 


Specific areas are described by Gregoras as particularly suitable for 
fighting on horseback or for horse-driven vehicles. As the Bulgarians of 
Asen’s brother, the successor John (Kaloyan), attacked Thrace a year 
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after the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, the Latin rulers 
gathered their forces and marched out until they reached the ground 
where they could ride on horseback and in chariots in the area of 
Orestiada (I. 15). Information about this area is therefore deduced 
indirectly. 

During the Nicaean expedition against Epirus (1258-1259), Despot 
Komnenos Michael Palaiologos sent his brother John the sebastokrator 
and members of the senate against the despot of Aetolia and Epirus, 
Michael. They camped between the Macedonian fortresses of Ohrid and 
Deabolis, while the opponents camped in Avlona, an area described by 
Gregoras as being particularly good for riding on horseback (I. 73). 

When the author refers to the riding spaces of Avlona, which he 
presents as suitable for travelling and fighting on horseback, he 
comments, on the occasion of the opponents’ plans, that without God’s 
help, the strength, the number of horses and the weapons do not differ 
from a herd of ants (I. 73), meaning horses and weapons can prove weak 
without God. 

The testimony that the river Strymonas is impassable to anyone trying 
to cross it on horseback is given on the occasion of the author’s 
participation in an embassy to the kralis of Serbia (I. 375). Describing the 
difficulties encountered during journey, the author also mentions the 
passage through a dense forest. To protect their faces from thorns, the 
men neglected the bridles and whips with which they controlled the 
horses (1. 377). 

At the end of spring 1342, John Kantakouzenos led his army through 
the mouth of Nestos and encamped at Philippi, which, again, is said to 
be suitable for riding on horseback and in horse-drawn chariots (II. 631- 
632). The area is mentioned again in this connection in the following 
year, when in the spring of 1343, John Kantakouzenos led his forces to 
Serres and as far as Philippi. Unable to reach Didymoteicho, he went to 
Strumica and all the villages beyond, which were suitable for horseback 
riding and horse-drawn chariots (II. 654). 

The areas that Gregoras describes as suitable for riding and driving in 
chariots are mostly plains, and in the middle of the autumn of 1344, these 
areas became the theatre of a disaster that was not military in nature. At 
this time, an earthquake and a sea storm (a tsunami) occurred. The waves 
of the sea reached very far ashore. According to Gregoras, in valleys and 
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plains suitable for horseback riding and horse-drawn chariots, the waves 
reached ten stadia (II. 695). 

Another place that boasted in plains good for riding and chariot 
driving was Chalcidonia. Gregoras narrates how the ruler of Bithynia, 
Hyrcanus (Orhan), descended from the highest cities of Bithynia to the 
Chalcidonian plains with his cavalry (II. 117). 

The author also refers to Mediolan when the Genoese forces were 
defeated in this area (1354). The place has natural walls consisting of high 
and rugged mountains from almost everywhere and was successfully 
defended against the enemies with only a small force. Gregoras notes 
that, while in other areas innumerable horses and a large army are hardly 
enough to frighten the opponents, in Mediolan, a small force is sufficient 
because of the protection provided by the surrounding mountains (III. 
193). 

In another account based on the information provided by 
Agathangelos, Gregoras mourns the fate of the cities of Thracian 
Chersonesos during an earthquake. Two years earlier, Emperor 
Kantakouzenos had handed over to the barbarian neighbours one of the 
best fortified cities of Chersonesos, when he allied against his son-in-law, 
Palaiologos. However, because of constant looting, all the interior land 
suitable for horseback riding and horse-drawn chariots spaces had fallen 
to the non-Christians (III. 224). 

This brief overview shows the importance of plains and level areas in 
military activity during this troubled period of Byzantine history. The 
land was an important consideration in military campaigns, and it had to 
be guarded against falling into the enemy hands. The absence of land 
suitable for riders and chariots meant that the Byzantine forces could not 
use their cavalry to its full potential. Hence, choosing appropriate ground 
for riders and chariots was an essential consideration in the run-up for 
battles. 


Horses as an asset 


In the account of Gregoras, horses appear as an essential asset. After the 
truce with the Turks, John Doukas placed prefects in his own part of the 
land and, among other things, won herds of horses. Every year, all the 
animals were very fertile (I. 42). 
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In 1301, during the reign of Andronikos IJ,5! the Massagetae (Alans) 
offered the Romans an alliance against the Turks. Over ten thousand 
arrived with women and children, and they needed money, horses and 
weapons. All the horses in the area were gathered for this purpose. 
Villages, towns, homes of important members of the society and soldiers, 
monasteries, municipalities, theatres and markets were searched, and 
everyone gave horses and money against their will, with lamentations, 
tears and curses (I. 205). 


Horses in civilian contexts 


The symbolism of dismounting 


In the Byzantine literature of the period, descending from horseback is 
symbolic, often a sign of submission. This is confirmed by three 
examples from Gregoras, but the motif also appears in other Byzantine 
texts.°* During the truce between the grandfather and the grandson 
outside the city walls (at the Fortress Epivates of Bosphorus on July 17, 
1322), Andronikos II did not dismount, while Andronikos IH 
dismounted from afar, a stadium earlier. Despite his grandfather’s 
objections, he approached on foot and kissed the hand and foot of his 
grandfather, who remained on horseback throughout the meeting. Then 
he also mounted back, embraced Andronikos II, and they kissed (I. 359). 
In this example, dismounting is part of the reconciliation protocol, with 
Andronikos III showing submission and respect to his elder relative by 
descending from horseback and mounting again when the two are 
reconciled. 

Another example appears in a letter to the patriarch, where John 
Kantakouzenos states that, after the death of Andronikos III, the widow 
Anna and the successor John Palaiologos voluntarily displayed royal 
honour by dismounting their horses when they met him (II. 756-757). 


51 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki ton vyzantinon stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 133. 
52 George Akropolites in his History mentions two cases in which descending from 
horseback is considered as a sign of submission or respect. Similar episodes are also 
found in late Byzantine hagiography: See Alexia-Foteini Stamouli, “Equids in Late 
Byzantine Hagiographies: a Comparison with the Middle Period,” in The Materiality of 
the Horse, ed. Miriam Bibby and Brian Scott, 132-174 (Budapest: Trivent Publishing, 
2020). 

53 Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461), 55. 
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Here, John Kantakouzenos explicitly associates the discourse of honour 
and respect with the physical action of dismounting, The implication is 
that, to preserve honour, one must dismount voluntarily; on the 
opposite, dismounting under pressure or through force (and, by 
extension, falling off horseback in battle or being taken prisoner) would 
compromise the honour of both the rider and the one to whom respect 
is due. 

Similarly, Alexios Apokaukos honoured Kantakouzenos, who was 
leaving Constantinople for Thrace, by dismounting his horse and leaving 
his fortified residence in Epivates of Selymbria, at the Sea of Marmara 
(II. 604). 

Dismounting is also a sign of respect. Michael Palaiologos, after the 
recovery of Constantinople, symbolically entered the city on foot. He 
was preceded by the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria, so that his entry on 
foot was a sign of respect and gratitude to the Virgin. He first settled in 
the palace near the Hippodrome (I. 87). 

In the summer of 1357,* John V Palaiologos, on horseback, 
introduced Halil, Orhan’s® son, also on horseback, to the royal court. 
He had released him in Phocaea and named him son-in-law and son. This 
honour was reserved for the emperors, their children and their brothers. 
Halil realized the exaggeration of the honor, was ashamed, and showed 
that he did not want to enter through the royal gates on horseback. In 
the middle of the royal court, against the emperor’s will, Halil jumped off 
his horse to the ground, took the reins of the royal horse and led it to the 
place where the emperor used to dismount (III. 506). 


Accidents 


Accidents involving horses are also mentioned by Gregoras, though such 
instances are relatively few in the chronicle. The Empress Irene could 
not bear any more children after Theodore after a uterine injury caused 
when she fell off her horse and was dragged into the plain. The accident 
occurred when she went with her husband to watch a hunt (I. 44). This 
episode shows a rare instance of a noble Byzantine woman appearing on 
horseback alongside her husband at an event that involved a certain 
degree of risk. The scarcity of women riders in Gregoras’s chronicle does 


54 Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453, 261. 
55 Ibidem. 
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not mean that Byzantine women did not ride, of course, as the text 
concentrates on political and military events, thus recreational activities 
are proportionately less frequent than military ones. 

Men falling off horseback appear on three occasions only, and these 
falls are caused by either illness or accidents. Thus, Gregoras mentions 
that John Doukas, who suffered from frenzy or epilepsy, often risked 
falling off his horse (1. 50). Two other falls are caused by accidents. On 
the night of October 1 or 2, 1320, Despot Manuel (grandson of 
Andronikos II, son of Michael IX) was shot by an arrow by guards, who 
did not recognize him, and fell off his horse (1. 286). Finally, during the 
transition to Hagia Sophia for the coronation of Andronikos UI 
(February 2, 1325),5° Andronikos II fell when his horse slipped into a 
puddle on the road (1. 373). 

The infectious disease of 1347, which also plagued animals, including 
horses, is also described (11.798). 


Horses and religious authorities 


The patriarchs’ attitude towards the use of horses varies. One of the 
characteristics of Patriarch Athanasios I was that he always walked (I. 
180). Patriarch Athanasios reproached the monks who did not tolerate 
walking and advised them to travel on foot during their stay in the city. 
It was considered inappropriate for the patriarch to walk rather than ride, 
while monks on proud horses filled the streets, markets and theatres with 
obscene jerks and noises (I. 183). The emperor went on foot, walking to 
the monastery of Patriarch Athanasios in Xirolofos with high priests and 
monks, to persuade him to take on the patriarchal throne again (I. 216). 
Opponents of Patriarch Athanasios stole the footstool from the 
patriarchal throne and painted Emperor Andronikos on it with a bridle 
on his head and Patriarch Athanasios leading him like a charioteer leads 
his horse (I. 259). In these cases, the use of horses and horse tack is 
symbolic, partially overlapping with the discourse of respect and 
submission shown by dismounting, and with horse-related accidents as 
signalling divine chastisement or penance, all motifs which are also found 
in Byzantine hagiographies.5’ Athanasios’s decision to walk on foot is a 
sign of humility and Christian virtue, and Andronikos’s approach on foot 


56 Georgiadis, Epitomi istoria ysteris Byzantinis periodou (1204-1461), 56. 
57 See Stamouli, Equids in Late Byzantine Hagiographies. 
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is symbolic of his submission to and respect for ecclesiastic authority, in 
this case personified by a singularly virtuous patriarch, and, hence to 
God. The opponents ridicule the emperors humble submissiveness, 
which appears improper for a ruler, but which, in spiritual terms, is 
entirely justified. The humility of Patriarch Athanasios and his 
renunciation of earthly values contrast sharply with the behaviour of his 
successor, Patriarch Niphon, who was fond of obtaining proud horses 
(I. 260). In another episode showing the perversion of ecclesiastic values, 
a patriarch appears with an inappropriately mounted retinue. After 
Andronicus III took power, Patriarch Isaiah was led to the throne, 
accompanied not by bishops and priests, but by pipers and dancers. The 
most outstanding piper was on horseback and in men’s clothes and 
caused laughter by her chatter (I. 425). 


Horses and recreation: hippodromes, acrobatics and games 


Although Gregoras’s primary focus is military events, he also mentions 
recreational spaces and activities, including the hippodrome. 
Hippodromes are represented as landmarks, marking the landscapes of 
cities in a remarkable way. 

Thus, Gregoras explains that, after the assassination of Apokaukos in 
1345, people gathered on the neighbouring hippodrome to see the tower 
that Apokaukos had turned into a prison (U. 735). Likewise, in the 
middle of the autumn of 1348, John Kantakouzenos arrived in 
Constantinople and ordered wood for the construction of ships. As a 
result, numerous shipbuilders and carpenters gathered in the 
shipbuilding hall near the hippodrome (II. 854). 

Horses were also a vital part of Byzantine leisure and recreational 
activities, especially in the performances that involved acrobatics and 
horseback vaulting, as well as horseback games. The author refers to 
acrobats from Egypt who passed through Constantinople: 


“Etegoc 8° ép’ innov naðńuevos toéyew Eulorle nal tod 
innov teéxovtos Öpdıog abtO¢ vdv pév Ext tijs Eyeoteidoc¢ 
totato, vdv © Eunpoodev Exi fig tod innov yattys, vdv 8’ 
Önıodev Exi tv Tod Inzov yhovutdv, evov@c Get napaAkürttwv 
Tode nOda¢ nal Woneo intépsvog Öbenv nınvod- võv 8’ adbOr¢ 
Anoßaivwv tod Innov tE&xXovrog xai ts Obpäg Spatrönevog 
nai &vaddOuevoc Eri fs Egeotetdoc «dbs &wEdito nadripevoc. 
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xdneWev DOs yakOv éxvtòv Er Oatégov is &yeoteidSoc 
n&oous Hal xdtwOev HA tho tod inzov xorrtac 
TeQLrotespOusvos eVmetM>o Ex Oat&o0v uégovç vet xal 
énwysito adOtc. tobto1g 8’ hoyokOy Exvtdv OdSE tod tòv 
innov noÖg Sedov Exetyew pée TH pdotyt. 

[One of them, sitting on a horse, whipped it to run. While 
the horse was running, he stood upright, sometimes on the 
saddle, sometimes on the neck, sometimes on the rump. 
Always alternating his legs in a smart way, he seemed to fly 
like a bird. At other times he would get off the horse while it 
was running, grab it by the tail and, jumping, he would be 
sitting on the saddle again. And from there again descending 
from one part of the saddle and rotating under the horse’s 
belly he easily climbed from the other side and rode again. 
And dealing with those things he did not neglect to hit the 
horse with the whip to run.] (I. 349-350) 


Horses were also used in games. On the occasion of the birth of John V 
Palaiologos (June 18, 1332), Andronikos III held two games that 
somewhat imitate the ancient Olympic Games. They were invented by 
the Latins to exercise the body when they were not fighting. Horses were 
also used in one of them, called »rzoustra, which is a kind of duel involving 
elements of wrestling on horseback.** The people are divided into tribes, 
municipalities and families. One from each place is armed. They attack 
each other, resist strongly and with special spears push bravely. Whoever 
throws the opponent off his horse is crowned the winner (I. 482). 

The relevant protocol is also of interest, as it mentions horse tack and 
colours that are appropriate for riders of different social stations and on 
different occasions. The royal horses with the red saddles have already 
been mentioned in military context. Andronikos II honoured 
Andronikos Komnenos Palaiologos, son of his brother Constantine, 
who married the daughter of Theodore Metochites, Irene, with the title 
of panypersevastos. His clothes, shoes, and the trappings of his horse 
were yellow (I. 271). 

On May 21, 1347, the coronation took place in the temple of 
Blachernae. Emperors John Kantakouzenos and John Palaiologos and 


58 Wrestling on horseback is also testified in fifteenth-century sources from Portugal, 
Spain and Italy, e.g., in Dom Duarte’s Art of Horsemanship and in Pietro Monte’s Collectanea. 
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Empresses Anna, Irene Kantakouzene and her daughter Helena 
afterwards mounted horses in their royal clothes and arrived at the palace 
(II. 788). 


Equine art, signs and figures of speech 


There is also a relevant reference concerning an equestrian statue. During 
the second year of the patriarchate of John Glykis (1316, 6825 anno 
mundi), the bronze cross of the hand of the statue on the pillar in the 
courtyard of Hagia Sophia fell. It was found that the iron that supported 
the horse of the statue was worn by rust. Therefore better and more 
stable supports were placed on the horse of the statue (I. 275-276). The 
author lists, from a personal measurement, the exact dimensions. So, 
from the chest of the horse to the tail were three fathoms (I. 277). 

When describing an image in Hagia Sophia, the author recalls (at the 
beginning of his work) the bronze equestrian statue on a pillar on the 
doorstep, which he had seen and measured himself (III. 255). 

Horses may also appear as signs. Theodore Metochites, at midnight 
on the eve of the Sunday of Orthodoxy in 1321, during the vigil at the 
Monastery of Chora, received a man of the emperor. While the soldiers 
around Emperor Andronikos II were getting ready for bed, a nicker 
resounded in the palace and surprised everyone. No horse was present, 
neither of those of the emperor nor of the senators, neither in the palaces 
nor in front of the gates. A second louder nicker was heard. The emperor 
also heard the echo and sent someone to ask if anyone knew the origin 
of the sound. It was said that it was from the horse painted on the wall 
in front of the temple of the Virgin Nikopoios, on which the painter Paul 
had depicted the Martyr George. Metochites interpreted the strange 
nicker as being related to the emperor’s campaign against the Hagarenes 
who plundered Asia. However, the emperor was aware of the tradition 
that the horse nickered similarly when Baldwin, the ruler of the Latins, 
would conquer the city (I. 303-305). 

Kantakouzenos’ mother saw a sign of the destruction of her house. 
She was watching the moon from a tall tower in her house and saw an 
armed horseman standing under the tower and observing its size by his 
spear. Kantakouzenos then sent people to look for him, but no one saw 
him, and there was no entrance for knights (II. 619-620). 

Horse-relevant terms are also used in figures of speech. The author 
received some letters on scientific issues from the Latins and the Persians 
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of Colchis, who wanted to torture him or found some pleasure in it. On 
this occasion, Gregoras used a comparison with the racing horses that 
the athletes of the Olympic Games lead to various fields (I. 447). 

In his apology, Nikephoros Gregoras asks the emperor to free his 
words from any insult and uses a simile with horse races, where people 
clear the racing area by freeing it from wood, stones and obstacles (II. 
912). 

Gregoras accuses John Kantakouzenos of being willing to listen to 
flatterers, again using a simile with horse racing, where the contest among 
the horses is easier on horseback riding and horse-drawn chariots plains 
(II. 995-996). 

In Gregoras’ disagreement with Kavasilas over his conflict with 
Palamas and Kantakouzenos, another equestrian simile is used: a soldier 
does not ask for any horse, but for one which is praised and is suitable 
for the work that is to be done. Similarly, Gregoras asks for proof that 
Kavasilas read Palamas’ works and understood them and asks what he 
thinks of them (II. 1055). Further on, he uses another simile involving 
horse racing. Just as people show their art of riding there, so does John 
Kantakouzenos show his arrogance on the misfortunes of John 
Palaiologos (III. 166). 

The metaphorical use of a compound word, consisting of a 
preposition (nxoü) [from] and the verb (izmebw) [to ride]: nxertmebw, for 
the passage of time is also worth mentioning (II. 1050). 


Quotes from antiquity and theology 


As far as antiquity is concerned, the officials John Kantakouzenos, 
Theodore Synadinos and Alexios Apokaukos, who attended the 
agreement between Andronikos II and Syrgiannis, are likened to a horse 
in a plain (I. 301). This proverb has its origins in the fact that a horse 
runs easier and more quickly on an even surface. 

For the futile effort of himself and Kantakouzenos, the patriarch uses 
the proverb that refers to a camel that wanted to have horns and lost its 
ears (II. 760). 

On the occasion of Agathangelos’ visit to Issus, Gregoras refers to 
the first Alexandria founded by Alexander near Antioch, after his first 
victory against Darius at Issus. Darius had countless horses. So many 
horses, moving with great impetus, could not move easily and retreat into 
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the narrow streets and make a rotation and turn and make a quick circular 
movement and escape. The Persians trampled on each other as they 
became entangled and fell one on the other. Their decisions were wrong 
(III. 16-17). 

There are also some biblical and theological quotes concerning 
equids. Palamas refers to various miracles that were performed from time 
to time and concern prophets. Balaam’s donkey, which spoke in a human 
voice, is also mentioned (II. 968). 

While referring to the essence of God, a man’s tendency to laugh and 
the ability of a horse to whinny are also mentioned (III. 360). 

According to Dionysius, incorporeal forces have the forms of 
humans and animals: lions, oxen, horses, and eagles (III. 445). 

According to Gregoras, Palamas answered to a different question and 
not to what had been asked, similarly to someone who promises to say 
what a human being is and says what a human being is not: an ox, a horse, 
a swan, a bird, etc. (III. 479). 

On the occasion of the easy recovery of Constantinople by Caesar 
Strategopoulos, the author comments again that many times divine 
providence does not help the multitude of horses and the army, but only 
a small force (I. 84). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, as expected in a historical text about a difficult late 
Byzantine period, the emphasis is mainly on the action of cavalry in 
warfare. The cavalry force is composed of people coming from various 
regions and with different ethnic identities. Horses were used during the 
First Crusade, in the Battles of Adrianople, Antioch on the Meander, 
Neopatras, Berat, Apros, Pelekanon, Velbazhd, Rossokastro, the Marica 
River and in the Battle between the Catalans and the Frankish Duchy of 
Athens. Moreover, horses were used during the war between Caroulos 
and Theuderichos, in the clashes of the empire with the Turks, during 
the three civil wars, the Turkish raids, the confrontation of Momitilas, 
the conflicts between Byzantium and Genua and the war between the 
Venetians and the Genoese. 


5 Kanellopoulos, I organosi kai i taktiki ton vyzantinou stratou stin ysteri periodo (1204-1261), 
156. 
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The geographical origin of the horses is important and is often 
emphasized, as Gregoras mentions Latin mules, horses and horsemen; 
Turkish cavalry; Paphlagonian riders; the cavalry of the Macedonians and 
Thracians and of the Frankish Duchy of Athens; horsemen from the 
Trivalli, Bithynia and Bulgaria; Celtic horsemen; the cavalry of Thessaly, 
cavalrymen from Gratianopolis and Euboea; and cavalry from Tenedos. 
Not all battlefields were suitable for cavalry, as in the cases of Antioch 
and Cephissus. 

Cavalry could constitute a liability as much as an asset, as horses also 
need special care — a fact that Gregoras highlights in the aftermath of the 
war in Apros and in the engagement near Rossokastro. Particularly 
touching are some excerpts that show the mutual support between a 
horse and its rider, while a grim picture of the violence inflicted on horses 
in order to hurt or capture the riders, is sometimes painted. Such 
examples are recounted in the Battle of Antioch, in the siege of 
Vellegrada, in the war in Apros, on the river Xirogipso and in the Battle 
near Rossokastro. Horses are also part of the booty, as in the Battles of 
Adrianople and the Marica River and the cases of the Turks under Halil 
and Turkish invasions. Of course, horses are also used as means of 
transport, with some cases being mentioned during the first civil war. 
However, there is still a lot of significant information about horses that 
shows the author’s eye for detail, versatile interests and extensive 
learning, as well as the importance that horses had in various aspects of 
the life and culture of the Byzantine Empire. Most of the cases are about 
crossing the borders between the Byzantines and their neighbours, 
confrontation with enemies and defending borders using cavalry. 
However, the borders were often ambiguous, as the Byzantines 
sometimes collaborated with people of other races against their own in 
their struggle to dominate. There were even borders between the 
mounted ones and those dismounting or those being against earthly 
values. To preserve honour, one must dismount voluntarily, while 
dismounting under pressure or through force would compromise the 
honour of both the rider and the one to whom respect is due. Finally, 
the interesting episode of the Egyptian vaulters is an excellent example 
of cultural exchange across the borders. 
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English, French and Spanish 


Cristina Oliveros Calvo! 


Equus vs. Caballus 


When we approach terminology related to horses in the Middle Ages, the 
first terms that we come across ate caballus and equus. They both meant 
horse but there were some nuances. It should be noted that, from an early 
stage, the word equus was used in a formal context, and the word caballus 
had a negative connotation meaning a “working horse,” but gradually the 
wotd caballus and its derivatives became neutral. Why do we find two 
similar words coexisting together? 

Firstly, Katrin Boniface points out that “by the thirteenth century, 
some technological innovations in the construction of the plough, 
harness, and horseshoes (necessary for horses working in wet climates) 
would change this [the need for peasants to own a horse] making horses 
more economical as a work animal.”? In addition, it is worth noting that 
the Eastern Roman Empire disappeared in the fifteenth century. As the 
horse started to be more accessible, the use of the term caballus increased 
(with time, it evolved to give such words as cheval, caballo, cavallo, etc.), 
leaving the word equus as a vestige from the past (giving derivatives that 
are still used today, such as equestrian, equid, equine, etc.) In this little study, 
we will discuss some possible factors that could have played a major role 
in the process through which the word caballus took over the word equus; 
these factors range from the evolution of ethnic identity through the use 
of romance languages to a matter of register or sociolects. 


! Independent researcher, Spain. 
2 Katrin Boniface, Horse Power: Social Evolution In Medieval Europe (Fresno: California State 
University, 2015), 10, https://cutt.ly/Wdm4Roz (accessed March 21, 2021). 
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In the case of the Iberian Peninsula, Catherine Davies notes that 
“Certain items of vocabulary characteristic of Classical Latin were not 
the preferred items of everyday speech in the Roman Empire.” It was 
clear that something had happened. Adrian Parvulescu points out: “One 
should start with Lat. caballus ‘horse,’ first occurring in Latin in the 2nd 
century B.C. About eight centuries later it supplanted eguus and became 
the generic term for ‘horse’ in Latin and the Romance languages as well.”* 
Davies also points out that caballus “attested in Roman times [...] 
belonged, early on at least, to a colloquial register and meant nag. 
Gradually, it lost its negative connotation and acquired the neutral 
meaning of borse. It was then used in the polite speech.” 

Language, like the society in which it is used, is evolving, It is also a 
reflection of the mentality and the society where it is spoken. According 
to Boniface, the terms for “horse” we are going to examine below “may 
have Latin cousins.”’° Boniface points out that most terms describing 
equines are late medieval inventions introduced due to agricultural 
innovations and societal restructuring.’ This is, in my opinion, a result of 
how codified the terms must be in order for them to be recognisable 
enough to be named. Furthermore, they are a consequence of a deep 
change in mentality and ways of life. In this case, the change relied on 
the transition from a nomadic to a settled way of life. Dolores-Carmen 
Morales states that “la cria de caballos es la manifestaciön mas clara de la 
integración y el paso de una situación de nomadismo a una de 
sedentarismo” [horse breeding is the clearest manifestation of integration 
and transition from a nomadic to a non-nomadic situation].® As 
remarked by Boniface, horses at first were mostly owned by the upper 
classes in the non-nomadic societies because they were expensive to 


3 Catherine Davies, The Companion to Hispanic Studies (New York: Routledge. Taylor and 
Francis Group, 2014), 17, https://cutt.ly/xdilwbG (accessed March 21, 2021). 

4 Adrian Parvulescu, “The Indo-European horse: A linguistic reconstruction,” Word 44:1 
(1993): 71, https:/ /cutt.ly/Xxd5geL (accessed March 21, 2021). 

> Davies, The Companion to Hispanic Studies, 17. 

6 Boniface, Horse Power, 5. 

7 Ibidem. 

8 Dolores-Carmen Morales Muñiz, “Los caballos en la Edad Media. Un estado de la 
cuestión,” Homenaje al profesor Eloy Benito Ruano 2 (2010): 540, https://cutt.ly/xdi9JIf 
(accessed March 21, 2021). Translations here and elsewhere, unless otherwise noted, are 
the author’s own. 
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keep.? Nevertheless, the agricultural inventions changed the role horses 
had had until then and made them be more economical. Everything 
started to change. There were families who started to base their own 
economy on horse breeding, leading to the emergence of different types 
of horses began to appear. Boniface adds that “between 1000 and 1300 
the perceived social value of the horse far surpasses the expense 
involved. After this point, ownership of quality animals begins to be 
regulated by law.”10 

Boniface notes that “these terms are distinctly lacking from any 
soutce prior to the eleventh century, and do not appear to be common 
until much later.””!! Later on, she highlights the possible reason why this 
happened: “these terms for differentiated types of horses seem to appear 
in literature before they appear in law. [...] (which) suggests that the laws 
were passed to support the ideals illustrated by the literature.”!? There 
was also a new mentality emerging. Boniface also observed that: 


the fact that there are close cognates of ‘new’ words in such 
disparate languages suggests that they were part of European 
culture as a whole during these centuries and makes it more 
unlikely that they are simply remnants of Latin language and 
ideology. Most of these words, unsurprisingly, are rooted in 
French, and their usage spreads alongside chivalric culture. 
This has supported the idea that the confluence of horses 
and rank stemmed from military usage. However, it is 
important to remember that chivalric culture bloomed in a 
time where pikeman, bowman, crossbowman, mounted 
infantry, and even the new cannon, were rapidly eclipsing the 
aristocratic knight. In addition, the symbolism surrounding 
medieval equines ... [does not] apply strictly to military 
animals.!3 


In this study, I am going to focus on three languages (English and the 
romance languages French and Spanish), which, in my opinion, vividly 
reflect the mixing of cultures, which emerged and disappeared over more 


9 Boniface, Horse Power, 5. 
10 Tbidem, Abstract. 

11 Tbidem, 5. 

12 Tbidem, 4. 

13 Tbidem, 6. 
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than ten centuries. In the case of Spanish, we will see how some words 
are influenced by Arabic, which prevailed over Latin in the course of the 
history of the region. Nevertheless, Boniface makes an interesting 
remark: 


any social status the horse had must have been essentially 
static throughout the middle ages. This assumption has been 
based on the idea that horses in most societies have been 
status symbols. However, it is important to distinguish 
between the value of an animal that is simply expensive, and 
the figurative value and meaning given by each distinct 
society. !4 


Boniface agrees that we are not facing a static phenomenon, which 
mainly depends on the society and their own concept of the horse and 
not only on the expenses. This fact can also be implemented in the 
different regions we ate going to focus on here. They envisioned the 
horse in different ways but their figurative meaning fluctuated and 
evolved with time. This evolution is also shown in the language and the 
terms used to name the different concepts regarding the equines. Morales 
emphasizes the terminology as being the main difficulty in any study 
related to animals.!5 In addition, Boniface reaffirms that the significance 
of terms (literal and literary) is not static.!° Later on, she shows how 
words started to be more codified and attached to a specific context.!7 

Each language represents a different society and so a different 
mentality and way of seeing this figurative value and meaning for status, 
as Boniface has noted. In addition, she also mentions literature as being 
“the richest source for evidence of this valuation gap (between the 
practical use of the horse and its social symbolism), as it allows insight 
not into reality, but into the ideals held by society.”!® The literary concept 
of the horse that Boniface refers to focuses on the late Middle Ages. 
Nevertheless, an early vision of the destrier can be traced back to Isidore 
of Seville. The following example depicts what Boniface describes as an 
“upward trend,” confirming that both language and terms are far from 


14 Ibidem, 25. 

15 Morales, ‘Los caballos en la Edad Media. Un estado de la cuestiön,” 539. 
16 Boniface, Horse Power, 5. 

17 Tbidem, 5. 

18 Tbidem, 1. 
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static. Bernard Ribémont and Brigitte Prévot note that “il y a déja chez 
Isidore, le desir de classer les chevaux selon leur prestige et non 
uniquement selon leur emploi” [as early as the works of Isidore, there is 
a wish to classify horses according to their prestige and not only 
according to their employment].!° Joaquin Pascual explains that 


Isidoro lo presenta (caballo) como el animal con cualidades 
mas humanas, de acuerdo con la tradiciön de los autores 
grecorromanos y sus comentaristas prolongada en la 
sociedad visigoda. Ilustra esta condición casi humana con los 
centauros de la antigua Mitologia como si fueran cruces de 
hombre y caballo, si bien en otro lugar explica que eran 
hombtes a caballo (Orig. XI 3.37), como ya sostuvo entre 
otros Lucrecio (IV 739 y V 890-891). Si acepta la noticia de 
Servio y Plinio sobre los caballos que Horan la muerte de sus 
amos, interpretando como real una ficción poética de 
Virgilio (Aen. XI 89-90) tomada de Homero (il. XVII 426), 
sin mas fundamento real que las lagrimas que los caballos 
derraman por causas fisicas. 

[Isidore presents the horse as the most human animal as its 
characteristics resemble the human ones the most, according 
to the tradition of the Greco-Roman authors and their long- 
standing commentators in the Goths society. He illustrates 
this quasi-human condition with the centaurs of ancient 
mythology as if they were a crossover of a human and a 
horse, although elsewhere he explains that they were men on 
horseback (Orig. XI 3.37), as Lucretius (IV 739 and V 
already argued). among others). 890-891). He assumes what 
Servius and Plinius affirm about the horses that they mourn 
the death of their masters, taking as a true fact the poetic 
fiction of Virgil (Aen. XI 89-90) taken from Homer (il. XVII 
426), without any other proof apart from the tears that the 
horses shed for physical causes].?° 


19 Brigitte Prevot and Bernard Ribémont, Le cheval en France an Moyen Age (Caen, France: 
Paradigme, 1994), 263. 

2 Joaquin Pascual Barea, “Los équidos en Isidoro de Sevilla (Orig. XII 1.38-61): fuentes, 
método, contenido y estructura del pasaje,” Emerita, Revista de Lingüistica y Filología Clásica 
85: 1 (2017): 126 https://cutt.ly/qdowJy6 (accessed March 21, 2021). 
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This comparison with the ancient heroes reflects the boundary 
between fiction and reality. Ribémont and Prévot (1994) add “le cheval 
de combat, méme si Isidore ne saurait encore connaitre le destrier — 
rappelons que destrarius n’apparait qu'au début du XI le siècle — figure en 
bonne place dans l'ouvrage de l'évêque de Séville. [...] Isidore, en bon 
compilateur, n’a pas inventé ces propriétés du cheval” [the warhorse, 
even if Isidore did not know the word destrier— beat in mind that destrarius 
did not appear until the beginning of the twelfth century — is depicted 
prominently in the works of the Bishop of Seville. [...] Isidore, as a good 
compiler, did not invent these horse properties].?! All these references to 
the antiquity contribute to building the impression that horses are 
superior in status to other animals. 

Another example from Isidore’s Eiymology refers to the word equus, 
and Pascual contends that “equus empleado en las carreras frente al 
caballus, que habia sido el término clásico para referirse a un caballo de 
trabajo, aunque él lo emplee como sinónimo de equus según el uso propio 
del latin tardío” [equus is used in racing in opposition to caballus, which 
had been the classic term that meant ‘work horse,’ although it is used as 
a synonym for equus according to the proper use of late Latin].?? Here, 
Isidore implies the association between the word eguns and the greatness 
of the quadriga horses used in the Roman circus, where horses were 
carefully selected and cared for as opposed to humble working horses. 
Moreover, Pascual notes that Isidore explains the etymology of the word 
caballus, deriving “caballus a partir de cauo, que era un adjetivo asociado a 
equus a partir de la expresión cauo robore (roble hueco’) referida al Equus 
Troianus por Virgilio, que al ser reinterpretada en glosas (CGL IV, 28,46 
y 432,20) como equo ligneo (‘caballo de madera”) puedo dar a entender que 
cauo equivalía a eguo” [caballus from cauo, which was an adjective associated 
with equus from the expression cauo robore (‘hollow oak’) referred to the 
Equus Troianus by Virgil, which, when reinterpreted in glosses (CGL TV, 
28,46 and 432,20 ) as a igneous equo (wooden horse’) could mean that cano 
came from equo|. This is a clear example of how a word may become 
associated with greatness because of its links with the ancient culture. 


21 Prévot, Ribemont, Le cheval en France au Moyen Age, 264-265. 

22 Pascual. “Los équidos en Isidoro de Sevilla,” 126. 

23 Joaquin Pascual Barea, “Notas al pasaje de Isidoro sobre el mulo y otros híbridos y 
sobre la transmisión al feto de imagenes vistas por la madre,” in Traducción y transmisión 
doctrinal de la medicina grecolatina desde la antigtiedad hasta el mundo moderno: nuevas aportaciones 
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Also, it is important to underline the role of translation and how a 
possible mistake could have brought the two different terms, eguns and 
caballus, together. Interestingly, in many texts that were brought into the 
Latinate culture as translations from ancient Greek, the Greek word “pos, 
being a cognate, of equus, through the Indo-European root *e&uo, was 
also used in formal context, and thus could have been translated as equus, 
which was used in a similar context and so the association between the 
signified object and its significance could have been made. This way, the 
word equus could have become associated with an upper figurative status 
because of being used by ancient epic poets, such as Homer and others. 

Also, Boniface states that the valuation gap is based on the 
remembered greatness of the antiquity but also predates the medieval 
petiod. She makes an interesting observation that could help us shed light 
on the use of caballus vs. equus: 


The Romans, Greeks, and even Egyptians all had elite 
military equestrian classes. However, these classes developed 
over time in each of these civilizations. Like other social 
classes, they were not inherited intact. When the military and 
political structures that supported them collapsed, the social 
hierarchy was also disrupted. After the fall of fall of Rome, 
Europe was left in a state of disarray. In periods of social 
chaos, particularly with low population density, horses often 
became necessary tools for life. This can remove them from 
any prior class associations, and later they can be the tools of 
upward social mobility.” 


Language reflects the society where it is spoken, so that, when the 
Western Roman Empire fell, the word eguus lost the meaning it had in 
Roman times. Romance languages were already developing in contact 
with late Latin (in which the word caballus was more common). In Isidore 
of Seville’s Eiymologies, equus and caballus were already used 
interchangeably. However, Latin was still used, and, at an early stage, 
caballus as opposed to equus had a negative connotation. However, 
Boniface’s statement that “in periods of social chaos, particularly with 


sobre autores y textos, ed. Maria Teresa Santamaria Hernandez (Cuenca: Ediciones de la 
Universidad de Castilla-La Mancha, 2016), 26 https://cutt.ly/Wdm1D0q (accessed 
March 21, 2021). 

24 Boniface, Horse Power, 3. 
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low population density, horses often became necessary tools for life. This 
can remove them from any prior class associations, and later they can be 
the tools of upward social mobility”?5 can also be applied to the linguistic 
case. It is possible that the word caballus took over equus because any prior 
pejorative associations with the word were forgotten or removed due to 
several changes in society and self-identity. Latin was the language of the 
elite. Many representatives of the elite were also literate, in one way or 
the other. In the Middle Ages, literacy was understood as being able to 
read or read and write in Latin rather than in vernacular languages. With 
literature mostly written and/or translated into Latin, people probably 
tended to use the word equus, as it was the word that appeared most 
frequently in the texts. We can consider this early differentiation between 
equus and caballus a matter of register. A register is, linguistically speaking, 
the form of language a person uses in a determined situation and 
circumstances. On the other hand, romance languages were newcomers, 
representing new and converging identities, with individuals and groups 
of people using idiolects and sociolects as a way of self-identification. 
Linguistically speaking, idiolects provide a set of features that defines a 
person’s way of speaking and, in my opinion, can be changed 
consciously. It is possible that the term caballus felt more representative 
of this group’s identity, and at some point, the speakers of “vulgar” 
languages decided to use it deliberately, leading to its evolving to the 
current terms we know today, such as cheval, caballo, etc. Sata Grey 
Thomason thinks that “the question of linguistic possibility of a change 
— in this case a deliberate change — is settled as soon as a single speaker 
produces a single instance of the change at a single time. Whether a 
deliberate change will become a permanent part of that one speaker’s 
idiolect or of the speech community as a whole is then a matter of social 
and linguistic probability, not possibility.” 

Idiolects are closely related to sociolects. Sociolects are forms of 
language used by a determined social group. It is possible that a decision 
to use the word caballus and its derivatives was a conscious or semi- 
conscious change based on social probability. Alternatively, it is possible 
that the lower-ranked social classes who used the word caballus did not 


25 Ibidem. 

26 Sara G. Thompson, “Speakers’ choice in language change,” Studies In the Linguistic 
Sciences 29:2 (1999): 23. Retrieved from: https://cutt.ly/Lxsyjga (accessed March 21, 
2021). 
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know the implicit negative connotation which it had in the language of 
elites when they talked about a caballus. Because of this lack of awareness 
about the nuances of meaning, these lower classes included the word 
caballus into their everyday vocabulary. Moreover, it is likely that the low- 
ranked classes did not know the existence of the word equus, as it 
commonly appeared in formal contexts and in literature. Most of the 
low-ranked classes were illiterate and unversed in Latin, the language of 
elite learning. If we consider Boniface’s idea of using horses as “tools of 
the new upward mobility,”? it is possible that low-ranked persons or 
families changing the social station already used caballus within their 
sociolect (with no background information about pejorative meanings 
associated with the word), but kept on using it even though their rank 
had already changed and so, with daily use, it became neutral. 

On the other hand, it is widely known that poets used to adapt their 
poems to make them more comprehensible to a mostly illiterate 
audience. Consequently, poets adapted the language to a specific social 
group in a determined register. Furthermore, we should not forget the 
“linguistic probability’ Thomason talks about. Representatives of the 
social elites were few, and lower social classes tended to be more 
numerous, so the latter usage was likely to become more widely spread. 
Consequently, it is probable that a simple matter of usage made caballus 
took over equus. Also, we must take into account that, as Parvulescu 
notes, “Caballus most probably entered Latin from Greek, where one may 
find a form Aaballeion in inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. in Ionia 
(Robert 1939: 179). The origin of the Greek word is much disputed 
(Kretschmer 1928: 191; Gregoire 1938: 287-288; Nehring 1949: 165- 
170), but we do know the kind of horse the Greek word designates: a 
gloss explains it as ergates hippos (Hesych) ‘work-horse’.”?8 Thus, it is 
possible that the usage of this word first emerged in the Eastern Roman 
Empire (which included Greece) and then became common in the 
Western Empire. 

As societies that emerged on the territory of the Roman Empire 
evolved and the romance languages developed, new terms for the 
different types for horses appeared. We can see an example in French, 
where the newly adapted terms (cheval) and the older terms (eguus) coexist. 
Ribemont and Prévot affirm that “A Pequus général du latin, correspond 


27 Boniface, Horse Power, 3. 
28 Parvulescu, “The Indo-European horse: A linguistic reconstruction,” 71. 
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le ‘cheval’ de la langue vulgaire. Le terme désigne alors le plus souvent, 
lorsqu’aucune précision mest donnée et lorsque le contexte est 
chevaleresque, le cheval de combat, le destrier” [The general eguus 
corresponds to ‘horse’ in the vulgar language. The term then designates 
mostly, when no specific details are given and the context is chivalrous, 
the warhorse, the destrier]. Subsequently, they describe how the new 
terms began to designate a more codified society and how they entered 
the French language: 


Dans les romans de Chrétien de Troyes, comme ľa montré 
A. Eskénazi, sur 341 occurrences de “cheval,” 267 désignent 
un destrier, le terme “destrier” apparaissant 61 fois. 
L’exemple de Gerbert de Metz confirme cette tendance à ce 
que les linguistes appellent Phyperonymie: on compte 223 
occurrences de “cheval” s'appliquant à la monture du 
chevalier, alors que Phyponyme “destrier” est mentionné 153 
fois. 

[In the works of Chrétien de Troyes, as shown by A. 
Eskénazi, out of 341 occurrences of “cheval,” 267 designate 
a destrier, the term destrier appearing 61 times. The example of 
Gerbert de Metz confirms this tendency to what linguists call 
hyberonymy: there are 223 occurrences of cheval applying to the 
knights mount, while the hyponym destrer is mentioned 153 
times].3" 


Likewise, John Beausterien describes an interesting semantic 
evolution in the Spanish language: “Equus meant ‘horse’ in classical Latin. 
In classical Latin, the word caballus (which would give the Spanish word 
for horse caballo) meant a nag or useless horse. In Spanish, caballo became 
what in Latin was eguus and rocin (rouncey) [later on] became what was in 
Latin caballus”?! Beausterien’s remark is a clear example of the 
subsequent mentality change regarding the horse, and how this change is 
reflected through language. As the use of horses gradually became more 
universal, they started to have different roles in society according to the 


29 Prévot, Ribemont. Le cheval en France au Moyen Age, 177. 

30 Ibidem, 178. 

31 John Beausterien, Canines in Cervantes and Velázquez: An Animal Studies Reading of Early 
Modern Spain (London: Routledge, 2016), 122, https://cutt.ly/8dm0vxx (accessed Match 
21, 2021). 
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type of work they performed. In the following vocabulary, I will discuss 
the terms used to refer to certain horse types, and the differences in the 
equivalent terms in English (EN), French (FR) and Spanish (ES). 


War horses - chevau de guerre - caballos de batalla/guerra 


Magnus Equus (Latin) 
Great Horse (EN) — Grand Cheval (FR) — Caballo de batalla! Magnus Equus/ 
Gran caballo (ES) 


Charger — Destrier — Courser (EN) 


According to Boniface, charger, destrier and courser were used as 
hyperonyms. Later, a warhorse would be called a charger because the 
horse carried a rider in armour and then, it connoted a mid-level animal. 
A courser came to be a lighter and faster horse used for hunts, and a destrier 
was an imported warhorse or sired by imported warhorses that was 
supposed to be armoured. 

*Steed. This word is worth mentioning as in certain contexts it could 
mean destrier. Nevertheless, it is also used as a general term. 


Destrier® — l’auferrant — Corsier (FR) 


According to Ribémont and Prévot, cheval was used as a synonym for 
destrier when no special details are mentioned and when the context was 
related to chivalry. Destrier appeared as a vulgar term for dextrarius in some 
texts and these two authors suggest it was a way of showing high status, 
representing the court, where they already spoke French, the symbol of 
a new identity expressed through a romance language. They also note the 
term auferrant (which comes from Arab al faras and could have been 
contaminated by the French adjective ferrand). They highlight its first 
appearance in the ninth-century letters of Pope John VIII where he uses 
the Latin adaptation of A/ Faras, i.e, alfaraz for the Moorish horses. Both 


32 Destrier, according to several sources, is thought to come from the Latin dextrarius, 
because it is said that the squire led this horse on his right hand. Nevertheless, Ribémont 
and Prevot affirm that this has been dismissed by other historians such as L. White (with 
no further explanation) and that the destrier was not the only horse to be led on the right 
hand as there are some sources such as Le Chevalier au Lyon where they mention more 
horses being handled on the right. 
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authors mention that destrer may be related to anferrant as both refer to 
the knight’s mount, with the latter term used as an epithet for greatness 
attributed to the knight’s horse. Auferrant does not only appears as a 
hyponym but also as an adjective associated with destrier (auferrant destriers) 
or corsier (auferrant coursiers). Coursier will be used as a noun designating a 
“cheval de course” in the Late Middle Ages in the non-courtly literature. 
At first, it appeared in Latin as the cluster equus currens. Later on, in 
auferrant corsier, the word coursier described a category. Auferrant, on the 
contrary, will remain as a symbol of greatness and finally, coursier will be 
the only word used as a noun for this type of horses. 

* Chaceor. Ribémont and Prévot note that this term only appears in 
hunting contexts. They determine that it seems to be a horse lower in 
status than the destrier. Nevertheless, it is strong, agile and fast enough 
to chase wild animals. It is meant for a low-ranking rider, maybe a squire 
or a young knight who participates in a hunt. This is an example of how 
complex the terminology came to be and how difficult it is to determine 
the differences between categories. According to Jose Manuel Oliver, 
Martin de Riquer, Spanish medievalist, translated chaceor as corcel in 
Spanish for E/ Cuento del Grial version in 1985. 


Corcel — Caballo corredor — Alfaraz (ES) 


There were only a pair of publications that used the word destrier in 
Spanish, with no linguistic variations. On the other hand, I could not find 
any loanword related to destrier in Spanish. I came across the following 
equivalents: 

Destrero. This calque is not even in the Royal Academy of Spanish 
Language Dictionary (DRAE from now on). When I asked the 
institution why it was not registered, they replied they only registered 
terms that were commonly used, which means this term was 
comparatively rare. There were no results in the CORDE™ either. 
However, some examples containing this word were found through 
Google Books; these examples are dated from the nineteenth century 
onwards. In conclusion, it is an adapted loanword from the 


3 Diccionario de la Real Academia Española, https://dle.DRAE.es/diccionario 
(accessed March 21, 2021). 
3 Diachronic Spanish Language Corpus, http://corpus.DRAE.es/cordenet.html 
(accessed March 21, 2021). 
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English/French destrier, and it was not commonly used in the Spanish 
language until recently. 

Bridon. According to Oliver, Martin de Riquer was the Spanish 
translator for E/ cuento del Grial in 1985. He translated from French some 
terms related to horses. Among those, we can find bridén for destrier. 
Bridén, according to the CORDE, is also a recent term, as it appears 
mostly in the nineteenth century and only a few times in the seventeenth 
century. The DRAE says it is referred to a “a la brida” rider. Also, it 
refers to a saddled horse that wears a bridle (ridin comes from brida, 
Spanish for bridle). Surprisingly, a separate entry in the DRAE specifies it 
is used in poems to describe a temperamental and arrogant horse which, 
in my opinion, seems to resemble the destrier as these characteristics are 
normally associated with it. At first sight, the term arrogant has negative 
connotations but in Spanish, it is also a synonym for brave, proud, lively. 

Corcel / Caballo corredor/Alfaraz. The DRAE describes it as a 
lightly built, big and tall horse used for jousting and war; the word 
originates from the Old French corsier. This description, at first sight, 
seems to be a mix between the destrier and the corsier. As it comes from 
French, we can see how close these terms are, not only in terms of 
spelling as Spanish and French are romance languages evolving 
geographically close to one another, but also in meaning. Nevertheless, 
it seems that corces was the specific word to name not only destriers but 
also coursers. 

According to Pascual, there were three types of horse in medieval 
Iberia: cebros (wild horses, equiferi), jacas (vulgar horses) and corceles 
(considered equus in the strict sense). Pascual affirms the corce/es did not 
have a specific name (whose features remain unknown) but they shared 
some features with the Moorish, Greek, etc. rather than with the smaller 
horses from Northern Spain (Asturcones and Jacas). Still, they were 


35 In Medieval Spain, there were two opposed riding styles: jennet style (a a jineta in 
Spanish) and the bridle style (a /a brida in Spanish). Noel Fallows establishes the clear 
difference between them two in her monograph Jousting in Medieval and Renaissance Iberia 
(Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2010). She remarks that in the bridle style, used in 
north-western Europe, the knight used to ride in the war saddle / jousting saddle with 
long stirrup leathers and the legs are straightened and extended forward as different from 
the jennet style, imported into Spain by the Arabs from North Africa and subsequently 
used by the Nasrid and in Aragön and Castille, the jennet rider had to flex the legs in the 
jennet saddle. 
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regarded as a unique “type” (Equus Hispanus) and used to stand out 
because of their merits. 

Pascual states that many sources described vorceles as agile mounts. 
Moteover, they did not tolerate the bridle, but they were very docile and 
could learn different exercises. These characteristics made them good for 
riding, hunting and some military tactics. They were big in size, lively, 
arrogant, vibrant, and brave. This description resembles that of the 
destrier. Pascual adds how the ancient sources claimed to use corveles that 
were light (/eves), fast (ce/eres), runners (cursori) and appropriate for war 
(bellatores), hunting (venatores) and quadriga races (curules). The DRAE 
indicates that the word originates from French, we can confirm from the 
French specialists Ribemont and Prévot that “le coursier, qui correspond 
a L'equus cursor’ [coursier corresponds to equus cursor|?° was sometimes used 
as synonym for destrier’ and so possibly meant destrier at an early stage. 

As has already been mentioned, I did not find a specific word for 
destrier in Spanish: corcel was a general term used for a valued horse and, 
in Iberia, the same type of horse was used not only for hunting but also 
for war. However, corcel, according to the CORDE, is quite recent as it is 
used mainly in documents from the nineteenth century onwards. As in 
French, in Spanish coursier appeared as a noun, and not as an adjective in 
the twelfth century, and it is possible that the Spanish case was similar. 
Pascual speaks about corceles corredores (corredores being an adjective that 
denotes a gallop) or cursores. We find the term cursores (noun) that is 
already registered, according to the CORDE, in 1440. However, we do 
not know if cursores compliments the word corceles or appears on its own. 
Likewise, there is evidence of the adjective corredores used as the 
compliment for the noun caballos (horses) in the thirteenth century E/ 
Cantar del Mio Cid, and, later, in the Diccionario castellano con las voces de 
ciencias y artes y sus correspondientes en las tres lenguas francesa, latina € italiana 
(Volumen 4), from 1793, there is an entry where corsiere is described as a 
“corredor, caballo corredor de buena raza” (of good breed). Let us bear 
in mind that Pascual already mentioned corceles were used for hunting and 
war. Also, in Cantar del Mio Cid, they already mention caballos corredores as 


36 Prévot, Ribémont. Le cheval en France au Moyen Age, 183. 

37 According to Ribémont and Prévot. Le cheval au Moyen Age, 183. "Dans Elie de Saint- 
Gilles, «corsiery apparaît même explicitement comme synonyme de destrier" [In Elie de 
Saint- Gilles, corsier even appears explicitly as a synonym for destrier]. Translations here 
and elsewhere, unless otherwise indicated, are the authot’s. 
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a synonym for destriers. This confirms the impression that both terms, 
corcel and the destrier were once closely related in Spain and there has not 
been a clear distinction in the early modern period onwards as corcel 
covered both usages. 

On the other hand, we should bear in mind that Hispania has been 
under the influence of the Arabs for quite a long time. Sources indicate 
that the Equus Hispanus had inherited much from the Moorish Horses. 
Alfaraz is the Spanish term (originating from Arabic) that, according to 
the DRAB, refers to the light cavalry horse the Arabs used for war. It is 
reasonable to suggest that destriers were also the Arab horses (not the 
current ones which were introduced much later - in the nineteenth 
century), as there is no clear evidence that the Arab horses were 
considered destriers back then. Spanish scholars such as Rafael Ibanez de 
Aldecoa’ claim that Babieca, (who, remarkably, is rumoured to have 
been a mare, not a stallion), El Cid’s beloved destrier, was an Arab horse. 
Also, you can find corredor several times in the text in reference to El Cid’s 
mount. Surprisingly (or not), according to the CORDE, a/faraz appears 
only in poems. As for caballo corredor, it is used as an epithet for the destrier 
in several parts of E/ Cantar del Mio Cid. 


Riding horses (EN) - Chevaux de selle (FR) - Caballos de Silla 
(ES) 


Rouncey (EN) — Roussin (FR) — Rocin (ES) 


Boniface states that a rouncey is “a low-ranking general riding horse also 
used for war. Small, often described as ugly, but still expected to be very 
hardy. Used for the lowest ranking mounted warriors, and later for 
mounted infantry. Rouncey is the one horse that seems to lose distinction 
as the centuries pass, becoming almost an insulting term.” In the 
French case, Ribémont and Prévot also describe the rouncey as Boniface 
does. They note that the roussin first appears in the French language at 
the beginning of the twelfth century and that comes from the diminutive 


38 Rafael Ibañez de Aldecoa, “Los caballos del Cid,” Bol. Inst. Fernán Gonzalez 34: 132 
(1955): 789-804, https:/ /cutt.ly/ldovM1] (accessed March 21, 2021). 
3 Boniface. Horse power, 70. 
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for the French ross, which has Germanic origin. Jussiau eż a/* add that 
ross already had a negative connotation meaning a “low-quality animal” 
in the Germanic languages. The DRAE, surprisingly, states that the 
origin is unknown but the first entry for rocin describes a “caballo de mala 
traza, basto y de poca alzada” [coarse, unattractive and small horse].*! 
The entry uses the word basto, which also has a negative connotation: it 
is an adjective used for things made with low-budget materials and in an 
unrefined way, as well as referring to a rude person. 

Ribémont and Prévot quote Bautier saying that the roussin was “a 
horse for any task.” However, in opposition to the sommier (sumpter) that 
was used as a pack horse, they point out that the roussin was used for 
riding. In addition, the second entry in the DRAE refers to a 
“caballo de trabajo, a distinciön del de regalo” [horse for agricultural 
purposes, in opposition to e/ caballo de regalo (“a horse used for showing 
off,” regalo means “present” in Spanish)]. Bearing this in mind, I 
suppose they are trying to make a difference between the rouncey and the 
palfrey. Boniface notes in her glossary that the palfrey was used in parades 
but gradually came to refer to an increasingly more elegant, refined horse. 
It is possible that the entry refers to the rouncey that, according once 
again to Boniface, was given (possibly, as a gift) by a lord to his men-at- 
arms. Nevertheless, I think that it was not used for showing off purposes. 
However, it could have been an implicit way of showing off wealth on 
the lord’s behalf by giving them horses and on the low-ranking warriors’ 
behalf, as a way to show off status and pride by belonging to the military 
elite that, as Boniface points out, was always closely associated with 
horses. 

Jussiau eż al. list some cognates for roussin, namely, rossin, roncin and 
roussin, roncin being the closest in writing and rossin in pronunciation the 
closest to the Spanish rocin. According to the CORDE, the oldest use of 
the word rein is registered in the thirteenth century. Ribémont and 
Prévot quote R.H.C. Davis, who mentions that from the thirteenth 
century onwards, it is also used as a low-ranking mount. Also, Ribemont 
and Prévot mention that rossin and other cognates were mainly use in the 


40 Jussiau e/ al., “Vocabulaire et emploi du cheval au Moyen Age,” in L'élevage en France: 
10 000 ans d'histoire (Dijon, France: Educagri Editions, 1999), 167. Retrieved from: 
https://cutt.ly/Ndm3Dow (accessed March 21, 2021). 

41 DRAE, “Rocin,” https://dle.rae.es/roc%C3%ADn (accessed March 21, 2021). 

#2 Ibidem. 
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south west of France to indicate low-ranking mounts. It is possible that 
the word crossed the Pyrenees and made its way into the Spanish 
language, giving a new sense to e/ rocin de campo (the rouncey used for rural 
chores). Jussiau e/ al. refers to the famous Rocinante from the sixteenth- 
century Don Quixote. Miguel de Cervantes specifies that Rocinante was 
not a destrier but a rocin flaco, flaco meaning “skinny” in Spanish and, of 
course, the word has a pejorative meaning. Rocinante was malnourished, 
indicating that his owner was not too poor to own a horse but also not 
wealthy enough to own a palfrey or a destrier, which obviously cost more 
than a simple rouncey. Actually, the name Rocinante comes from the 
word rocin, because, as Miguel de Cervantes wrote, “nombre, a su parecer, 
alto, sonoro y significativo de lo que habia sido cuando fue rocin, antes 
de lo que ahora era, que era antes y primero de todos los rocines del 
mundo” [a name, to his thinking, lofty, sonorous, and significant of his 
condition as a hack before he became what he now was, the first and 
foremost of all the hacks in the world], which means a worn-out horse. 
This confirms what Boniface already stated in her glossary: “the rouncey 
is the one horse that seems to lose honor as the centuries pass, becoming 
almost an insulting term.”“4 


Palfrey (EN) - Palfroi (FR) — Palafren (ES) 


Boniface defines a palfrey as a “spare riding horse, this term was used for 
increasingly ‘refined’ animals over time. They were expected to be very 
quiet, very pretty (usually defined by their head and their hair, and often 
an unusual coat color), and later in the period they were expected to be 
gaited.”* Ribémont and Prévot state that, at the very beginning, the 
palfrey was meant to be a travelling horse. They quote Isidore and the 
Etymologies where he talks about the verendus. Later, verendus was 
contaminated by the Greek word parippo and then, parafridus came along. 
It was used to define the horses that, during the Carolingian Empire, 
were taken as requisition. From the tenth century onwards, the word 
developed its primary meaning of a horse for travelling. 

Ribémont and Prévot point out how palafridus already appears in the 
Etymologies and in the chansons de geste. In Spain, the word palafrén appears, 


43 Miguel de Cervantes, “Chapter 1,” in Don Quixote, ed. John Ormsby. 
44 Boniface, Horse power, 70. 
4 Ibidem. 
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according to the CORDE, in the thirteenth century. If we look for this 
word in the DRAB, palafren is defined, in the first place as “caballo manso 
en que solfan montar las damas, y muchas veces los reyes y principes para 
hacer sus entradas” [a meek horse that is used by ladies on hunts or 
celebrations, and sometimes, ridden by kings and princes when they 
entered a town]. However, Morales points out that, at some point, 
palfreys were also used for war in Spain, and she gives an example: “en la 
batalla de Aljubarrota (1386) Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza le cediö su 
palafren al rey Juan I que habfa perdido su caballo y le salvo la vida al rey 
perdiendo la suya” [in the battle of Aljubarrota (1386) Pedro Gonzalez 
de Mendoza gave his palfrey to King John I who had lost his horse and 
saved the king's life by losing his].4” This passage depicts how practical 
use is closely related to symbolism as part of the vassalage and the 
symbolism of the horse. If we only see the practical use, it is obvious to 
think that they were about to lose. If we focus on the symbolism, it is 
unusual that Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, being a nobleman, lends his 
palfrey to a higher-ranking rider, a king, which could be seen as 
dishonourable. Nevertheless, we should not forget that Pedro Gonzalez 
de Mendoza died at Aljubarrota, so he gave his own horse. 

The second entry in the DRAE defines the palafren as a “caballo en 
que va montado el criado de un jinete” [horse that is ridden by the servant 
of a rider].* It is likely that the entry refers to a type of horse ridden by 
a squire. In Spanish, pa/afrenero (derived from palajrén) was the person, 
normally a servant, in charge of leading the horse by the bridle. This is 
an example of the complex codification symbols horses came to have 
and how specific and detailed were the tasks each person and equine were 
destined to perform. This is also an example of how Boniface’s 
“valuation gap,’ because a squire required a trotter for practical 
reasons, but, if a squire was to ride an ambler, then it has repercussions 
on the rider’s social status. Boniface uses an interesting example of Louis 
IX of France that expresses this idea of “valuation gap” that could 


46 DRAE. “Palafren” https://dle.rae.es/palafr%C3%A9n?m=form (accessed March 21, 
2021). 

47 Morales. “Los caballos en la Edad Media. Un estado de la cuestiön,” 541. 

48 DRAE. “Palafren” https://dle.rae.es/palafr%C3%A9n?m=form (accessed March 21, 
2021). 

4 Boniface, Horse power, 2. She mentions this term several times throughout her thesis 
and in this case, the term “valuation gap” is referred to the association between the 
practical use of horses and its social symbolism. 
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perfectly fit into the Spanish society at that time. Due to the fact that 
Spain acquired most of horse-related terms from France,” it is possible 
that some customs were imported as well. The example Boniface 
remarks is the following: “Under Louis IX of France the social status of 
certain classes of horses was finally codified. Oakeshott quotes the 
“French Royal Ordinance of 1265...[which] mandated that no squire, 
not even...of considerable wealth, could buy an ambling rounsey worth 
more than fifteen livres or a trotting one worth more than twenty.’’>! 
Back then, honour had to be purchased in the form of a horse, but it if 
it cost more than the person’s own station would warrant or if the horse 
type was inappropriate in view of the rider’s social status (e.g., a religious 
person riding a fine courtly mount, such as Chaucer’s friar), it was 
considered improper. A palafrenero was likely not allowed to ride another 
type of horse different from its social status. It is possible that the 
customs which were formed in France in 1265 were imported into Spain 
and influenced the coinage of this word. 


Gennet /Jennet (EN) - Genét (FR) — Genet / Gennet / Jennet (ES) 


In his monograph, R.H.C. Davis translates the Spanish jimeta as Spanish 
Gennet, explaining that it was “a small Spanish horse.”5? Nevertheless, I 
discovered some interesting facts: 

© Jineta is, according to the DRAE, the name for a viverrid. It can 
also be written as ginera. 

o Jineta is, according to the DRAE, a riding style. It was in vogue 
until the late eighteenth century, with treatises about this riding style 
printed from 1551 onwards. It later became the style of riding used 
mainly in bullfighting and for looking after cattle. Thus, R.H.C. Davis 
was right to add an entry that associates jinefa with “a light horseman’? 
to his glossary. The DRAE states that jimefa comes from jinete. 
Furthermore, Morales notes that “probablemente los andalusies 
transmitieron al mundo cristiano la montura a la jineta (de zenete) que 
constituía la caballería ligera de origen arabe y era muy numerosa en los 


50 Palfrey is thought to come from the Catalan word palafré, according to the DRAE. 
Catalonia is a part of Spain that is bordered by France on the North. 

51 Boniface. Horse power, 15. 

52 Davis, The Medieval Warhorse, 136. 

53 Ibidem. 
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ejercitos de la Corona de Aragön” [probably the Arabs from Al-Andalus 
transferred ‘/a montura a la jineta (de [sic] zenete)’ to the Christians that 
constituted the light cavalry of Arab origin and was very numerous in the 
armies of the Crown of Aragon].*4 Cenere, according to the DRAE, is an 
adjective related to the Barb tribe of Zeneta, who introduced this style of 
riding into Iberia. There is no consensus on the spelling of this term in 
the Spanish sources. It appears as genet, jennet or gennet. This suggests there 
was not a single term in Spanish, and all of them were loanwords from 
English and French. The fact that there is not a single word in Spanish 
to call the jennet (the horse type) is quite striking, as it was the country 
where most scholars place the origin of jennets. Moreover, there are 
numerous treatises published since 1551, such as Tractado de la cavalleria 
de la gineta (1551) by Fernando Chacón. The terms jineta/ gineta seems to 
be the only ones with a Spanish origin, and they always designate the style 
of riding. This makes me think that the term géneta/jineta in Spanish is 
mostly referred to the riding style rather than the horse itself. Was it 
possible that in Spain they only considered the riding style but not the 
jennet as a breed/horse type? Nevertheless, Morales®> mentions the 
genet as a type of horse, and nowadays it is viewed as an extinct breed, 
the Spanish Gennet Horse Society is currently working on reviving this 
medieval refined and gaited horse back. 


Hackney (EN) — Haquenée/Haguenée (FR) — Hacanea + hacas- 
jaca (ES) 


Boniface defines a hackney as “general riding horse, typically of better 
quality than a rouncey but not often seen in battle. Although Hackney 
horses and ponies are today known for their trot, for most of the 
medieval period they tended to be gaited.”’5° Ribemont and Prévot argue 
that the French word is derived from the Latin form (Haqueneia) of 
Hackney, an English town that is famous for its horses.5’ Horses of this 


54 Morales, “Los caballos en la Edad Media. Un estado de la cuestiön,” 541. 

55 Ibidem. 

56 Boniface, Horse power: social power in Medieval Europe, appendix. 

57 Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, Encyclopædia of Antiquities: And Elements of Archaeology, Classical 
and Medieval, Volumen 2. (London: J. Nichols and son, 1825): 725, https://cuttly/hd 
m22Do (accessed Match 21, 2021). There are some scholars, such as Thomas Dudley 
(1825), who think the word “came from the French haquenée and from the Italian, achinea, 
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type were usually ridden by women, and in this respect the hackney is 
similar to the palfrey. Sometimes, the hackney was described as a 
travelling horse, similarly to the rouncey. In the literature in vernacular 
languages, riding a haguenee, was considered dishonourable to a man. 

In the Spanish language, the term jaca is still used. The DRAE 
includes several meanings. On the one hand, they say jaca is a mare. This 
is the meaning most Spanish speakers are familiar with. In addition, it is 
mostly used in Andalucia, southern Spain, rather than in the rest of the 
country. In Spain, there is a long-standing tradition of using horses for 
working with cattle and bulls. Thus, according to the 
ABECEAGRARIO, jaca is also a gelding with a bob tail used for 
working and looking after cattle. Therefore, a jaca can be a gelding or a 
mare used for working with cattle. 

On the other hand, another meaning of the word jaca indicated in the 
DRAE is “Caballo cuya alzada no llega a metro y medio” [a small sized 
horse that does not reach one meter and a half]>? According to the 
ABECEAGRARIO, this could be considered a pony size. Remarkably, 
Pascual distinguishes between three different types of horses in Iberia: 
cebros, jacas and corceles. The jacas were the horses that lived in the Rocky 
Mountains north of the Duero River and in the Pyrenees. He affirms 
they were considered a specific breed also known as “e/dones, of whom 


a little nag, not as Maitland (London, p.1365), from hired horses mostly being engaged 
for journeys to Hackney, [which] were ridden to ease the war-horses.” 

58 Grupo Editorial Agricola, “Jaca.” 

59 DRAE, “Jaca,” https://dle.rae.es/jacaP?m=form (accessed March 21, 2021). 

60 Joaquin Pascual Barea. “Razas y empleos de los caballos de ‘Hispania’ segun los textos 
griegos y latinos de la Antigüedad,” 133-34, https://cutt.ly/Zdm8hr] (accessed March 21, 
2021). He explains the origin of #eldones as follows: “En lugar de tieldones, otros 
manuscritos traen thieldones y celdones, tal vez reflejando una pronunciaciön asibilada 
originaria. De hecho, el ‘caballo’ recibe en eusquera el nombre de zaldi, que parece tener 
el mismo origen del latin tieldo o celdo, y del antiguo alto aleman zeltöri y zelten, “caballo 
amblador” e “ir al paso de ambladura”. La forma indigena procederia tal vez de una raiz 
indoeuropea *del- con el sentido de ‘balancearse’, que se pudo latinizar con el sufijo -o - 
onis. El término tieldo se habría empleado en latin en tiempos de Plinio para referirse a 
la forma particular de correr de las jacas y los ponis, neologismos del inglés que aplicamos 
a los ejemplares de una talla media y pequeña respectivamente de esta raza de caballo que 
también es conocida como celta” [Instead of tieldones, other manuscripts register 
thieldones and celdones, perhaps reflecting an original, assibilated pronunciation. In fact, 
the ‘horse’ in Basque is zaldi, which seems to have the same origin from the Latin tieldo 
or celdo, and from the Old High German zeltöri and zelten, “ambling horse” and “at an 
ambling gait.” The indigenous form would perhaps come from an Indoeuropean stem 
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the ones which were smaller in size were known as asturcones (which 
derives from Asturias, in Northern Spain). Additionally, he points out 
that in poetry #eldones were known as Callaici, and asturcones (small-sized 
thieldones) were called Astures. According to this author, they were, as 
opposed to the corceles (equi), less good-looking and smaller (the corceles 
were already controlled by breeding, and so taller than the average horse 
found in the mountains due to selective breeding). They were good- 
natured but coarse-looking, and their legs were short and strong. They 
were not suitable for either war, or hunts, racing or riding in general. 
Pascual makes a special note of their gait: 


Se caracterizaban por su forma de correr suavemente con 
unos pasos cortos y rapidos sin sacudir el dorso, lo que 
resultaba muy confortable para el jinete y ofrecía una gran 
estabilidad y seguridad cuando tiraban de un carro o un 
coche, tanto en el transporte urbano como en los caminos y 
en tareas agricolas. Pero su ambladura no consistia en que 
movieran simultaneamente el brazo y pierna de un mismo 
lado, como suele afirmarse, sino en mantener el ritmo del 
paso a mayor velocidad. 

[they were characterized by their way of running smoothly 
with short and quick steps without shaking the back, which 
was very comfortable for the rider and offered great stability 
and safety when pulling a cart, both in urban transport and 
on the roads and in agricultural chores. But their ambling 
was not to move the front and hind leg simultaneously from 
the same side, as is often claimed, but to keep up with the 
pace at a faster speed.]|°! 


There are still feral horses in northern and north-eastern Spain, such 
as the asturcones (Asturias), which match the description given by Pascual. 
Moreover, some horse-breeding associations, such as El Corru in 
Asturias, try to bring this chunky pony back. Furthermore, we find a city 


*del- with the sense of “balance,” which could be latinized with the suffix -o -onis. The 
term tieldo would have been used used in Latin during Pliny's time to refer to the jacas 
and ponies particular galloping gait. We use ponies, a neologism from the English 
language, to refer to the horses of medium and small size of this horse breed that is also 
known as Celtic]. 

61 Pascual, “Razas y empleos de los caballos de ‘Hispania’,” 198. 
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on the north, close to the Pyrenees, that bears the name of Jaca (Huesca, 
Aragon, Spain). 

In addition, the DRAE includes an additional entry for jaca, which 
likewise evokes a small horse. The entry is jaca de dos cuerpos (two-bodies- 
tall mare). According to the ABECEGRARIO, it describes a mare that 
is higher than the average female horse but does not reach 1 meter 50 
cm and that is bulky enough to be used for the same work as a male 
horse. It is stated that the hispano bretón could be considered a jaca de dos 
cuerpos, as it measures between Im 45 cm and 1 m 54 cm at the withers. 
A Spanish word synonymous with jaca is cuartago, which, according to the 
DRAE, refers to a medium-sized horse that is not as tall as a jaca de dos 
cuerpos and could be considered the size of an asturcon. Pascual says 
that“en la Edad Moderna se distinguen los caballos espafioles de las jacas 
y los cuartagos” [in the Early Modern period the Spanish horses will be 
distinguished from jacas y cuartagos|.°? 

In discussing the origin of the term in the Spanish language, the 
DRAE affirms that jaca comes from the Old Spanish form Jaca, derived 
from the Old French haque, which in turn derives from hack, a short form 
for Hakeney, from Hackney (a village next to London, famous for its 
horses). The DRAE omits to mention that haca is probably the short 
form of hacanea. The meaning of hacanea is the same as in jaca de dos cuerpos, 
which is a female horse that is bigger than usual but not big enough to 
be the size of the more valuable male horse. I would suggest that jaca is 
the adapted form of hack, as the / is mute in Spanish but not in English. 
Hack sounds like our sound j, and & in Spanish sounds like /ka/, so it 
ends up with /H-A-KA/. 

According to the CORDE, bacanea dates back to the late fifteenth 
century (1477) while Jaca is dated to the sixteenth century and jaca is used 
from the nineteenth century to the present day. This confirms Boniface’s 
statement that the standardization took place from the thirteenth- 
fourteenth century onwards. Finally, I found some evidence in Don 
Quixote, which indicates that this term was already known in the sixteenth 
century, confirming that the standardization occurred between the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, with the word /acanea used as a 


62 Pascual, “Razas y empleos de los caballos de ‘Hispania’,” 155. 

63 On her thesis, Boniface has a glossary, in which she explains that most words she 
researched in both English and French were standardized around the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Available at: https://cutt.ly/niIRDMO (accessed March 21, 2021). 
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synonym to palfrey (balafren). The paragraph mentions the bacanea or palfrey 
ridden by a beautiful woman, with the mount being very white 
(blanquisima is a superlative form of white), the horse tack green and its 
saddle made of silver: “Llegöse mas, y entre ellos vio una gallarda sefiora 
sobre un palafrén o hacanea blanquisima, adornada de guarniciones verdes 
y con un sillön de plata” [Coming closer, he distinguished among them a 
lady of graceful mien, on a pure white palfrey or hackney caparisoned 
with green trappings and a silver-mounted side-saddle]. 


Pack horses (EN) - chevaux de bat (FR) - caballos de carga (ES) 
Sumpter (EN) — Sommier (FR) — Caballo de carga/caballo albardero (ES) 


Boniface defines a sumpter as the man who managed baggage, which later 
came to be used for pack-animals. This is also one of the less universal 
terms, suggesting that it was not as important for this animal to be 
symbolically recognizable. This is not surprising as a pack horse could be 
used both by a peasant and a king. There does, however, seem to be a 
clear consensus that whether they are called sumpters, beasts of burden, or 
simply packhorses, that they are related, but clearly inferior to other horses. 

Ribémont and Prévot also underline the lack of individualism that the 
sommier has. It was normally only used as a pack animal and never ridden, 
which is the main difference from the rouncey, which could be saddled. 
They also highlight how the loads the sommier carried had a connotation 
of wealth and that the absence of a sommier is a sign of poverty. 
Nevertheless, they mention that the Latin for horse is equus sagmarius, 
which should not be confused with mules also used for carrying loads. 
In Old Spanish, Miguel Gual registered a frequent term used in the 
custom duties at the Crown of Aragon between the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries. It is a derivate from sagmarins. The term is somera 
(used as a noun), and it always referred to a donkey. It is no coincidence 
that somera is also found in Catalan. Catalonia was part of the Crown of 
Aragon. Etymologically speaking, Gran diccionari de la llengua catalana® 
specifies that the first source with this word dates back to the twelfth 


64 Translation Labs (2014), “Hacanca,” My memory, https://cutt.ly/Hdm8Pf2 (accessed 
March 21, 2021). 
65 Gran diccionari de la lengua catalana, “Somera,” https://cutt.ly/gxf6sOh (accessed 
March 21, 2021). 
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century. At the very beginning, it was used as a general term for any equid 
used to carry burdens. However, later, it was only used for the female 
donkey. Still, the word somera seems to have faded from the Spanish 
language. The DRAE registers this word with an only and technical 
meaning regarding a specific piece from the ancient printing press. 
Nevertheless, Emilio Ballester6 points out an interesting fact about 
sagmarius. He affirms that sagmarins (beast of burden) derived from sagma, 
which got into Latin through Greek. This Greek loanword means 
“packsaddle,” “suspended load.” Ballester mentions other variants of the 
word sagma, such as sauma and salma. Sauma was not registered in the 
DRAE but appears in the CORDE. However, there is only one 
registered case, and they do not specify the year. On the other hand, saima 
does appear in both resources. DRAE says it comes from the Latin saga, 
and CORDE registers it since 1490, which shows there has been a 
previous evolution from Latin. Thus, this evolution confirms what 
Boniface says about a deep change on the social value of the horse 
between 1000 and 1300. The entry for salma leads us to enjalma. The word 
enjalma, according to DRAE, is a mix of Mozarabic word *issalma and 
Late Latin saima. An enjalma is described by DRAE as a light packsaddle 
used for burden beasts. Enjalma is registered in CORDE since 1578, so 
it that this word gradually took over sa/ma, as it was still used in 1935. 
Albarda is another word of Arab origin which is not directly related 
to enjalma, but which was mentioned by Ballester as a synonym for salma. 
The albardas ate cushioned saddles made for pack equids in order for 
them not to get hurt while carrying the burdens. According to the 
CORDE, albarda is registered since 1477, and they are still used 
nowadays. Additionally, there is an Arab word, a/baldero, according to the 
first entry, which is a noun referring to the man who makes a/bardas, and 
the albardas are the cushioned saddles made for pack equines, according 
to DRAE. Additionally, a/bardero is an adjective that is used by Pascual to 
translate “sagma [...] unde et caballus sagmarius, mula sagmaria” by 
Isidore of Seville. Pascual translates it as “albarda [...] de donde caballo 
albardero, mula albardera.”® In this context, a/bardero can describe any 


66 Emilio Ballester Nieto, “Maroto, Manotera, Salmerón: aportaciones de toponimia 
española a propósito de la expresión de loma,” Revista de filología española 82.3-4 (2002): 
295-317, https://cutt.ly/nxeQiux (accessed March 21, 2021). 

67 This translation appears in Joaquin Pascual Barea, “Notas al pasaje de Isidoro sobre 
el mulo y otros hibridos y sobre la transmisiön al feto de imagenes vistas por la madre,” 
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equid: caballo albardero, mula albardera, etc. that carries an albarda. Despite 
this fact, I have not found a word in Spanish that describes sagwarius as 
precisely as the Latinone, only the cluster that Pascual translates. 
According to the CORDE, a/bardero is already registered in the fourteenth 
century. However, in this case, I think it is related to the profession of 
making albardas. 

In conclusion, the words albarda and enjalma provide clear examples 
of the coexistence between Arab and Late Latin in the Iberian Peninsula 
and the way in which the Arab words ended up prevailing over Latin 
words. 
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Terry Davis! 


This is a chapter of two parts. One side deals with the technicalities of 
draught, which can be applied to ancient animals as well as modern ones, 
and the other being how draught harness can enhance the working horse 
experience, for both human and horse. These are not as disparate themes 
as one may first think, as those who study the past often do not have a 
great deal of practical knowledge of working animals and their 
equipment. This lack of knowledge is also something which often exists 
in various parts of the world where the horse or donkey is still used for 
hard, physical work, just as it was through the history of humankind. The 
injuries which occur today are those which are sometimes seen on equid 
bones from the past. To understand harness, then, is to understand how 
to maximise a working equid’s performance, and to some extent, 
understand the society which created the desire to accomplish tasks 
which required the animals. 

This chapter looks at improvements in harnessing, linked to 
veterinarian care, which can be made in emerging markets where draught 
animals are used. It is also hoped that this study can be useful to 
historians, archaeologists and anthropologists who may encounter 
unique combinations of harness, which may also have parallels in 
modern developing countries. 


Introduction 


In much of the modern western world, the horse exists on the edges of 
our society, as a creature of leisure, sport, heritage demonstrations or 
companionship. The days of plough and draught, and speed of delivery 
in postal services are gone, replaced long ago by engines, jets, computers, 


! Artisan Saddle, Harness and Horse Collar Maker, UK. 
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and the ubiquitous Amazon van. Domesticated equids are most valuable 
to domesticated humans when they ate performing tasks — the hunter- 
gatherer of the past had little need for the horse apart from being a food 
source. True horsepower only commenced when people used their 
strength and speed to enhance their own lives as settled farmers and 
agriculturalists. With the application of harness, the equid became 
capable of performing tasks that humans find arduous. 

Historically and archaeologically, the harnessing of equids had been 
largely a process of trial and error. The full-neck collar, said to have come 
from China,? appears in European art during the medieval period,’ 
revolutionising haulage of weights by enabling horses to apply their force 
of draught to full effect. 

Harness and welfare go hand in hand; good harnessing practice 
ensured healthy strong animals with less injury and so longer working 
lives, something campaigned for at the apex of the working horse, the 
Industrial Revolution and the nineteenth century in Europe and the 
United States.* In many parts of the world, though, the draught animal is 
still vital to daily life. In those regions, working equids exist very much 
on the boundaries of the past and the future, and of global trade systems, 
often paying the price for human economies. Emerging and developing 
markets may increasingly manufacture and supply goods worldwide, but 
on their own local trade scale, they often utilise smaller supply chains 
where it is often more practical and cost-effective to use draught animals. 
This brings its own problems of animal welfare. 

Issues such as general health and wellbeing, suitable shoeing, well- 
designed carts, wagons, and farm implements all have a role to play for 
working equids from any part of the world. For these, the skills of vets, 
wheelwrights, farriers, harness technicians, blacksmiths, wainwrights, 
and cartwrights are necessary. Their well-honed, interrelated skills, 


2 Stanley Olsen, “The horse in ancient China and its cultural influence in some other 
areas.” Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (1988): 151-189; but see 
also Gail Brownrigg for a revisioning of this theory, “The Origin of the Horse Collar,” 
in Horses Across the Medieval World, ed. Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson 
(forthcoming). 

3 Gail Brownrigg, “Medieval Horse Harness — Evidence of the Images,” in The Horse in 
Premodern European Culture, ed. Anastasija Ropa and Timothy Dawson, 55-67 (Berlin, 
Boston: Medieval Institute Publications, 2020). 

4 Kathryn Miele, “Horse-sense: Understanding the working horse in Victorian 
London,” Victorian Literature and Culture 37:1 (2009): 129-140. 
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passed down through the centuries, remain as relevant today and are 
integral to proficient equine draught. However, the simplest factor which 
can be applied to any draught animal is good harness and an 
understanding of how it works. 

For harness to work efficiently, it is important that these component 
parts fit comfortably allowing the animal unrestricted movement without 
the risk of injury or distress. While harness and its component parts vary 
internationally in terms of style and design, the basic underlying 
principles of equine draught remain the same irrespective of breed, 
shape, size, or location of animals. They are ubiquitous and apply to all 
draught animals. Some explanation of the mechanics of draught is 
necessaty here. These details are transferrable to any situation, be it 
animal welfare or historical comparison. 


Explaining the point of draught 


The key to all draught functionality is the all-important point-of-draught 
(POD) (Fig. 1). POD’s can sometimes be difficult to locate. As a rough 
guide, it is positioned just above the point of the shoulder and forward 
of the scapula. It can vary slightly depending upon what the animal is 
required to do. If it is to draw a vehicle, then the line of draught is shown 
in Fig. 1 by A2-r2. Should the animal be drawing an implement at ground 
level, i.e., a plough, harrow, etc., then the point-of-draught sits slightly 
higher at AT-RT. The distance between A1 and A2 is perhaps 4”. This, 
however, is significant to efficient draught. 

Animals in draught are often referred to as “pulling.” To the observer, 
in every sense of the word, that is what they appear to be doing. This, 
however, is a misconception. Animals use their hindquarters and full 
body weight to “push” forward into their collars with the full force of 
draught being taken as near as possible to the optimum POD. 

While collars represent the means of forward draught, other harness 
component parts, along with recognised codes-of-practice, are required 
for animals to work proficiently and comfortably. First and foremost, the 
understanding of draught dynamics begins with the four principles of 
equine draught: steering, transmission, weight distribution and braking. 
Relative to these four unchanging principles are four corresponding 
component harness parts, each of which have their separate roles to play 
and at the same time collectively represent a complete working unit. 
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Should any of these components be absent, misaligned or poorly 
constructed, the animal’s efficiency will be undermined. 


POINTS OF DRAUGHT (POD) 


Shoulder 
Joint 


Fig. 1. Optimum POD (A1 and A2) and line of draught relative to the task. 
(G) represents the centre of gravity through which the lines of draught pass. B. 
indicates the position of a Breast Collar when in use. 


The four harness components relative to the four principles are the 
collar (transmission), bridle (steering), saddle (weight distribution for a 
two-wheeled vehicle) and breeching (braking). 


Collars: Transmission 


Collars come in two forms, both of which can be used for the purposes 
of draught — the Breast Collar (see Fig. 2) and the Full Neck Collar (see 
Fig. 3). Both collar types relate to ¢ransmission and are designed to 
correspond with and sit comfortably around the animal’s breast/ 
shoulders/neck, as close as possible to the “optimum” POD. 

Breast Collars are a simple and effective way to implement draught. 
They consist of a narrow band positioned around the animal’s chest and 
held in place by a neck strap. 

To either end of the breast collar, traces (to convey draught) are 
attached. These in turn reach back to a point on the vehicle/implement 
enabling the animal to effect its force of draught. They are best suited 
for use over smooth flat surfaces with either two or four-wheeled 
vehicles. 
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Fig. 2. Breast Collar Fig. 3 Full neck collar. Images from Hampson and Scott 
Equine Catalogue (Wallsall: Hampson and Scott Saddlers, 1900) and Bernard 
Casse, Catalogue de Sellerie et Bourrellerie (Toulouse: Casse et Cie, 1912)). 


They have certain advantages — they are simple to construct, cost- 
effective and interchangeable, in that one size fits most animals. They 
also have disadvantages; in that they concentrate the forces of draught 
over a narrow area of the animal’s breast and sternum and somewhat 
below the recognised optimum POD. As a result, approximately 25% 
of draft efficiency is lost. When positioned as they are, close to the 
trachea they have the potential to ride up and cause difficulties with 
breathing when pushing/pulling heavy loads (see Fig. 4). 

It is important to note that breast collars have the potential to cause 
serious injury if not properly adjusted. Rubbing is likely to occur on the 
animal’s shoulders/breast if not used in conjunction with a swingle tree 
(Fig. 5). Swingle trees are a simple but crucial piece of equipment fixed 
to the front of the cart between the shafts to which the traces attach. Its 
purpose is to ‘pivot’ from the centre, thereby allowing the breast collar 
to move in accordance with the animal’s shoulder movement, thus 


avoiding rubbing. 
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Fig. 4. Green line illustrates the spread and direct line of draught when hitched 
to an implement making it ineffective. Red line illustrates draught used when 
hitched to a vehicle. It clearly shows the spread of draught is concentrated 
over a narrow area of the animal’s breast and is misaligned with both the 
centre of gravity and POD Al and A2. 


SHAFT 


SWINGLE TREE 


Fig. 5. Illustration of swingle tree. 


We shall now look at the full neck collar, the piece of equipment most 
people think of when harness and draught are mentioned. The hames, 
traces and collar (see Fig. 3) represent the vital link between animal and 
vehicle/implement. Designed essentially to carry hames, they are a 
carefully constructed “cushion” to protect the animal from the forces of 
draught taken by the hames. The hames, to which the traces attach (see 
Fig. 3) are made in two parts (a /eft and right side) from metal or wood, they 
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are required to fit securely around the rim (forewale) of the collar and are 
held in place by hame-straps at the top and a strap or chain at the 
bottom.). Hames are made to fit the collar which in turn, is made to fit 
the animal and to correspond with the animals all-important POD 
allowing the animal to achieve maximum draught. This is highly desirable 
in terms of efficiency. 

However, they are also expensive to produce. Collar-making requires 
a high degree of skill. It is labour intensive and takes many years of 
training to perfect. They are bespoke pieces of equipment, as no two 
equines are the same. Full-neck collars are required to be made for 
individual animals. A “one horse, one collar” rule applies. Collars that are 
too big will “swing” and the resultant friction will cause injury. If too 
small, it will cause choking and difficulties with breathing. They are also 
required to be “firm.” Soft, floppy collars have the potential to strangle 
an animal in hard draught (see Fig. 6). 

The overall purpose of the bridle is to carry the bit in the animal’s 
mouth. In doing so, steering can be implemented by the attachment of 
driving reins through which the handler can exercise directional control. 
The bridle consists of a pair of cheekpieces which connect to a 
headpiece. Attached to the headpiece is a browband which stops it from 
slipping backwards. The throatlatch is part of the headpiece and prevents 
the bridle from slipping forward. The noseband ensures the cheekpieces 
are kept in alignment with the bit. Bits come in many shapes and sizes. 
The relationship between the bit and the animal’s mouth is an important 
one and one that can only be determined by its owner/user/trainer who, 
with their knowledge and understanding of the animal’s temperament, 
are best able to assess the bit most suitable. 

Driving bridles (Fig. 7) can be used either with or without blinkers, 
which depends totally on the animal owner and on the training, methods 
used from the outset. These may have their origins in the ancient world 
but became more prevalent in use with the rise of urban centres.> The 
principle behind the use of blinkers in modern times is that they prevent 
the animal from being alarmed by seeing what is behind it in close 
proximity. A bridle without blinkers, known as an open bridle, is used by 
those who believe it is better for the animal to have clear all-round vision. 


5 R. Lanas, D. Luna, and T. Tadich, "The relationship between working horse welfare 
and their owners' socio-economic status," Animal Welfare 27.1 (2018): 47-54. 
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Fig. 6. Full neck collar line of draught. Purple highlights the spread of draught 
at the POD when hitched to an implement. Green highlights the spread of 
draught at the POD when hitched to a vehicle. It shows the spread of draught 
coverage at the POD in both cases is largely the same. 
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Fig. 7. Driving bridle (steering). Image after Hampson and 
Scott Equine Catalogue. 
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Saddle: Weight Distribution 


REIN TURRETS 
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= = wi ~RELLYBAND Fig 8. Driving saddle for a two-wheeled 
vehicle with shafts. Image after Hampson 
aii and Scott Equine Catalogue. 


The weight of a vehicle is taken upon the animals back by means of 
a padded saddle designed to carry a backband and shaft tugs (Fig. 8). 
With the animal positioned between the shafts of a two-wheeled vehicle, 
the weight of the vehicle is taken by the backband into which shaft-tugs, 
designed to hold the shafts, are buckled. The backband in turn lies in a 
covered channel on top of the saddle where it is able to “float” freely 
with the movement of the shafts while the saddle, held in place with a 
girth, remains static. The saddle is required to be adequately padded to 
prevent injury. Post-medieval vehicles were almost all produced to be 
four-wheeled and, as such, require only a light saddle-pad as load-bearing 
is minimal. A bellyband, so called because it goes under the belly of the 
animal from shaft to shaft, is used to prevent the vehicle from rising, due 
to imbalanced loading 


Full Breeching (Braking) 


Full breeching (Fig. 9) is fitted on an animal between shafts to hold back 
a vehicle when going downhill, when reversing, or coming to a halt. 
Similar in appearance to a breast collar, it consists of a breeching seat 
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positioned around the animal’s hindquarters where it is held in place with 
adjustable hip straps. At either end of the breeching seat, rings are fixed 
to carry the breeching straps. 


CRUPPER 
& DOCK 


HIP STRAPS 
BREECHING SEAT 


Fig. 9. Illustration of full breeching Image after Casse 1912 


CRUPPERS. 


Fig. 10. Crupper and hip straps. Image after 
Hampson and Scott Equine Catalogue. 


These are attached to the vehicle shafts thereby preventing it from 
rolling forward into the animal’s rear-end. The crupper, attached to the 
back of the saddle, lies along the animal’s spine where it “docks” under 
the tail by means of a shaped dock. It is designed to fit comfortably (not 
too tight or too loose) to hold the saddle in position and only comes into 
play when needed. An example of this would be when going downhill, 
when there is a tendency for the saddle to be pushed forward by a heavily 
leaden vehicle. The crupper (Fig. 10) prevents this from happening. It 
also supports the hip straps which hang over the rump of the animal 
from which the breeching is suspended. 
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So far, the emphasis has been on harnessing for a single animal. There 
are times when extra power is needed, this can be achieved by using 
animals in multiples. 

The permutations are endless, and often regional-specific. The most 
common alignment is that of two animals’ side by side (working in pairs), 
which is still commonly used today as much as it was in the past. 

Working in pairs (Fig. 11), side by side, serves any purpose well but is 
best suited to a four-wheeled vehicle, such as wagons or catriages, or for 
an implement such as a plough. The harness employed with agricultural 
implements i.e., ploughs, harrows or scufflers, differs from that of 
vehicles. As poles or shafts are not usually needed, draught is taken 
directly from collar to implement via trace-chains requiring only a 
backband to support them. The working harness, as it is called, consists 
only of a bridle, collar, backband and trace-chains, and will serve most 
purposes. 

Wagons, on the other hand, have the advantage of being dual- 
purpose by either having a pair of shafts for a single animal, or a centre 
pole to accommodate a pair. Shafts and poles are interchangeable. Using 
a pole, animals put-to (harnessed) a wagon, require only three of the four 
principles — steering, transmission, and braking. Unlike two-wheeled 
vehicles, wagons are not subject to balanced loading and so weight 
distribution is not a factor. 

Two sets of harness, collectively known as pairs-harness, are used 
with slight alterations to the saddles and breeching. Saddles differ from 
those used with single harness which are designed to be loadbearing and 
therefore appropriately padded. Saddles used for pairs-harness need only 
be lightweight with little to no padding as loadbearing is negligible. 
Breechings, as part of pairs-harness, perform in the same way as that of 
single harness, they represent a braking system. However, they need to 
be extended to reach forward to connect with the animal’s collars where 
they need to work in harmony with pole-straps and collars. Pole-straps 
are a significant addition to pairs-harness. They are the connection 
between animal and vehicle and are used to hold the vehicle back when 
going downhill or when coming to a halt. Attached at one end to the 
throat (bottom) of the animals’ collars and extending to rings on the end 
of the centre pole, they work in combination with collars and extended 
breeching in bringing the vehicle to a halt by taking the strain around 
their hindquarters, or for reversing. There are occasions when the 
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breeching can be abandoned (see Fig 11) Animals trained to use this 
method are able to bring a vehicle safely to a halt. 


Fig. 11. The image shows well the animals taking the braking strain on 
the top of their necks with assistance from brakes on the vehicle. In this 
case there is no need of breeching. Image: R. Maguire, taken at 
Ulster Folk Museum, Cultra. 
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Fig. 12. Harnessed Pair-Horse Reins 
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In order to drive animals side-by-side, split-reins are required (Fig. 
12). These consist of a single rein going from the driver to the outside 
bit ring of each animal with an adjustable coupling rein buckled into it 
roughly mid-way. On the animal to the left (nearside), the single rein 
(draught) runs through the left terret ring on the saddle, then through the 
left rein ring on the hames, to the bit. The coupling rein splits off from 
the single rein, through the right saddle terret ring onto the right rein ring 
on the hames, then diagonally across to the bit of the animal on the right 
(offside). For the animal positioned on the right, the rein setup is the 
same as described except in reverse. 

The dynamics and principles of draught remain the same, whether it 
be two or more animals. The only difference is in harnessing 
arrangements. Should four animals be used for the purposes of draught 
they can be put-to in pairs, two Wheelers and two Leaders. With the 
wheelers already harnessed in double harness as previously described and 
attached to the vehicle, one on either side of the centre-pole, the leaders 
can be attached. With leaders, their only purpose is that of forward 
draught, so they require only a bridle, breast or full-neck collars, 
lightweight saddles, and a set of traces. Attachment to the vehicle is a 
relatively simple affair requiring a three-piece set of swingle-trees (see 
Fig. 13). 

Consisting of a central bar called an “evener” with a ring at its hub, two 
smaller swingle-trees are attached to either end of the evener. Using the 
ring at the hub of the evener, the three-piece unit can be connected to 
the hook on the end of the centre pole. The leaders can then be attached 
to each of the swingle-trees via their traces thereby enabling them to 
implement draught. Should more animals be required for additional 
draught i.e., six, eight, ten, they can be put-to in pairs ad infinitum in a 
similar manner. 

Having now explained at some length the workings of harness, we 
can move from traditional harnessing expertise to the challenges posed 
by the developing world, where there are perhaps more problems for 
working animals, as they must contend and share the road with all kinds 
of motorised vehicles. 

While harness remains subject to the four principles and has changed 
little since Europe’s medieval period (see Fig. 14), the conditions in the 
modern world for animals to operate have indeed become incompatible 
with their modus operandi. Consequently, from the twentieth century 
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onwards, their numbers have been steadily falling along with an equal 
decline in affiliated skills/crafts that played such a major role in their 
activities. 
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Fig 13. Swingle Tree arrangement for multiple pairs 
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Fig 14. An illustration of a fifteenth-century plough horse in harness. Image 
from Bibliothèque Municipale, Ms. 2283 f. 010, at https://portail.biblis 
sima.fr/ark:/43093 /ifdataf2dc4ef31550affc0a9119c454c1d1 £88256ef09) 


To see working animals in the round today, we need to look to the 
developing world where donkeys, horses, and mules, not to mention 
camels, elephants and oxen, are still used extensively and represent an 
essential power source. 

It is very likely that, as a task for future archaeologists, comparison 
can be drawn with harness development in the Middle Ages and that of 
today in developing countries, where “trial and error” continues to be 
their only method of advancement. There is a certain irony that as 
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working equines in the developed world are abandoned along with 
essential related skills, it is in developing countries where these are skills 
yet to be learned. 


The Use of Harness in Developing Countries 


As a specialist in harness-making, I have worked with international 
animal welfare charities), making professional visits to Mexico, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, Morocco 
and Egypt. These visits were to reveal harness difficulties experienced by 
equine owner/users and the hardships endured by working animals 
because of inappropriate harness. These animals play an important role 
in human and commercial transport in urban and peri-urban areas where 
livelihoods depend upon them. In rural areas, they are used in agriculture, 
for conveying goods to market, powering machinery and for 
public/commercial transportation. These are very much draught animals 
on the boundaries of time and cultures, still employed as they would have 
been centuries ago, while the often-hostile modern world roars in the 
background. 

Working equids in developing countries are often not used to their 
full potential. There are multiple reasons for this, but the central issue is 
one of poverty, which puts even the most respectful and caring 
owner/users at a disadvantage. Consequently, life is made difficult for 
animals by having to work in poorly designed and often crudely 
produced apparatus, which in turn undermines their abilities. In general, 
lack of knowledge on behalf of owners/users in equine management and 
usage proficiency, coupled with low-level affiliated trade skills, has 
consequences in terms of equine efficiency/ productivity. 

Harness development in such countries has long been recognised as 
a problem area and one of significance. It is widely accepted that many 
of the debilitating injuries seen in equines are a direct result of 
inappropriate harnessing methods. Common injuries, most of which are 
essentially preventable, are to the animal’s head, back, shoulders, breast, 
abdomen and under the tail. These can all be attributed to poorly fitting, 
make-shift harness design and construction methods using unsuitable 
materials and/or misapplication and the absence of important harness 
component parts. Materials such as rubber car tyres, inner tubes, nylon 
rope, polypropylene sacking, plastics, wire, etc. are frequently used (see 
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Fig. 15). While this could be regarded as a commendable effort in 
recycling, they are inappropriate for equids. 

One outstanding feature is that most harness systems used in 
developing countries are of the DIY variety. In attempts to produce 
something within their means, animal owners/users with limited 
resoutces struggle to fabricate what can be euphemistically described as 
“harness.” Praiseworthy as these efforts are, it invariably turns out to be 
a false economy and one with severe consequences for the animal. For 
reasons unknown, skills in harness production remain largely 
undeveloped in many countries, and in many cases, non-existent, hence 
the profusion of impractical harnessing arrangements to be found. 

Inappropriate harness, as previously described, impacts heavily upon 
working animals where on many occasions the resultant injuries require 
veterinary attention. Vets play a vital role in the welfare of working 
animals where much of their time is consumed treating harness related 
injuries which are largely preventable. This they do with a proficiency 
that is second-to none for the benefit of the animal. Regrettably, all too 
often their efforts are rendered ineffective by the animal being returned 
to the offending harness, the root cause of their injuries. 

Identifying their cause is an area that requires an understanding in the 
dynamics of equine draught and the harness in use. Vets represent the 
frontline in equine welfare: it is they who have the task of dealing with 
the ill-effects of HRI’s. It is also important for them to have an 
understanding of the causes of the injuries they encounter. This has to 
start with an assessment of lesions and swellings on the animal’s body 
and their position relative to harness worn. 

In understanding the forces of draught, the consequences of 
misalignment and resultant injuries are made apparent. If a breast-collar 
is in use, it will probably be attached (mistakenly) directly to the vehicle 
shafts. With such an arrangement, the movement of the vehicle via its 
shafts will be felt across the breast and shoulders of the animal where the 
force of draught is centred (see Fig. 16). 

Ill-fitting, poorly produced full-neck collars also give cause for 
concern. Although not used to any great extent, they can be equally as 
damaging. Areas to observe are the throat, point of shoulder and the 
scapula. 
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Fig. 15. Typical improvisation for a driving saddle. Image: T. Davis 


Fig. 17. Well-fitting harness, albeit improvised, economical, 
and made with locally sourced materials. Image: T. Davis. 
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While vets can treat the effects of ill-fitting harness admirably, the 
cause remains difficult to address without knowledge of equine draught 
and related specialist skills. Full-neck collars are required to be 
comfortable. For this, they need to be custom-made. Too small a collar 
will result in rubbing, breathing difficulties and potential choking, while 
collars that are too big will “swing” resulting in injuries to the shoulder 
and top of neck. The problem here, of course, is a lack of finance to be 
able to afford suitable equipment, so this is often a recurring issue in 
equine welfare. 

Harness, as we have learned, can be separated into four component 
parts that complement the principles of draught. Each one these 
component parts has its role to play and collectively they enable animals 
to comfortably accomplish full draught. Should any of these parts be 
absent, animals will be unable to apply themselves fully to their task. All 
too often, items such as swingle trees, traces, breeching, girths and 
bellybands are seen to be absent. 

Component parts ate required to be constructed using suitable 
materials and should follow the conformation of the animal. Points of 
pressure require adequate padding, for example, on the collar (both 
breast and full collar) and the saddle. Cart saddles are designed to support 
the weight of the vehicle hence the need for adequate padding. Padding 
provides protection for the animals back, in particular the spinal column, 
which should always have adequate clearance. 

There are occasions when, for the sake of immediacy, make-shift pads 
are fabricated in an attempt to ease the suffering caused by improperly 
made components. Well intended as these are, they do little to address 
the overall problem and should not be regarded as an effective “cure.” 
The problem lies with poorly designed harness that can only be 
addressed by design revision. 

As we already know, harness, when applied to the animal, is required 
to be fit-for-purpose. Given that it is well made, it is still capable of 
causing serious injury by being incorrectly adjusted. Harness is designed 
to be adjustable; however, the tendency amongst owners/users in 
developing countries is that if it can be adjusted, then it needs to be 
adjusted “tightly.” This is a common misconception and areas affected 
by this practice are under the tail, abdomen, back, hindquarters, behind 
the ears and round the mouth. 
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There is no reason for harness to be excessively tight. If components 
are made correctly (see Fig. 17, a set of improvised but well-fitted harness 
I made on an extreme budget), they will remain in position and need only 
be made secure by slight tension being applied. The girth-strap, to hold 
the saddle in place, is the only part of harness that needs to be taut but 
not overly so. Cruppers are designed to fit loosely as is breeching, bridles 
and collars and only become tight when they come into play with forward 
draught, braking, reversing, or in coming to a halt. On occasions, simply 
drawing attention to bad practices or making minor adjustments to 
harness can achieve the desired results enabling equines to perform at 
their best. 


Conclusion. Preventing Harness-Related Injuries Now 


Harness-related injuries, most of which are preventable, remain prevalent 
amongst equines in developing countries. From Mexico, to Ethiopia, to 
Afghanistan, injuries of a similar nature can be found. Their cause? 
Poorly designed, ill-fitting, harness made from inappropriate materials 
assembled in such a way that, when applied can only result in injury to 
the animal. 

Veterinarians are at the forefront of animal welfare, and consequently, 
they find themselves having to deal with the effects of something they 
know is caused by bad practice and beyond their remit. With dedication, 
expertise, and due diligence under trying conditions, they treat injuries 
only to see animals returned again and again to the root cause of the 
problem in the first instance, the harness. This leads to a demoralising, 
repetitive cycle of cause and effect, leaving behind a sense of futility. 

The solution therefore lies in addressing the problem at the source. 
To do so, a different set of skills are required, those of harness specialists. 
The practical proficiency of fully qualified harness technicians is 
fundamental to the efficacy and wellbeing of the working equine. 
Although treatment by veterinary practitioners and the work of harness 
specialists serve a common purpose, treatment of harness-related injuries 
is unreservedly the domain of vets. Prevention, however, is the 
jurisdiction of harness technicians who, with their long held, tried, and 
tested skills in harness design, manufacturing procedures and expertise 
in draught animal efficiency, are able to address issues at source. 

Harness construction methods and materials used may vary from 
country to country. However, the basic, underlying principles of equine 
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harnessing, having been established in prehistory and evolved regularly, 
remain the same. It must be noted, for zooarchaeologists especially, that 
many of the injuries on ancient animals will be comparable with working 
equids of the modern world. This will be the jigsaw puzzle of causation 
of stresses and injuries, which will tell how effective people of the past 
were in the care and maintenance of working animals. 

It is hoped this paper will help contribute to a better understanding 
of working equine harnessing and the importance of draught dynamics, 
and also reinforce how the distance between the past and the present is 
perhaps not as far as it sometimes seems. 
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The introduction of the domesticated horse in southern 
Scandinavia 


The domestication and subsequent spread of the domestic horse have 
proven difficult to establish. By 1600 BC, however, ample evidence of 
intimate human-horse interaction is evident in the archaeological record 
of Southern Scandinavia. The famous Sun-chariot from Trundholm 
Mose, Denmark, (Fig. 1) and the depiction of a two-wheeled chariot in 
the Kivik grave, southern Sweden, are two extraordinary examples from 
the Early Bronze Age (1700-1100 BC).* Whereas the Sun-chariot from 
Trundholm epitomizes the importance of the horse in the Nordic 


1 Senior researcher, Ph.D., Department of Archaeology, Moesgaard Museum, Denmark. 
2 Ph.D., Department of Archaeological Science and Conservation, Moesgaard Museum, 
Denmark. 

3 Flemming Kaul, Ships on Bronzes. A study in bronze age religion and iconography (Copenhagen: 
National Museum of Denmark, 1998); Jens Winther Johannsen, “The wheeled vehicles 
of the Bronze Age on Scandinavian rock-carvings,” Acta Archaeologica 81/1 (2010); Jacob 
Kveiborg, “Traversing Sky and Earth. The Nordic Bronze Age horse in a long-term 
perspective,” Praehistorische Zeitschrift 93/2 (2019); Kristin Armstrong Oma, “Bronze Age 
Horses: Beyond Dualist Explanations,” Counterpoint: Essays in Archaeology and Heritage 
Studies in Honour of Professor Kristian Kristiansen, ed. Sophie Bergerbrandt and Serena 
Sabatini (BAR International Series 2508 (Oxford: Archeopress, 2013). 

4 Joakim Goldhahn, Bredaror pa Kivik — en arkeologisk odysse, Kalmar Studies in Archaeology 
9 (Simrishamn: Artes Liberales AB, 2013); Sophus Müller, So/billedet fra Trundhohm, 
Nordiske Fortidsminder 1 (Copenhagen: Det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskriftselskab, 
1903); Klavs Randsborg, Kivik: archaeology ¢ iconography, Acta Archaeologica 64/1 
(Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1993). 
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Bronze Age: cosmology as a symbol of the creation and re-creation of 
the daily cycle, the Kivik chariot and similar depictions of chariots and 
charioteers in Scandinavian rock art mirror the socioeconomic 
importance of the horse in the establishment and maintenance of powet 
and the warrior in the Bronze Age.° 


Fig. 1. The sun-horse from Trundholm Mose, Denmark. Photo: The National 
Museum of Denmark. Licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution- 
Share Alike 3.0 Unported license. 


The importance of the charioteer in the Bronze Age is further attested 
through the presence of goads in a number of rich early Bronze Age male 
weapon graves.” By the Late Bronze Age (1100-500 BC), four-wheeled 
wagons with spoked wheels and nicely crafted bronze fittings replace the 
chariot as an insignia of the Bronze Age elite and establish clear links to 
the princely burials of the Urnfield and Hallstatt cultures in Central 


5 Early Nordic Bronze Age: 1700-1100 BC, Late Nordic Bronze Age: 1100-500 BC, Early 
Iron Age: 500 BC-AD 375, which is divided into Pre-Roman Iron Age (500-1 BC) and 
Roman Iron Age (1-375 AD). 

6 Kveiborg, Traversing Sky and Earth., Jacob Kveiborg, Laura Ahlqvist and Helle 
Vandkilde, “Horses, Fish and Humans. Interspecies Relationships in the Nordic Bronze 
Age,” Current Swedish Archaeology 28 (2020). 

7 Karl-Heinz Willroth, “Prunkbeil oder StoBwaffe, Pfreim oder Tätorwierstift, 
Tüllengerät oder Triebstachel: Anmerkungen zu einigen Metallobjekten der älteren 
nordischen Bronzezeit,” in Chronos: Beiträge zur Prähistorischen Archäologie zwischen Nord- und 
Südosteuropa. Festschrift für Bernhard Hänsel, ed. C. Becker, M.-L. Dunkelmann, C. Metzner- 
Nebelsick, H. Peter-Röcher, M. Roeder and B. Terzan (Espelkamp: Verlag Marie Leidorf 
GmbH, 1997). 
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Europe.’ In addition, numerous Late Bronze Age depositions of “pairs” 
of elaborate horse-harnesses attest to the presence of the horse team and 
the continued importance of the horse in society.’ A recent find from 
Bekkedal in northern Jutland, Denmark, should be highlighted as it 
embodies the significance and offers new insight into the use of two- 
horse draught teams in the Late Bronze Age. In 2014, metal detectorists 
discovered a bronze hoard containing both male and female items 
originally deposited in a ceramic vessel. All in all, around 200 objects 
from the Late Bronze Age Period V (approx. 900-700 BC) were 
excavated by the Historical Museum of Northern Jutland.!° Most 
attention has been on the rare finding of two complete horse harnesses: 
four cheek pieces of a unique type, two terret fittings, ten phalera, eight 
sets of jingle plates, 14 ornamental buttons and at least 26 ribbed bronze 
cuffs. The cheek pieces and the terret fittings were decorated with plastic 
ornamentation, causing the excavators to interpret these a set. 
Amazingly, both fragments of an organic bit, remains of leather on the 
fittings and long leather straps — probably representing the reins — were 
preserved allowing for a relatively detailed reconstruction (Fig. 2).!! 
Unlike the abundant testimony of chariots and four-wheeled wagons, 
evidence of horseback riding such as finds of saddles, spurs or specific 
pathological changes on the skeletons are missing from the Bronze Age 
record of Southern Scandinavia. As for now, there is nothing to suggest 
the use of horses as mounts to any significant degree until the transition 
from the Bronze to the Iron Age (c. 700-500 BC).!? During the final 
Bronze Age, rock carvings of horseback riding and mounted warriors 
appeat as part of a widespread phenomenon spreading across Europe 


8 Gernot Jacob-Friesen, “Skjerne und Egemose. Wagenteile siidlicher Provenienz in 
Skandinavischen Funden,” Acta Archaeologica 40 (1969); Henrik Thrane, Lusehoj ved 
V oldtofte — en sydvestfynsk storhoj fra yngre broncealder (Odense: Odense Bys Museer, 1984). 

9 Wilhelm Albert von Brunn, Eine Deutung spatbronzezeitlicher Hortfunde zwischen Elbe und 
Weichsel, Bericht der Römisch-germanischen Kommission 61 (1980); Jeanette Varberg, 
“Lady of the Battle and the Horse: on Anthropomorphic Gods and their Cult in Late 
Bronze Age Scandinavia Counterpoint: Essays in Archaeology and Heritage Studies in 
Honour of Professor Kristian Kristiansen, ed. Sophie Bergerbrandt & Serena Sabatini. 
BAR International Series 2508 (Oxford: Archeopress, 2013); Torben Sarauw, “The Late 
Bronze Age hoard from Bekkedal, Denmark — new evidence for the use of two-horse 
teams and bridles,’ Danish Journal of Archaeology (2016). 

10 Sarauw, “Bekkedal.” 

11 Sarauw, “Backkedal,” 4, 7, Fig. 5-9. 

12 Kveiborg, “Traversing Sky and Earth.” 
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and Asia during the first half of the 1% millennium BC, attesting the 
introduction of mounted warfare (Fig. 3).!5 Until this point in time, horses 
were probably used in warfare as draught animals only, transporting the 
archers and the war leaders in their chariots to and from the battlefield. 


Fig. 2. Reconstruction of the horse harnesses from Bækkedal. 
Drawing: Jeppe Boel Jepsen (After Sarauw 2016, Fig. 10). 


Fig. 3. Horse and rider from Halvorserod Sweden (Tanum RAA 208:1) 
probably dated to the Early Pre-Roman Iron Age approx. 500 BC. Photo: 
Flemming Kaul, The National Museum of Denmark in collaboration with the 
Swedish Rock Art Research Archive (2016). 


Although the timing and introduction of mounted warfare can be 
determined with some certainty, the evolution of horse gear and the 
development of an associated equestrian lifestyle are far from 
established. One reason for this is difficulties associated with 
differentiating between horses and horse equipment used for pulling and 


13 Robert Drews, Early Riders. The Beginning of Mounted Warfare in Asia and Europe (New 
York: Routledge, 2004). 
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for riding in the early stages of the development of equestrianism. This 
article, therefore, aims to present selected data on the domestic horse and 
associated material culture in Southern Scandinavia with special focus on 
the development of the bridle, the evolution of which is believed to 
reflect the human-horse relationship including changes in the use of the 
horse as a response to increasing needs for control. 


Cheek pieces of antler in southern Scandinavia 


The earliest uncontested organic cheek pieces have been found in graves 
and settlements across the Eurasian steppes and the Carpathian Basin 
and date to the transition from the 3rd to the 2nd millennium BC.'* 
Although some overlap in eastern Central Europe does occur, the cheek 
pieces can be divided into two geographically distinct groups based on 
their shape: An eastern steppe group of circular cheek pieces and a 
western group of rod-shaped cheek-pieces originating in the Carpathian 
Basin and stretching westwards.!5 

The southern Scandinavian cheek pieces all belong to the western 
group, which generally dates from the mid-2nd millennium BC 
onwards.!° Their distribution is restricted to Northern and Eastern 
Jutland, the Danish Isles and Scania, Sweden (Fig. 4). The majority are 
found as single specimen, but pairs occur. All in all, eight antler cheek 
pieces are registered on five sites in Scania and 72 antler cheek pieces are 
found on 59 sites in the current Danish Area (11 are stray finds without 
precise information). The lack of finds in western Jutland is probably due 
to preservation difficulties in the sandy soil dominant in this area. A 
similar explanation may be forwarded for the lack of organic cheek pieces 
from Norway as depictions of harnessed horses and horseback riding in 


14 Nikolaus Botoffka, “Bronze- und früheisenzeitliche Geweitrenseknebel aus Rumänien 
und ihre Beziehungen,” Eurasia Antiqua 4 (1998): 81-135; Hans-Georg Hüttel, 
Bronzezeitliche Trensen in Mittel- und Osteuropa (Miinich: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1981). 

15 Kristian Kristiansen and Thomas B. Larsson, The Rise of Bronze Age Society. Travels, 
Transmissions and Transformations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 2005), 184, Fig. 79. 
16 Kristiansen and Larsson, The Rise, 184; Hüttel, Bronzezeitliche Trensen, 99-106; William J. 
Britnell, “Antler Cheekpieces of the British Late Bronze Age,” The Antiquaries Journal 
(1976): 24. 
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rock art do occut;!7 however, a difference in landscape and landscape use 
might also be part of the explanation.!® As with other organic material, 
the antler cheek pieces are almost exclusively found in wetlands and 
bogs, with only a handful of finds from settlements (marked with a 
square on the distribution map in Fig. 4). Interestingly, all the dated 
specimens from settlements belong to the Iron Age. This could be purely 
coincidental, or it could point towards a different use of the horse, 
whether it was economically, socially, or ritually. 

The southern Scandinavian cheek pieces have received little attention 
since the director of the National Museum of Denmark, Sophus Müller 
(1846-1934), made a first description in 1888 with a follow-up article in 
1900.19 His starting point was a set of antler cheek pieces from Emb, 
Northern Jutland (Fig. 5). Consequently, these became the defining type- 
specimens of rod-shaped antler cheek pieces. The cheek pieces are 
almost identical, beautifully polished, and perfectly preserved. They are 
designed with a large, oval and centrally placed transverse perforation 
and two symmetrically placed perforations — one at each end — in the 
opposite plane. 

In his 1900-article, Müller pointed out the close resemblance of the 
Emb cheek pieces with finds from Italy and Switzerland and tentatively 
placed them in the late Bronze Age (1100-500 BC). 

He also pointed towards Assyrian reliefs with depictions of 
comparable specimens and suggested a similar use with the reigns and 
bit fastened in the central hole and two Y-shaped straps holding the 
cheek piece in place. An interpretation which remains valid even today 


17 Sverre Marstrander, Ostfolds Jordbruksristninger (Oslo, 1963): 168, Fig. 44 and 231, fig. 
58; Kalle Sognnes, Preshistoric Imagery and Landscapes. Rock art in Syordal, Trondelag, Norway 
(Oxford, 2001). 

18 We are sincerely grateful of information from Jes Martens (University Museum of 
Oslo) on information on the (lacking) Norwegian specimens, and Kent Andersson 
(Statens Historiska Museet, Stockholm), Jerry Rosengren (Lunds Historiska Museet), 
Anneli Sundqvist and not least Jonas Wikborg (Societas Archaeologica Upsaliensis), who 
has provided information on most of the Swedish specimens. 

19 Sophus Müller, Ordning af Danmarks oldsager [Sorting of Danish Artefacts], (København, 
1888), 26 no 161. Sophus Müller, “Bidselstaenger af hjortetak [Cheek pieces of antler],” 
Alarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (1900): 235-236. See also Henrik Thrane, “De 
forste broncebidsler i Mellem- og Nordeuropa”, Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og 
Historie 1963 (1965): 64-67; David Liversage, Material and Interpretation. The Archaeology of 
Sjelland in the Early Roman Iron Age (Copenhagen, 1980). 
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(cf. Fig. 2 and Fig. 6).2° In his work on East and Middle European cheek 
pieces from the Bronze Age, Hans-Georg Hiittel includes the set from 
Emb in his type Mörigen confirming the date in the later part of the 
Urnfield culture, corresponding with the late Nordic Bronze Age, period 
III-V. The Mörigen type is specifically characterised by the symmetrical 
positioning of one hole at each end and a central, traverse hole in the 


middle.?! 


UN 


Fig. 4. Distribution of the antler cheek pieces from the Bronze Age and Early 
Iron Age in southern Scandinavia. Gray marks uncertain identification. 
Illustration: The authors. 


Accordingly, the type, named after a settlement-find in Mörigen, Kr. 
Bern, is especially common in Switzerland, where lake settlements have 


20 Müller, “Bidselstænger,” 235-236. 

21 Hüttel, Bronzezeitliche Trensen, 117-121, Taf. 13-16. Note that the Emb specimens’ 
location is stated as “Hjortetak” or “Hjortetak,” which means antler in Danish — this is 
probably due to an error in translating the Danish into German. 
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provided large quantities of well-preserved bone and antler artefacts 
including cheek pieces. However, they are also found in Hungary, Czech 
Republic, Germany and the United Kingdom — famously in the deposit 
find from Heathery Burn, Co. Durham.” 


ET aa 


Fig. 5. A set of antler cheek pieces from Emb, Northern Jutland 
(after Müller, “Bidselstenger,” Fig. 1). 


Müller briefly touches upon a second pair of well-preserved and 
beautifully ornamented cheek pieces from Østrup, north of Roskilde on 
the island of Zealand, Denmark. The two cheek pieces are almost 
identical, measuring 15.4 cm in length with a knob at one end and a now 
missing loop at the other. Centred at the middle of the cheek pieces is a 
large, transverse perforation and an opposed smaller perforation with a 
small transverse hole for a tack. The pair is beautifully ornamented with 
geometric figures (Fig. 6). 

The Østrup cheek pieces have no direct counterparts in Scandinavia 
regarding form or decoration. The decoration, however, has close 
parallels in antler and bone objects from Central and Southern Europe, 
dated to the mid-second millennium BC.” Despite the obvious 
similarities between the Östrup cheek pieces and Eastern central Europe 
counterpatts, specifically a piece from Budapest-Lagymanyos, Henrik 
Thrane has suggested a date to the late Nordic Bronze Age.” Likewise, 


22 Hüttel, Bronzezeitliche Trensen, 119-121. Britnell, “Antler Cheekpieces”, 27 and Fig 1; 
Stephen Foltiny, “The Ivory Horse Bits of Homer and the Bone Horse Bits of Reality,” 
Bonner Jahrbücher 167 (1967) 

> Müller, “Bidselstenger,” 238. 

24 Thrane, “broncebidsler,” 64-67. 

25 Thrane, “broncebidsler,” 66; Hüttel, Bronzezeitliche Trensen, 84, Taf. 8,71. 
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Hans-Georg Hiittel tentatively points towards parallels from the late 
Bronze Age.” 


Fig. 6. The Østrup cheek pieces and a reconstruction. Drawing A. P. Madsen 
and J. Kragelund (after Thrane, “broncebidsler,” 12). 


As stated above, the Østrup antler cheek pieces have no direct 
counterparts in Southern Scandinavia. However, if one were to compare 
them to bronze specimens, the knop at the top-end in combination with 
the two large and opposite directed holes near the centre can be 
recognized on a pair of cheek pieces from a female cremation grave from 
Bevtofte in Southern Jutland, Denmark, dated to the late Bronze Age, 
period IV.2’ The Bevtofte pieces bear close resemblance with cheek 
pieces from Kaisten and St. Sulpice, both Switzerland, and (with a socket 
enclosing the middle hole) from Mengen, Germany. The Mengen- 
Kaisten type (Balkwill group I) cheek pieces belong to the oldest of the 
rod-shaped bronze cheek pieces, and they are generally dated to Bz D- 
Ha A1, broadly corresponding with the Nordic Bronze Age phase I-IV 
(approx. 1300-900 BC).?8 Recently, a direct radiocarbon dating of one of 


26 Hüttel, Bronzezeitliche Trensen, 103. 

27 Thrane, “Broncebidsler,” 59-63; Jeanette Varberg, “Kvinden og hesten,” Skalk (2009): 
18-21. 

28 Hüttel, Bronzezeitliche Trensen, 127-128, Tafel 17; C. J. Balkwill, “The earliest horse-bits 
of western Europe,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society (1973), 427-428; Tibor-Tamas 
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the Østrup cheek pieces has been obtained. It confirms the typological 
dating of the Mengen-Kaisten cheek pieces to the Nordic Bronze phases 
II-IV, the thirteenth-eleventh century BC. 

This short review of the development of the Bronze Age cheek piece 
hints at a simultaneous development of bronze and antler cheek pieces 
in the late Bronze Age, and it is worth noticing that both the Morigen 
type as well as the Mengen-Kaisten type appear in both copper-alloy and 
antler. Furthermore, both antler and bronze cheek pieces of the Mengen- 
Kaisten type generally predate the Morigen type. This said, there is great 
variability in designs and functionality complicating any attempts to 
topologize this group of finds. 

All things considered, cheek pieces with a centrally placed, transverse 
hole are widely distributed, and the few datable finds confirm a dating in 
the Late Bronze Age for the Danish examples. It would be reasonable to 
suggest a similar dating, not only for the Emb-pieces, but also for the 
few other Scandinavian stray finds with the same characteristics (see Fig. 
4.0 Consequently, the type with a transverse central hole, or at least a 
central hole, is to be considered the oldest type of antler cheek pieces 
and the two Østrup cheek pieces would then represent the oldest south 
Scandinavian antler bridle. 

The use of antler cheek pieces continues in the Early Iron Age (c. 500 
BC-AD 375). The Early Iron Age antler cheek pieces, however, differ 
from the Bronze Age cheek pieces in several aspects. Often the Iron Age 
specimens are undecorated and/or unpolished, although beautifully 
carved and ornamented specimens do occur (Fig. 7).°! Most distinctive 
are their asymmetric shape, the presence of a notch instead of a hole at 
the centre of the bar, and a single perforation only placed at the presumed 
base of the bar. This can be illustrated by a find of a cheek piece from 
Trelleborg, Zealand, where excavations at the famous Viking Age 


Daróczi, “Bronzization and the Eastern Carpathian Basin,” In Bronze Age connectivity in the 
Carpathian Basin. Proceedings of the International Colloquium from Tärgu Mures, 13-15 October 
2016, ed Botond Rezi and Rita E. Németh (Targu Mures: Editura MEGA 2018): 125 

2 Although the dating fits nicely with the presumed typological dating, it should be used 
with a note of caution (see Kveiborg, “Traversing Sky and Earth,” 244, note 122). 

30 Both unpublished: Koster Vig (National Museum Inv.no. C13746, Stege Landsogn, 
Monbo herred, Presto amt), Sogards Mose (National Museum Inv.no. C25023, Kirkerup 
sogn, Somme herred, Kobenhavns amt). 

31 Roes depict similar, but not ornamented, pieces from Frisia in A. Roes, “Horn Cheek- 
pieces”, The Antiquaries Journal XL (1960), Plate XXI. 
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fortress also uncovered earlier settlement structures from the Pre-Roman 
Iron Age (500-1 BC).** The cheek piece was found in a pit together with 
pot sherds dated to the middle of the Pre-Roman Iron Age, around 250 
BC.* The Trelleborg cheek piece is 15 cm long with a transverse hole 
near the base and a 2-3 cm wide rectangular notch in the middle of the 
concave part (Fig. 8). The asymmetrical shape and the presence of a 
profound notch for the attachment of the bit have been suggested as 
defining elements of the Early Iron Age.*4 


DIN Ji 
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Fig. 7. A beautifully ornamented antler cheek piece from Ørbæk, Funen. 
Unfortunately, it is a stray find and was submitted to Odense Bys Museer in 
1969 with only little additional information. Photo: Odense Bys 
Museer/Nermin Hasic. 


Fig. 8. A 15 cm long cheek piece of antler from a Pre-Roman settlement 
at Trelleborg, Zealand (After Becker 1948, Fig. 172). 


The majority of the datable Pre-Roman Iron Age cheek pieces are 
found in settlements. One find, however, originates from the weapon 


32 Carl Johan Becker, “Den tidlige jernalder-bebyggelse paa Trelleborg,” in Poul Norlund, 
Trelleborg (København: Nordisk Forlag 1948). 

33 Becker, “Trelleborg,”, 230, Fig. 172. 

34 Liversage, Material, 98. 
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deposit of Hjortspring on the Island of Als, southern Jutland. The 
Hjortspring find comprises an array of different weapons (spears, 
swords, and shields) alongside a variety of everyday objects and tools 
made of organic materials. The artefacts were found in and around a large 
wooden boat, and the find has been C-14-dated to around 350 BC.35 
Several animal bones were also present in the bog, including a presumed 
warhotsc killed by a massive blow to the forehead — a feature consistent 
with later weapon sacrifices.3° The collection of artefacts includes a 13 
cm long cheek piece of antler.’ The piece is fragmented and only the 
middle part with a rectangular notch is preserved. 

Turning to the Roman Iron Age (1-375 AD), the datable antler cheek 
pieces are all found on settlements. The Vejleby-site on the island of 
Lolland is already mentioned by Müller.?® On Zealand, the Bakkendrup 
settlement near lake Tisso comprised both pits and a dark occupation 
layer. Here, pottery dated a pit with a fragmented antler cheek piece to 
phase B2 or the Gurede phase of Zealand, approx. 70-150/60 AD. 
Similar conditions provided another fragmented specimen from 
Hemshojgärd in Odsherred, Zealand. This settlement, however, seems 
to be slightly younger, namely phase B2b-C1a, approx. 100-200 AD.# At 
Lundsgärd on Funen near the modern-day town of Odense, a large 
settlement and production site from the Pre-Roman and Roman Iron 
Age was excavated in 1937-44. Two cheek pieces were discovered in the 
clay floor of a house and in a pit, respectively (Fig. 9).*! A cheek piece 
found in the topsoil of the craft site of Horup, Northern Zealand, is 


35 Gustav Rosenberg, Hyortspringfundet (København, 1937); Flemming Kaul, “The 
Hjortspring find,” in Hyortspring. A Pre-Roman Iron-Age Warship in Context, ed. Ole 
Crumlin-Pedersen & Athena Trakadas (Roskilde, 2003). 

36 Rosenberg, “Hyortspringfundet,” 17, Andres S. Dobat, A.S., T. Douglas Price, Jacob 
Kveiborg, Jorgen Ilkjer, Peter Rowly-Conwy, “The four horses of an Iron Age apocalypse: 
war-horses from the third-century weapon sacrifice at Illerup Aadal (Denmark),” Antiquity 
88 (2014): 191-204. 

37 Rosenberg, Hyortspringfundet, 62 Fig. 35; Kaul, The Hjortspring find, 143. 

38 Müller, “Bidselsteenger” 239, Fig. 3. 

39 Liversage, Material, 44 and 97, Fig. 36. 

40 Ibidem, 45-46, 97, Fig. 36. 

41 Erling Albrectsen, “Fyns Bebyggelse i den ældre jernalder [Settlements on Funen 
during the Early Iron Age],” Aarbager for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (1946): 18-21, 
Fig. 9a. 
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probably dated to the Late Roman Iron Age i.e., contemporary with the 
settlement. 


pu ua 
O tem 2 


Fig. 9. Two antler cheek pieces from the settlement site of Lundsgard, Funen. 
The fragmented piece (left) was discovered in a clay floor, whereas the almost 
complete cheek piece (right) was found in a pit (Photo: Odense Bys Museer). 


A common observation can be made regarding the development of 
the Iron Age cheek piece. In the early Roman Iron Age, after the turn of 
the millennia, the rectangular notch was replaced with a simple notch or 
slight indentation and the hole at the base was replaced by a flute-like, 
oblique boring and nick (compare Figs. 8-9).*? Furthermore, the Roman 
Iron Age antler cheek pieces are rarely ornamented. 

The sketched typology is not carved in stone, as fixed datings are 
lacking for most of the pieces,“ and it is yet to be established whether 
the rectangular notch or the oblique butt notch are significant dating 
features (if at all). However, if the suggested general development proves 
to hold true, most of the cheek pieces from Denmark and Scania belong 
to the Roman Iron Age. 

If the oblique notch at the butt is indeed a Roman Iron Age 
characteristic, the many cheek pieces with heavy wear in the middle but 
without carved middle-notch would mostly fall in this late group. The 
question is whether it is a mere coincidence that the Roman Iron Age 
pieces are heavily worn, or if this could indicate an intensified use of 
horses as riding animals from this period and on. If so, this could point 


42 Soren Anker Sorensen, Hørup: en sjellands verkstedsplads fra romersk jernalder |Horup, a 
craft site from the Roman Iron Age on Zealand] (Jægerspris 2000), 42, Fig. 102. 

8 Liversage, Material, 98. 

44 A series of C-14-daterings is planned within the War Horse project at Moesgaard 
Museum. 
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towards increased domestic use, and — as consequence — an indication of 
reduced status? This interpretation also fits the outlined development 
from meticulously crafted and ornamented Bronze Age cheek pieces to 
the predominantly unpolished cheek pieces from the Roman Iron Age. 

As shown above, antler cheek pieces were used throughout the 
Bronze Age and Early Iron Age alongside the metal bridles. We can, 
however, not distinguish between bridles used for draught-animals or for 
riding animals. Maybe there is no such distinction to be found simply 
because the antler cheek pieces were used for both purposes? 
Consequently, we are no closer to establishing the link between bridles 
and warfare at least regarding the antler cheek pieces. 

To approach this problem from another angle, we turn to the metal 
bridles of the Early Iron Age. 


Early Iron Age metal bridles 


The development of the Iron Age metal bridle is less clear as only a few 
specimens occur before the 1st century AD, when solid metal bridles of 
the Kirphenen I type is introduced (see below). However, during the 
transition from Bronze Age to Iron Age, several composite bridles have 
been found. We have already mentioned the Bakkedal find from 
Northern Jutland, Denmark, but they are also known from a couple of 
Swedish finds. An urn burial near Annelöv in Scania dated to the end of 
the Bronze Age (700-500 BC) comprised two composite bridles of metal 
and antler.*° The bit or mouthpiece is jointed and made of copper-alloy, 
whereas the cheek pieces have deteriorated as they were probably made 
of antler. Another late Bronze Age grave find from Eskelhem, Gotland*’ 
show similar developments of a jointed metal mouthpiece. In general, 
there are only a few examples of Southern Scandinavian metal 
mouthpieces such as the Hove type (defined as two hollow bronze parts 
held together by a wooden or osseous object) resembling solid bronze 
mouthpieces.** Otherwise, most bits were made of organic materials as 


45 Thank you to Erika Rosengren for useful comments on this subject. 

46 Bror Magnus Vifot, “Tidiga urnbrandgropar i Skane,” Meddelanden fran Lunds Universitets 
Historiska Museum 1932-33 (1933): 73-75. 

47 ©. Montelius, Bronsaldersfyndet fran Eskelhem [The Bronze Age find from Eskelhem]. 
(Stockholm: Historiska Forlaget, 1887). 

48 Kveiborg, “Traversing Sky and Earth,” 245. 
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exemplified by a find from Nymö, Scania, and the previously mentioned 
Bekkedal find.4? The jointed mouthpiece is known from contemporary 
finds all over Europe, and bear witness to widespread use and continued 
flows of foreign influences.*? 


UN 


Fig. 10. Distribution of the metal bridles with either organic or metal bits from 
the Bronze Age (orange) and Early Iron Age (black) in southern Scandinavia 
mentioned in the text. Illustration: The authors. 


From the beginning of the Roman Iron Age (1-375 AD), bridles made 
of metal (copper-alloy and/or iron) takes hold in Southern Scandinavia 
(Fig. 10-11 and Fig. 13). A possible earliest find turned up in the top layer 
of a pit system of a settlement in Hyllie, Scania. However, the iron objects 
from the site were mostly the result of metal detecting, and therefore the 


4 Thrane, “Broncebidsler,” 67-70; Sarauw “Backkedal.” 
50 Georg Kossack, “Pferdegeschirr aus Grabern der alteren Hallstattzeit Bayerns,” 
Jahrbuch des Römisch-germanischen Centralmuseums Mainz 1 (1954): 111—178. 
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dating of the iron bridle to 100 BC-100 AD is still open for discussion.>! 
Bridles from settlements, however, are rare occurrences, and they are 
mostly found in wetlands and in graves. One of the earliest iron 
specimens is from a rich grave near Balslev on Funen, Denmark. Here, 
an iron bit was found alongside a ceramic pot and a Roman bronze vessel 
of Eggers type E92 dating the bit to the early decades AD, in phase B1a.5? 

The oldest Roman Iron Age metal bridles in Scandinavia are of the 
so-called Kirpehnen I type, defined by Wolfgang La Baume in 1944 
based on finds from Eastern Prussia.» The type is characterised by 
different elements of the head gear, namely the spheric middle-pieces of 
the rein-chain and a rectangular, open-work “Nasenberge.” They appear 
both with straight, solid mouthpiece and joined bit.5* It is important to 
underline that the Kirpehnen types are not identified by function, only 
by a combination of elements of the head gear. Furthermore, some of 
the straight and solid mouthpieces could in fact represent a chin bar with 
the actual bit made from for instance iron that has dissolved. In 
Denmark, the type is represented by a find in Gudbjerg on south-eastern 
Funen discovered in a secondary burial in a dolmen in 1865 (Fig. 11, left). 
The grave goods include a short, double-edged sword, two copper-alloy 
fibulae, part of a copper-alloy buckle, a ceramic pot, and parts of a 
Kirpehnen I type bridle of copper-alloy with a straight, solid rod 


>! Bo Friman and Lena Hector, “An Early Iron Age Settlement at Hyllie. Preliminary 
Results of the Excavations,” In Centrality — Regionality. The Social Structure of Southern Sweden 
during the Iron Age. Uppakrastudier 7, ed. Lars Larsson and Birgitta Hard (Lund, 2003), 
185, Fig. 7. 

52 Conrad Engelhardt, Nydam Mosefund, Sønderjyske Mosefund Bd.Il (København 1865); 
Ole Klindt-Jensen, Foreign Influences in Denmark’s Early Iron Age (Copenhagen, 1950): 211; 
Erling Albrectsen, Fynske jernaldergrave II. Ældre romersk jernalder. København: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1956: 37; Ulla Lund Hansen, Rémischer Import im Norden. Warenaustausch 
zwischen dem Römischen Reich und dem freien Germanien während der Kaiserzeit unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung Nordeuropas. Nordiske Fortidsminder Ser. B Nr. 10. Kobenhavn: Det 
Kongelige Nordiske Oldskriftselskab, 1987: 404. The bridle itself is apparantly missing, 
so no further information is available. 

5 Wolfgang La Baume, “Altpreussisches Zaumzeug”, Alt-Preussen 9 (1944): 8; Gunnar 
Ekholm, “Betselkedjan fran Örsunda. Ett uppländskt fynd fran äldra järnäldern [The 
Bridle chain from Orsunda. A find from Uppland from the Early Iron Age],” Upplands 
Fornminde Tidsskrift 34 (1919): 166. See also Nina Lau, Das Thorsberger Moor 1. Die 
Pferdegeschirre, (Schleswig, 2014), 24-35. 

54 Lau, Thorsberger Moor, 26. 
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traditionally interpreted as the mouthpiece. The two fibulae of type 
Almgren H,26 allow for a dating in the 1st century AD. 

Another Kirpehnen I bridle of copper-alloy, this time with a jointed 
bit, was found by laymen in a grave at Ronslunde, Eastern Jutland (Fig. 
11, right) and handed over to the National Museum in Copenhagen in 
1860.57 Most interesting, the skeletons of two horses placed side by side 
were also part of the grave context.°* A newly excavated find from 
Tombolgärd on the island of Als, southern Jutland, should also be 
mentioned. Here, rich cremation burial goods included a golden berloque- 
pendant, a Roman vessel and part of a bridle and head-gear of iron and 
copper-alloy. Two silver fibulae of Almgren type 11,25 places the grave 
firmly in phase B1 of the Early Roman Iron Age, approx. 1-70 AD. 


Fig. 11. The early Kirpehnen I type bridles from Gudbjerg (left) and 
Ronslunde (right), Denmark 
(After Klindt-Jensen 1950, Fig. 51 and Orsnes 1993, Abb. 4). 


55 This could, however, also represent a chin bar; consequently, the bit itself would be 
missing. 

56 Albrectsen 1956, Fynske jernaldergrave II, 72-73, 256. Klindt-Jensen, Foreign Influences, 83; 
Lau, Thorsberger Moor. 

57 Klindt-Jensen, Foreign Influences, 80-83, Fig. 49-51. Susanne Wilbers-Rost, Pferdegeschirr 
der römischen Kaiserzeit in der Germania libera, (Oldenburg: Isensee, 1994), 30, 174-175. 

58 Klindt-Jensen, Foreign Influences, 80. 

59 Mads Leen Jensen, “En rig kvindegrav med hesteudstyr — nye resultater fra 
Tombolgard [A rich female burial with horse equipment — new results from 
Tombolgard],” Archaeologie in Schleswig 18 (forthcoming); Mads Leen Jensen, “En rig 
kvindegrav med hesteudstyr [A rich female burial with horse equipment],” Skalk 2021/1 
(2021). We are incredibly grateful of being allowed to see this material and read the article 
prior to publishing. The find has not yet left the conservation department and details of 
the bridles are still not available. 
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Apart from a few other grave finds in Denmark and Germany, 
Kirpehnen I bridles are also known from Roman contexts, and the 
distribution reaches as far east as the atea around Kaliningrad in 
Samland.‘ The close connection between the early Scandinavian bridles 
and the bridles from Samland has led to a lengthy discussion on their 
origin.°! Recently, Nina Lau has pointed towards a broad variety of 
inspirations, uncovering a complex image. Lau suggests an inspiration 
from an additional source, namely the belt chains of the Late La Tene 
Period, of which several specimens are known from Scandinavia. She 
argues that the characteristics of the bridles should be regarded as the 
result of a development of a number of different types of bridles 
including the 4th-3rd century BC Balkan-Italian bridles, the Gallic La 
Tene bridles and the ornamented open-work fittings from the Middle- 
German Oppida.‘ 

During the Early Roman Iron Age (1-150/60 AD), the process of 
standardisation becomes more and more apparent. This culminates with 
the bridles from the large weapon deposits from Vimose, Thorsbjerg, 
Illerup, Ejsbol, and Nydam in the Late Roman Iron Age (150/60-375 
AD), where dozens of bridles with the same basic construction have 
been found.” In general, the Germanic metal bridles from the 1st-6th 
century AD consist of a solid ported mouthpiece and two large cheek 
rings to which massive rein-chains, the bit and two strappings attach. As 
a characteristic feature the Germanic bridle further includes a chin strap 
or massive chin bar which pressures the chin groove when the reins are 
pulled (Fig. 13). The bridle developed during the early Roman Iron Age, 


60 Lau, Thorsberger Moor, Abb. 22, Liste 21. 

61 Different opinions in T. Barowski, “Rzad konski z wodzami lancuchowymi na terenie 
Europy środkowej w okresie wpływów rzymskich [Das Zaumzeug mit Zügelketten im 
Gebiet Mitteleuropas in der Zeit der römischen Einflüsse],” Arch. Polskie 18 (1973), 404ff. 
versus La Baume, Altpreussisches, 10f., and Wilbers-Rost, Pferdegeschirr. See also discussion 
in Lau, Thorsberger Moor, TIEF. 

62 Lau, Thorsberger Moor, 79f£.; Orla Madsen, “Hedegärd — a rich village and cemetery 
complex of the Early Iron Age on the Skjern River. An interim report,” Journal of Danish 
Archaeology 13, 1996-97 (1997) with further references. 

63 Lau, Thorsberger Moor, 85ff. 

64 Lau, Thorsberger Moor; Claus von Carnap-Bornheim and Jorgen Ilkjær, erup Adal 5-7. 
Die Prachtasnsrüstungen, Jysk Arkæologisk Selskabs Skrifter 25: 5-7 (Højbjerg: Jysk 
Arkæologisk Selskab 1996); Mogens Ørsnes, Ejsbol I. Waffenopferfunde des 4.-5. Jahrh. nach 
Chr. Nordiske Fortidsminder Serie B, vol. 11 (København: Det kongelige Nordiske 
Oldskriftselskab, 1988). 
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and although smaller changes and developments do occur, this type of 
bridle is in continuous use well into the Migration Period.” 
Simultaneously, simple snaffle bits with jointed mouthpiece continues to 
be in use. 


Bridles for pulling wagons or horseback riding? 


The presence of bridles does not automatically prove the use of horses 
for horseback riding in the same way as horseback riding does not equal 
cavalry. A kind of head gear is needed to control the draught-animals 
whether these are horses or oxen. As outlined, Bronze Age horse gear 
often appear in pairs and includes a diverse array of bronze fittings, rattle 
plates thought to be part of elaborate harnesses for two horse draught 
teams. At the same time, fittings, wheel hobs, and other parts of wagons 
are found in graves and hoards, just as horse-drawn wagons and chariots 
are visualised in rock art, altogether indicating the use of horse-drawn 
vehicles throughout the Bronze Age. On the other hand, horseback 
riding is not attested until rather late in prehistory during the final Bronze 
Age (approximately 700 BC). Here, the use of horses as mounts is clearly 
associated with warriors and warfare as demonstrated in rock art and 
other media. 

At approximately the same time, several changes in settlement 
structure, burial, and sacrificial rites occur. During the early Pre-Roman 
Iron Age (c. 500-250 BC), graves are few and mostly with little or no 
grave goods. The sacrificial rites in wetlands change as well, and elaborate 
horse equipment is no longer part of these rites. As a consequence, 
there are few reference points in the use of horses and the development 
in human-horse relationship in the Southern Scandinavian archaeological 
record during the initial centuries of the early Pre-Roman Iron Age. 


65 Lau, Thorsberger Moor; Charlotte Fabech & Ulf Näsman, ed, The Sösdala Horsemen and the 
equestrian elite of fifth century Europe, Jutland Archaeological Publications 99 (Hojbjerg: 
Jutland Archaeological Society, 2017). 

66 Jacob-Friesen, “Skjerne und Egemose”; Thrane, Lusehøj, Johannsen, “wheeled 
vehicles.” 

67 Niels Algreen Moller, Lise Loch Harvig & Bente Grundvad, “The Iron Age Urnfield 
Tradition of southwestern Jutland, Denmark,” Acta Archaeologica vol 91/1 (2020) with 
further references; Ines Bielke-Voigt, Das “Opfer” im archäologischen Befund 
(Rahden/Wesphalen: VML Vlg marie Leidorf, 2007) with further references. 
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During the late Pre-Roman Iron Age (c. 250-1 BC), settlement 
structures and burial rites change drastically: Farms are assembled in 
villages with outer fences, and ownership of land is established and 
systemised. After centuries of relatively poorly equipped cremation 
graves, the weapon burial rite is re-introduced around 200-150 BC. One 
of the earliest weapon burials in Denmark, Kraghede grave A-1 in 
Northern Jutland, contained rich and varied goods comprising of sherds 
of at least 15 vessels, knives, a pair of scissors, a U-shaped knife, an iron 
fibula of Kostrzewskis type B, two spear heads, and bones from sheep 
and oxen.® Remarkable is a hunting frieze on one of the pots showing a 
horseman surrounded by game and dogs (Fig. 12). 


Fig. 12. Hunting frieze from a ceramic pot from Kraghede, Denmark, 
from the Late Pre-Roman Iron Age. The horse is shown in “position” or 
“collection” with the hind legs under its body and erected neck 
(Klindt-Jensen 1950, Fig. 102). 


Wagon parts were part of the new burial rite too, but they also turn 
up in bogs and on settlements from the Late Pre-Roman and Early 
Roman Iron Age. Some of which are clearly imported from the south, 
subsequently repaired in Scandinavia and stored under roof for several 
hundred years before depositing.”” Around the turn of the millennium, 


68 Jes Martens, “A princely burial at Boli vestre, Østfold. The (re-)introduction of weapon 
burial rites in Iron Age Norway,” In: Facets of Archaelogy. Essays in Honour of Lotte Hedeager 
on her 60th Birthday, ed. Konstantinos Chilidis, Julie Lund and Christopher Prescott, 309- 
322. Oslo Archaeological Series 10. (Oslo: Oslo Academic Press, 2008); Xenia Pauli 
Jensen, “Imitation and transformation — Roman militaria in south Scandinavian grave 
finds,” Journal of Roman Equipment Studies, papers presented on the XVIIth Roman Military 
Equipment Conference in Zagreb (Zagreb 2013). Both with further references. 

69 Jes Martens, “The Pre-Roman Iron Age Cemetery at Kraghede”, Barbaricum 92/2 
(1992), 114-136. 

70 Per Ole Schovsbo, Dejbjergvognene. Keltiske impulser i forromersk jernalder [Dejbjergvognene. 
Celtic impulses in the Pre-Roman Iron Age], Jysk Arkæologisk Selskabs Skrifter 74 
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the new burial rites culminate with exquisitely furnished graves with 
remnants of wagons or chariots in combination with weapons and 
imported goods. This is the exact time when the metal bridles of the 
Kirpehnen type start to appear. 

Despite the re-introduction of equestrian equipment, evidence of 
horseback riding is still missing in the archaeological record from the 
earliest part of the Pre-Roman Iron Age, and we know virtually nothing 
until the new burial rites appear. Another challenge is, as mentioned, the 
difficulty in distinguishing riding gear from draught-gear. If we 
concentrate on the former, one possible solution could be to analyse 
equestrian graves with horse-gear such as spurs, which are exclusively 
linked to horseback riding. 

From the latest phase of the Pre-Roman Iron Age, prick spurs of 
different types appear for the first time in graves and deposits in 
Southern Scandinavia, thus documenting the widespread use of horses 
as mounts and the intimate connection between mounts and warfare as 
the spurs are often found in weapon graves.’! Interestingly, spurs are 
never found in graves with bridles — at least not from the Late Pre- 
Roman and Roman Iron Ages. Consequently, the Ronslunde grave with 
bridle and two horses could point towards an interpretation as draught 
animals. The bridle itself (Fig. 11, right) does not preclude this 
explanation. In this context, the Tombelgärd grave, mentioned earlier, 
springs to mind. Here the bridle was found in context with a gold 
berloque — a rare type of pendant mostly found in female burials.”? Could 
it be that Roman Iron Age head gear for draught horses was especially 
linked to female burials? In the Late Bronze Age, there is a strong link 
between female equipment and horse gear in the deposits, and during the 


(Højbjerg, 2010); Per Ole Schovsbo, “Pragtvognen fra Fredbjerg,” Kum 56 (2007): 73- 
121 with further references. 

71 Xenia Pauli Jensen, Våben fra Vimose. Bearbejdning og tolkning af et gammelkendt fund 
[Weapons from Vimose. Analysis and Interpretation of an old find], Unpublished PhD- 
thesis, University of Copenhagen (Copenhagen 2008), 245ff.; Xenia Pauli Jensen, “Prick 
spurs from the Early Iron Age in Southern Scandinavia.” In preparation. 

72 Leen Jensen, “Tombolgärd”; Kent Andersson, Romartida guldsmide i Norden [Nordic 
goldsmiths from the Roman Iron Age], AUN 21 (Uppsala: Societas Archaeologica 
Upsaliensis, 1995); Adrian von Müller, “Die birnen- und kugelförmigen Anhänger der 
älteren römischen Kaiserzeit,” Ofa 15 (1958). 
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Viking Age (c. 800-1050), rich females were buried in a wagon body.” 
Could the link between females and draught-animals be seen in the Early 
Iron Age as well? The material is not conclusive, but it is noteworthy that 
no Roman Iron Age weapon burial contains a bridle,” whereas spurs are 
found in numerous graves with weaponry.” The find of horses does not 
help, as it seems as though there is a strong division between burials 
including riding gear and burials of horses during the Roman Iron Age — 
a tendency mirrored in the non-military wetland deposits. 

This distinction is not found in the large Scandinavian weapon 
deposits from the Late Roman Iron Age (150/60-375 AD) and Early 
Migration Period (375-550 AD), where spurs, bridles, and parts of 
saddles are found together with an array of weaponry, personal 
equipment, and tools.” In Illerup deposit A, Eastern Jutland in 
Denmark, the remains of at least 10 sets of saddle fittings and 10 bridles 
(Fig. 13) from the early 3rd century (phase C1b of the Late Roman Iron 
Age) were found. Some of these were elaborately decorated with silver 
and gold-plated copper-alloy fittings, some were more modest with 
copper-alloy fittings, some were simple iron bits.” Interestingly, the 
bridles from Illerup A are closely related to contemporary finds in other 
weapon deposits, such as Vimose and Thorsbjerg, and the slightly later 
deposits of Ejsbol and Nydam.”® Most bridles from the weapon deposits 
are highly specialised bits with a heavy rein-chain and a highly specialised 
and ported mouthpieces as described above (Fig. 13). The combination 
of spurs, saddles, and a highly specialised bridle with rein-chains leaves 
no doubt that mounts were an important part of the Germanic military 
of that time. Furthermore, the existence of simpler bits points towards 


73 Varberg, “Lady of the battle”; Anne Pedersen, Dead Warriors in Living Memory. A Study 
of Weapon and Equestian Burials in Viking-Age Denmark, AD 800-1000. Publications from 
the National Museum, Studies in Archaeology & History vol 20 (Copenhagen: University 
Press of Southern Denmark, 2014), 209ff. 

74 The existence of a sword from the Gudbjerg grave is not conclusive, as the objects 
were submitted to the museum in 1865 with very few information on its context other 
than found in a dolmen, see Albrectsen, Fynske jernaldergrave II, 72. 

75 Pauli Jensen, “spurs”. 

76 See for instance Carnap-Bornheim and Ilkjær, Prachtausrüstungen, 247ff.; Lau, Thorsberger 
Moor; Orsnes, Ejsbol I. 

7 Carnap-Bornheim and Ilkjær, Prachtansrüstungen, 247ff., Table 1. 

78 Lau, Thorsberger Moor with further references. 
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the use of draught animals and/or the use of horses for scouts as an 
integrated part of the Germanic armies. 

The Illerup saddle fittings — or rather the fittings from the straps in 
the front and back of the saddle — are the earliest evidence of Germanic 
saddles known so far.” The saddle itself is missing — the main 
components were probably made from leather. The reconstruction of 
the Germanic saddle is problematic as only the fittings are present 
(except for a few indications of the wooden core from Nydam®), and 
researchers rely heavily on Roman reconstructions and depictions. Not 
until the Migration Period in the princely grave in Högom, Sweden, do 
larger pieces of the wooden saddles appear.®! 


Fig. 13. A heavy bridle from Illerup Adal deposit A and a reconstruction 
of the placing of the different parts of the bridle. Note the heavy bridle and bit 
eminently suited for warfare (After Carnap-Bornheim & Ilkjær 1996, 
Taf. 168-169 & Fig. 192). 


7 Carnap-Bornheim and Ilkjær, Prachtansrüstungen, 250. 

80 Claus Malmros, “The use of wood for weapons and tools: Wooden artefacts from the 
excavations at Nydam 1984-99,” in Excavating Nydam, ed. Sandie Holst and Poul Otto 
Nielsen. Nordiske Fortidsminder Vol. 33 (Copenhagen 2020), 108, Fig. 3.19. 

81 Per H. Ramqvist, “Saddle and bridle from Högom, Central Sweden,” in The Sösdala 
Horsemen, 221-235. 
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Apart from an array of weaponry and horse gear, several of the 
weapon deposit include bones of horses as well (Fig. 14).82 The close 
relationship between standardised military equipment and horse gear 
with the remains of the horse themselves, allow an interpretation of the 
horses as specialised for warfare. 


The Germanic warhorse 


A preliminary analysis of the early 3rd century Illerup horse bones shows 
that the four horses — all prime-aged stallions/geldings — have extensive 
bit wear and severe pathological changes on their skeletons, strongly 
suggesting excessive use of metal bits and the use of the horses as mounts 
(Fig. 14).% Similar observations have been made regarding horses from 
other similar deposits.*+ Interestingly, comparable deposits from the early 
Bronze Age (13th century BC) in the Tollense River Valley, Germany, 
include several bones of horses.*5 Unlike the Iron Age horses from 
Illerup, they do not show any signs of bit wear or skeletal pathologies. 
Whether this is due to the use of organic bits (which do not result in bit 
wear as significant as metal bits), the use of bitless bridles, or whether it 
reflects changes in the use of horses — from draughts to mounts — is 
unclear. Based on the lack of evidence of the use of mounted warfare 
and cavalry before the final Bronze Age, the latter might be the likely 
explanation. The lack of standardised horse equipment before the 
Roman Iron Age further supports this explanation. 

Turning to the horse itself, the conformity and size of the horse might 
provide important information regarding use. As shown in Figure 15 
there is a tendency towards horses found in weapon deposits from the 
Iron Age to be larger and sturdier than horses from contemporary 


82 Dobat, “four horses”; Engelhardt, Nydam; Rosenberg, Hyortspringfundet, Pauli Jensen, 
Vimosefundet. With further references. 

83 Dobat., “four horses,” 197; Jacob Kveiborg, The Nordic Bronze Age Horse: Studies of 
human-horse relationships in a long-term Perspective. Unpublished PhD-thesis (Aarhus 
University, 2017). 

84 Kveiborg, The Nordic Bronze Age Horse, 61-77. 

85 Norbert Benecke, Jana Dräger, “Ergebnisse der archaozoologischen Untersuchungen,” 
in Tod im Tollensetal. Forschung zu den Flinterlassenschaften eines bronzezeitlichern Gewaltkonfliktes 
in Mecklenburg-Vorpommern. Teil 1: Die Forschungen bis 2011, ed. Detlef Jantzen, Jörg 
Orschiedt, Jürgen Piek and Thomas Terberger. Beiträge zur Ur- und Fruhgeschichte 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommerns 50 (Schwerin, 2014). 
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settlements. As the horses from the weapon deposits are interpreted to 
be related to an increased use of horse in warfare during the Iron Age, 
the size difference observed might hint at the fact that large and robust 
horses was preferred for warfare in comparison to horses used in 
everyday life. A similar trend has been observed in the Viking Period.*¢ 


Fig. 14. Horse bones, spears, and comb from Illerup Adal 
(Photo: Moesgaard Museum). 


Regarding the Bronze Age horse, there seems to be a similar, but less 
obvious, size difference between horses found in wetland deposits 
associated with warfare and horses found in settlements.*’ It cannot be 
excluded that the sex of the horses might be part of the reason for the 
size differences observed, although no definite conclusion can be made 
regarding sex-dependent size differences in prehistoric horse breeds. 

The majority — if not all — of the horses found in both Tollense and 
Illerup were, however, geldings or stallions, whereas horses found on 
settlements are believed to represent both sexes; thus, it cannot be 
completely ruled out that the gender-composition is part of the 
explanation regarding the observed difference.*® Stallions and geldings 


86 Jacob Kveiborg, Kenneth Ritchie, “Zooarkologisk gennemgang af knoglematerialet 
fra Trelleborg, Fyrkat og Aggersborg,” in Kongens Borge: Rapport over undersogelserne 2007- 
2010, ed. Andres Dobat (Højbjerg: Jysk Arkæologisk Selskab 2013): 210-211, diagramme 17. 
87 Kveiborg, “Traversing Sky and Earth,” 235-237. 

88 Cf. Antoine Fages, Andaine Sequin-Orlando, Mietje Germonpré and Ludovic Orlando 
2020, “Horse males became over-represented in archaeological assemblages during the 
Bronze Age,” Journal of Archaeological Science: Reports 31 (2020). 
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were clearly preferred in warfare. It is however not possible to decide 
whether different breeds were selected for as mounts or for pulling 
wagons and labour as known today. As shown above, horse bones, 
harnesses, and wagons are only rarely found in association in the Bronze 
Age and Iron Age. 


0,10 4 


Apalle (BA) Nordic Bronze Tollense (BA) Early Iron Age Feddersen Illerup Aadal (IA) 
(EIA) 


Age (BA) misc. Wierde (IA) 


Fig. 15. Boxplot of Logarithmic Size Index analyses (LSI) based on 
both length (dark grey) and breadth (light grey) measurements of different 
Northern European horse populations. For information regarding data and 

method please see Kveiborg 2019: 235-237, figure 2 and table 5. 
Illustration: The authors. 


Concluding remarks 


Above, we have explored both horses and horse equipment from the 
Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age in order to identify the different 
use of horses as draught-animals and mounts. We find ample evidence 
to place the domesticated horse in southern Scandinavia in the Early 
Bronze Age. In the Bronze Age, horses were used as draught animals, 
and their equipment was found in both graves and other ritual deposits. 
It is evident that bridles of antler and other organic material were used 
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parallel with metal bridles and they often appear as simply different 
materials used to form the same type of bridle. Furthermore, composite 
bridles with metal and organic material were used. From the transition to 
the Iron Age, c. 700 BC onwards, there is ample pictorial evidence of the 
fact that horses also were used for riding. As both burial customs and 
sacrificial rites drastically change, other evidence of the uses of mounts 
are, however, sparce. The Early Pre-Roman Iron Age is simply lacking in 
material, and even though antler cheek pieces occur, finds of bridles are 
rare until metal bridles eventually re-appear in the last century BC. If, 
however, the sketched typology for the antler cheek pieces is solid, this 
would mean that the majority of the finds belong to the Roman Iron 
Age. Together with the fact that they appear in less ritualised contexts 
and often without ornamentation and polish, might indicate an increase 
in the use of horses for domestic purposes — probably including an 
increased use of horses as mounts. Further C-14-datings would confirm 
or reject this hypothesis. 

Whether it is due to the emergence of more and more varied 
materials, the turn of the millennium seems to bring new focus on the 
horse, both in settlements and in grave finds. In the centuries AD, bridles 
of metal and antler are found in large numbers demonstrating a 
widespread use of the horse as draught-animals and mounts. 
Interestingly, chariots /wagons and draught-animals seem to be especially 
linked to the female sphere, whereas the numerous graves with both 
weaponry and sputs points towards the emerging of the warhorse as part 
of south Scandinavian warfare. In early centuries AD, horse gear 
becomes increasingly standardised — a tendency also reflected in 
weaponry, and by the early 3rd century, the war horse is an integrated 
part of the Germanic armies, and large, robust stallions and geldings 
carrying heavy bridles with rein-chains epitomizes the North Germanic 
warrior. 
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Rena Maguire! 


An introduction to Irish Late Iron Age tack 


Situated at the edge of Europe, Ireland is an archaeological borderland, 
a dreamcatcher for the cultures of past traders, migrants and invaders 
who have moved westward. Artefacts, language, and landscape all bear 
the impressions of peoples who remained on the island, their material 
cultures blended with whatever existed earlier. This is seen very clearly in 
the metalwork of the Irish Iron Age, with its La Tene?-style flourishes 
and swirls, the patterns which are often called “Celtic” in popular culture. 
The designs incorporate recognisable elements of European patterns, 
but they have been re-interpreted and improvised through a different 
societal and aesthetic filter. However, it can be confidently stated that 
there is nothing in Europe quite like the equestrian equipment of 
Ireland’s Late Iron Age (AD 40-400). The snaffles and bosals, held in 
various museum collections, have biographies as unique as they are, for 
they tell the story of very real horses and riders, surviving on the 
boundary of an empire. 


! Research Fellow, Department of Archaeology and Paleoecology, School of Natural and 
Built Environment, Queen’s University Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

2 Irish archaeology refers to its own ubiquitous “Celtic” artwork as La Tene-derivative, 
as there is no evidence of Celts in Ireland: the material culture of Europe was adopted as 
it suited the people of the time, but it is different from that of Europe. The only people 
we can say confidently were Celts were those Herodotus named as such, from wherever 
“Pyrene” was! 
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The nineteenth-century antiquarians Wilde? and Englehardt* 
correctly observed functional similarities between the Irish Y-piece, a 
bosal/martingale hybrid,> and the Baltic/Germanic Aeh/berge, which has 
been found in Iron Age war booty depositions at Thorsberg Moor, 
Germany and Illerup Adal, Denmark, to name but two. The Irish double- 
jointed snaffles of the period, however, are unique, with little obvious 
indication as to what inspired their dramatic shapes. Recent research‘ 
into these ornate tack components has started to flesh out the 
biographies of these artefacts while providing a partial chronology for 
Ireland’s shadowy Iron Age. It also brings into focus, perhaps for the 
first time, the identities of a complex elite group of riders who were 
influenced by Roman contact. 

Despite their conquest of neighbouring Britain, the Roman Empire 
did not expand into Ireland, but there is ample evidence of regular 
contact, which the Discovery Programme’s Late Iron Age and “Roman” 
Ireland (LIARI) project’ has started to examine through a science- 
enhanced twenty-first-century lens. Perhaps because of its westerly 
position in Europe, the Irish Iron Age does not correspond to that of 
Britain or Europe (see table 1). Like Scandinavia and Scotland, also 
regions unconquered by Rome, Ireland retained its Iron Age phase well 
into the European Roman period, although the island is mentioned, 
occasionally in considerable detail, in texts by Ptolemy® and Tacitus.? 
Perhaps because of that uncertain chronology, Irish equitation of later 
prehistory and early medieval periods has been an under-studied area of 


3 William Wilde, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy (Dublin: Hodges Bros, 1861), 609. 

4 Conrad Engelhardt, Denmark in the Early Iron Age (London: Williams and Norgate 
Publishers, 1866), 62. 

> Rena Maguire, “The Y-piece: function, production, typology and possible origins,” 
Emania 22 (2014): 77-98. 

6 Rena Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its Insular and Continental Context of Design, 
Function and Depositional Practice (Queen’s University Belfast: Unpublished PhD thesis, 2018). 
7 First major project by the Discovery Programme (www.discoveryprogramme.ie/) into 
the archaeology of “Roman” Ireland. 

8 Corey Abshire, Anthony Durham, Dmitri A. Gusev, and Sergey K. Stafeyev, “Ptolemy’s 
Britain and Ireland: A New Digital Reconstruction,” in Proceedings of the 28th International 
Cartographic Conference (Washington, 2017), ed. C. Brewer https://www.proc-int-cartogr- 
assoc.net/1/1/2018/ (accessed July 18, 2020). 

° Tacitus, The Histories, Germania, and The Agricola. Translation by Murphy, A, 1903 (London: 
Everyman Library, 1903), XXIV. 
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research. There is no indication of a gradual evolution or progression of 
tack as there is on the Continent or even Britain; instead, there is the 
sudden presence within the archaeological record of the flamboyant 
equipment. 


Table 1. Comparative Iron Age chronologies of Ireland, Britain, and 
Europe (Maguite, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack) 


Britain La Téne/ Germania Ireland 
European 
Middle Iron La Téne B, | Pre-Roman Developed Iron Age 
Age Pre Cand D1 junction Bronze 400 BC to AD 1 
100 BC and Iron Ages 
Late Iron Age La Téne Pre-Roman Iron | Late Iron Age AD 1 
80 to 20 BC D2 Age to 400 
Pre-Conquest Roman Pre-Roman Iron | Late Iron Age AD 1 
20 BC to Conquest Age to 400 
AD 40 period 
Early Roman Roman Roman-period Late Iron Age AD 1 
AD 40 to 65 controlled Tron Age to 400 
Europe 
AD 70 to 100 Roman Roman-period Late Iron Age AD 1 
controlled Iron Age to 400 
Europe 
AD 100 + Roman Roman-period Late Iron Age AD 1 
controlled Iron Age to 400 
Europe 


Raftery! suspected that their introduction was due to a sudden and 
brief stimulus which created an immediate need for equitation skills and 
associated manufacturing processes. Their presence in the archaeological 
record is the equivalent of finding a context full of Land Rover engines 
in a field which had previously only produced bicycle chains. 

That sudden appearance of the snaffles and bosals indicate unknown 
societal changes which introduced formal equitation to Ireland, along 
with new metal production technology to produce the equipment. This 


10 Barry Raftery, “A decorated Iron Age horse-bit fragment from Ireland,” Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Section C: Archaeology, Celtic Studies, History, Linguistics, Literature 74 
(1974): 1-10. 
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is reinforced by the presence of zinc within some of the copper alloys 
used to make the bridle components — brasses and gunmetals only 
occurred in north-western Europe after Roman invasion.!! Brass-making 
crucibles found near Drogheda, Co. Meath, alongside European glass 
beads, offers evidence of Roman technology being adopted in Ireland, 
from possibly as early as the Julian invasion of Britain. !? 

The standard reference works for Irish equestrian equipment have 
been Haworth!3 and Raftery.!* As neither of these eminent scholars were 
equestrians themselves, they each analysed the objects from a point of 
neutrality, simply as Iron Age metal artefacts, without the complications 
of how bits can affect the movement of a horse, or indicate different 
kinds of tasks. Their simple and robust working classifications for these 
pieces based upon their cannon morphologies have stood the test of 
time, providing five categories, Types A, B, C, D and E (Fig. 1). From 
the simple elongated pear-shape of the Type A snaffle, to the complexity 
of the Type E,' the shapes of the cannon indicate considerable 
sophistication based on knowledge of the oral anatomy of the horse, as 
different types of bits have different effects on the mouth and action of 
the animal.!6 

The Irish Type A bits have no moulded details.” They are 
straightforward double-jointed snaffle bits, well-made and utilitarian in a 
remarkably modern way. Type B bits are similar, with a slight arch to the 
cannons, along with a variably defined V-shaped moulding, what Jope 


11 David Dungworth, “The production of copper alloys in Iron Age Britain,” Proceedings 
of Prehistoric Society 62 (1996): 399-42. 

12 Fintan Walsh, “Iron Age settlement and industry at Platin/Lagavolin 1,” www.iac.ie/ 
iron-age-settlement-and-industry-at-platinlagavooren-1/ (accessed July 19, 2020). 

13 Richard Haworth, “The horse harness of the early Irish Iron Age,” Udster Journal of 
Archaeology 34 (1971): 26-49. 

14 Barry Raftery, A Catalogue of Irish Iron Age Antiquities Vols 1 and 2 (Marburg: 
Veröffentlichung des Vorgeschichtlichen Seminars, 1983). 

15 Rena Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its Insular and Continental Context of Design, 
Function and Depositional Practice 46-48, 91-94. 

16 Sophie van Lancker, eż al., “Incidence and morphology of bone irregularities of the 
equine interdental spaces (bars of the mouth),” Equine Veterinary Education 19:2 (2007): 
103-10. 

17 Rena Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its Insular and Continental Context of Design, 
Function and Depositional Practice, Appendix 1A 3-56. 
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referred to as a “vestigial fold-over.”'® This is usually found at the 
cannon's inner edge, where it connects to the centre link. Types A and B 
suggest daily use, with the B variety the Cotton Moss example from Co. 
Down,! to stimulate a horse into chewing including a little extra 
decoration, with a gentle V-mould, or occasionally a double V, as in, 
while the gentle curvature of the mouthpiece eases pressure on the palate. 

The Type C bits have no discernible V-mould and are 
considerably thinner than any of the other variations and may possibly 
be training bits. The increasingly stylised form of the V-mould and inner 
cannon link in both Type D and Type E requires separate analysis from 
the other typological differences, which are all quite basic snaffles. Type 
D begins the morphological evolution to the Type E. The cannons of 
each type display a considerable degree of arching, while decorative relief 
is moulded into the outer end of the cannon, and the V-mould, where 
present, becomes more bulbous, with a series of moulded folds (see Figs 
1 and 2). 


Fig. 1. Types of Irish snaffle bit A to E based on cannon morphology. 


18 Martyn Jope, “Chariotry and Paired-draught in Ireland during the Early Iron Age: the 
evidence of some horse-bridle-bits,” Ulster Journal of Archaeology 18 (1955): 37-44. 

19 Rena Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its Insular and Continental Context of Design, 
Function and Depositional Practice, 61; 1B9B Appendix 1a, 9, Plate 8. 
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Fig. 2. Type D from and Type E from (author’s own illustrations from 
Maguire 2018 Catalogue Vol II). 
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Fig. 3. Pseudo-Type E bit from Transylvania, Romania 
(image reproduced by kind permission of A. Rustoiu). 


Like modern ported snaffle bits, the arched shape of both Types D 
and E emphasise the rider’s rein signals, minimising tongue evasions, 
thereby encouraging the horse to relax its jaw. The sweeping external 
“wing” of the Type E on the outside of the horses’ mouth may be an 
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attempt at creating a lip-guard, resembling a reversed version of the 
modern “Golden Wing”-style snaffle. Unlike the Type D, the Type E 
wing is seldom embellished with any kind of cast relief pattern. From an 
engineering perspective, the exaggerated V-mould and enlarged bulbous 
inner cannon which connects to the centre link (see fig. 2) serve no actual 
functional purpose. Perhaps the most important thing to note is that the 
flamboyantly-shaped cannons would not be visible to bystanders — these 
were discrete shapes only seen by the rider and the groom (if they 
existed), with the effects felt by the horse. 

This mouthpiece design only appears in Ireland, during the Late Iron 
Age, although an extreme interpretation of the Irish Type E bit was 
found, possibly at a Roman fort in Transylvania, Romania.” Its sharp- 
edged cannons and elongated cheek connections (Fig. 3) are so far 
revised in form and potential use from an Irish Type E that it may be a 
mascot rather than a functional bit. 

Cunliffe?! hypothesised that people from Ireland may well have 
joined Roman ales, be it for need or adventure, so the origin of the 
Transylvanian piece may be linked to the movement of auxiliary cavalry 
units, perhaps showing that ideas and technology also spread outwards 
from Ireland, rather than the latter being an island of imports. However, 
with little contextual details, chronological primacy must remain an open 
question on this single outlier. Like most of the indigenous Irish Type E 
bits, the Transylvanian specimen lacks cast relief patterns, relying purely 
on its extravagant shape, where the purpose of the object is woven into 
the style in which it is made. 


How does Irish lorinery compare to pre-Roman and Roman 
Britain? 


Decorated bits are not common in Europe during the Iron Age, but they 
do exist. Leeds? may have believed that Irish tack was directly 
descended from the Hagbourne Hill specimens in Britain, but there is 


20 Aurel Rustoiu, “Britanno-Dacia: An Irish horse bit from Roman Dacia,” Instrumentum: 
bulletin du Groupe de travail européen sur l'artisanat et les productions manufacturées dans l’Antiquité 
21 (1995): 29-33. 

21 Barry Cunliffe, Britain Begins (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013) 384-386. 

22 Edward Leeds, Celtic Ornament in the British Isles down to A.D. 700 (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1933), 118. 
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little similarity, apart from each being double-jointed snaffles. The 
Hagbourne Hill bits, considered to date between the first century BC and 
early decades of the first century AD,» may be decorated with La Tène- 
derivative low-relief designs, but are cast in squat, rounded shapes, 
reminiscent of an infant’s pacifier, with an elongated centre link, and 
would function differently to the Irish bits. 

Likewise, the cast shape and the decorations on the outer cannons of 
the Ringstead bits from Norfolk.” The cannons are short, with wide 
inner loops to the centre link. The relief designs on the cannons of the 
bits found at Ringstead have also been suggested as connected to Irish 
design, even though the berry” and concave triangle details on the rivets 
and outer cannons are unknown in Irish tack. Like the more ornate and 
now lost Ulceby bit,” the Ringstead style would appear to be a uniquely 
pre-Roman British Iron Age design. 

Even earlier examples, such as the single-jointed snaffle bits found at 
Hinton, in Wiltshire and Stockbury in Kent,?° resemble Hallstatt bits?’ 
and are contemporary with the Llyn Fawr hoard of harness objects, circa 
800 BC to 600 BC, which in themselves indicate connectivity and 
between Britain and the Continent during the Late Bronze Age and Early 
pre-Roman Iron Age. There is an established connection between British 
snaffle designs and European counterparts,” but there is a lack of 
evidence to show that Irish bits took any inspiration from British pre- 
Roman Iron Age bits. This is certainly the case with both D and E types 


23 Richard Hingley, “Esoteric knowledge? Ancient bronze artefacts from Iron Age 
contexts,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 75 (2009): 147. 

24 R.R. Clarke, 1951, “A Hoard of Metalwork of the Early Iron Age from Ringstead, 
Norfolk,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 27 (1951): 214-222. 

> Edward Leeds, “Torcs of the Early Iron Age in Britain,” The Antiquaries Journal 13 
(1933): 466-468. 

26 Portable Antiquities Scheme website, finds.org.uk/database/artefacts/record/id/431351. 
27 Carola Metzner-Nebelsick, “Die fruheisenzeitliche Trensen entwicklung zwischen 
Kaukasus und Mitteleuropa,” in Archäologische Untersuchungen zum Übergang von der Bronze- 
zur Eisenzeit zwischen Nordsee und Kaukasus, ed. Dietmar-Wilfried Buck, 383-447 
(Regensburger: DZNZ, 1994). 

28 Brendan O’Connor, “Llyn Fawr metalwork in Britain: a review,” in The Earlier Iron Age 
in Britain and the Near Continent, ed. Colin Haslegrove and Rachel Pope (Oxford: Oxbow 
Publications, 2007), 64-79. 

2 Mandy Jay et al., British Iron Age chariot burials of the Arras culture: a multi-isotope 
approach to investigating mobility levels and subsistence practices, World Archaeology 25:3 
(2013): 473-491. 
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— they break with tradition as very new artefacts for presumably a new 
frontier culture. 


Roman influences on Irish tack components 


The only other contemporary bit type which includes an arched 
mouthpiece is what Palk refers to as a “Roman” bit.*° To date, there is 
no exclusive study of these bits which examines their distribution, 
quantities, and origin, apart from catalogue illustrations in Nicolay’s*! 
research into Batavian cavalry veterans in the Netherlands, along with 
brief mentions in Palk??? and Zanstra.*> They are crudely made iron bits 
(Fig. 4), devoid of any decoration, with mullen mouth and jointed 
variations. They are, however, closest in function to the Irish specimens, 
intended to spread rein pressure across the tongue of the horse. These 
bits do not appear to be indigenous to Britain, so may have been brought 
over with the various European cavalry units conscripted into the Roman 
military machine — not Romans as such, but within the employment of 
the Empire. 

The Irish bits appear to have adopted the curved design of the iron 
loop pieces, fused them with double-jointed snaffle cannons, and 
thickened the loop format into solid, structured cannons, then 
incorporated a unique moulded shape into the mouthpiece. With the 
Roman Empire as a next-door neighbour, and regular contact being 
maintained across the Irish Sea, it is obvious that Roman ideas and 
technologies were being brought to the island of Ireland. Whether it is 
the multi-period entrepot of Drumanagh* or the considerable quantity 


30 Natalie Anne Palk, Iron Age Bridle Bits from Britain (Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh 
Press, 1984), 21. 

31 Johan Nicolay, Armed Batavians: use and significance of weaponry and horse gear from non-military 
contexts in the Rhine Delta, 50 BC to AD 450 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 
2007), 44-47. 

32 Palk, Iron Age Bridle Bits from Britain, 21. 

33 Marenne Zandstra, Miles away from home. The deployment of the Roman army in the Lower 
Rhine area during the 1st century AD Unpublished Ph.D thesis. (Radboud Universiteit 
Nijmegen 2019), 241 

34 Jacqueline Cahill-Wilson, “Romans and Roman material in Ireland: a wider social 
perspective,” in Late Iron Age and Roman’ Ireland, ed. Discovery Programme (Bray: 
Wordwell, 2014), 30-45. 
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of Roman artefacts scattered across Ireland, from Clough’ to 
Garranes,’° transmissions between Ireland and the Roman Empire, via 
Britain and possibly western Europe, appear to have been regular and 
robust. 


A 


Fig. 4. Three examples of iron loop bit: a) Oss, Netherlands, b) Cricklade, 
Britain and c) Lesser Garth, Wales. Photographs author’s own. 


It is during Britain’s Early Roman period of the first to second 
centuries AD that Irish equitation intensifies. Solid contextual dating of 
a pair of Type E bits, a Type D fragment, and some damaged 2a Y-pieces 
has been established at Drumanagh, Co. Dublin, by coins dating from 
the time of Emperor Titus (AD 79 to 81) through to Hadrian (AD 117 
to 138), copper and bronze ingots, boar tusks, dolphin-shaped fibulae 
and Wirral-style brooches of the second century AD.37 Not much further 
north, at the great cairn of Newgrange in Co. Meath, a fragment of a 
Type E bit, which has been deliberately hacked and destroyed, was found 
with other Roman/Romano-British objects, possibly as votive 
offerings.’8 


35 Richard B Warner, “Clogher: an archaeological window on early Medieval Tyrone and 
Mid Ulster,” in Tyrone: History and Society, ed. C. Dillon and H. Jefferies (Dublin: DIAS, 
2000), 40-41. 

36 James Bateson, “Roman material in Ireland: a reconsideration,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy: Section C: Archaeology, Celtic Studies, History, Linguistics, Literature 73 (1973): 
21-97. 

37 Jacqueline Cahill-Wilson, “Romans and Roman material in Ireland: a wider social 
perspective,” 40-45. 

38 Robert Carson and Claire O’Kelly, “Catalogue of the Roman Coins from Newgrange, 
Co. Meath and Notes on the Coins and Related Finds,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Section C: Archaeology, Celtic Studies, History, Linguistics, Literature 77 (1977): 35-55; 
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Accepting Roman influences within the design of the Type D and E 
bits makes cultural and chronological sense, bolstered by the presence of 
Roman technology in the form of zinc/copper alloys used to make some 
of the snaffles. However, the questions remain as to why the basic arched 
shape of the contemporary “Roman” iron loop bits was transfigured into 
a complex cast object when the much simpler loop design would have 
been more economical in terms of manufacture and raw materials. 

The European Late Iron Age/ Early Roman period issued in changes, 
when the dynamics between the material and ideological merged, 
creating new representations of how societies represented themselves 
and others. The diverse influences introduced by the Roman Empire 
created cultural collusion as much as collision. Jope* initially 
hypothesised that the distinctive inner cannon ”v-mould” of the D and 
E snaffles may have been a skeuomorph from an early bit design. 
Raftery,4! however, responded by pointing out that such a skeuomorph 
would likely be placed at the very outer edge of the cannon, next to the 
cheek ring and not at the inner point of the mouthpiece, and that, if this 
were the case, British and European bits would share the shape, instead 
of it being present only on Irish bits. 

There is almost certainly more than one reason for the arched, 
bulbous shape, although one of them seems firmly based in practical 
equitation. Some horses, especially if they are young or nervous, like to 
have texture and shape within a bit, as they will play with bits in their 
mouths, rendering them more relaxed and co-operative. The equivalent 
exists in the modern world in numerous guises — beads, ridges, and twists 
are incorporated into numerous bit designs, as a trip to any tack shop will 
show. 


compare also with interpretations by Michael Gibbons and Miles Gibbons, “The Brú: A 
Hiberno-Roman Cult Site at Newgrange?” Emania 23 (2016): 67-78. 

3 Jody Joy, “Brit-Art: Celtic art in Roman Britain and on its frontiers,” in Celic Art in 
Europe: Making Connections, ed. Chris Gosden, Sarah Crawford and Katherine 
Ulmschneider, 317-324 (Oxford: Oxbow Publications, 2014) and also Fraser Hunter, 
“The impact of Rome, c. AD 50-250,” in Celts: art and identity, ed. Julia Farley and Fraser 
Hunter, 128-152 (London: British Museum, 2015). 

40 Martyn Jope, “Two Iron-Age Horse Bridle-Bits from the North of Ireland,” Uster 
Journal of Archaeology 13 (1950): 48. 

41 Raftery, “A decorated Iron Age horse-bit fragment from Ireland,” 8-10. 
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Subsequently, Jope? and Warner noted strong Roman/Romano- 
British influences within the styles of Type D and E bits. Warner® in 
particular has directly compared the sweeping and dramatic Type E bit 
with Romano-British trumpet brooches. Both snaffles and brooches 
have been found together at the promontory fort of Drumanagh, Co. 
Dublin,“ and it is undeniable that there are similarities between the 
shapes of the objects. 


Caught you looking: fear, phalli, and diversion of the “Evil 
Eye” 


In Roman Britain, personal ornaments such as brooches were often used 
as markers of identity and regionality® and, as the Roman military 
Aucissa brooch*# shows, profession. They were also utilised as protective 
talismans.*’ The threat of the projection of harm onto an individual or 
their property by the gaze of someone believed capable of invoking 
malicious supernatural forces (the “evil eye”), was something very real to 
the ancient world. The downside of owning wonderful things is the need 
to defend property by whatever means one can. 

Belief in the “evil eye” is global; Irish myth has the demonic Balor, 
whose gaze causes death; King Saul in the Bible is mentioned as having 
the power to curse with his gaze and Sumerian texts of the third century 
BC contain references to the power to curse by envy.*® Incorporating 
apotropaic symbols onto equestrian items is not unusual; draught horses 


42 Martyn Jope, “Chariotry and Paired-draught in Ireland during the Early Iron Age: the 
evidence of some horse-bridle-bits,” Ulster Journal of Archaeology 18 (1955): 37-44. 

® Richard B. Warner, “Observations on Tara and its hinterland, in the Later Iron Age,” 
in Tara - from the Past to the Future, ed. Muiris O’Sullivan, Chris Scarre and Maureen Doyle 
(Bray: Wordwell, 2013). 

44 Cahill-Wilson, “Romans and Roman material in Ireland: a wider social perspective,” 
40-45. 

4 Johanna Brück, “Death, exchange, and reproduction in the British Bronze Age,” 
European Journal of Archaeology (2006): 73-101 and Hella Eckhart, Objects and Identities: 
Roman Britain and the North-Western Provinces (Oxford: OUP, 2013). 

4 Hella Eckardt, “The social distribution of Roman artefacts: the case of nail-cleaners 
and brooches in Britain,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 18 (2005): 139-160. 

47 Michael Bishop and Jon Coulston, Roman Military Equipment: from the Punic Wars to the 
Fall of Rome (Oxford: Oxbow Publications 1993), 19. 

48 Allen Berger, “The Evil Eye - An Ancient Superstition,” Journal of Religion and Health 51 
(2012): 1098-1110. 
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have worn horse brasses throughout the medieval period,” and Christian 
symbols were worked into the bridles of those who had made pilgrimages 
to sacred places and were therefore considered blessed.5" Likewise, the 
Roman cavalry flaunted a range of symbols visibly, from bridle and 
harness.5! 

The Classical world, and particularly Rome, created specific charms 
used against those who wished ill specifically on horses. The bridles and 
harnesses of Roman cavalry horses were decorated with amulets against 
“eye-biting.” These included trifid, lunate and boars tusk charms as well 
as phallic fascinum and manu fichu’? charms to ward off ill-luck and envy.5? 
These motifs have been found on artefacts at Roman military 
installations across Europe, with hybridisation of symbols occurring 
where indigenous Iron Age peoples adopted Romanization. Examples 
include objects found in Bibracte and Bourges in France, and Unter- 
Lunkhofen in Switzerland.’* 

Roman brooches indicate the incorporation and personalisation of 
such talismans, with no style being exempt from phallic or manu fichu 
symbols. Unlike the very visible public display of a brooch, declaring 
identity (or even “wannabee” identity), the mouthpiece of the Irish Type 
D and E was not for public view — it was only visible to a select group 
of initiates, those caring for or employing the horse. 

The Type D, with cast relief decoration as well as arch, fold and bulb 
appeats to cover all bases, incorporating an outward-facing visible display 
of very Irish La Tene-derivative art-styles in metal5> with a hidden 


49 Ellen Ettlinger, “Documents of British superstition in Oxford,” Folklore 54 (1943): 
227-249. 

50 Brian Spencer, Pilgrim Souvenirs and Secular Badges of London in Medieval Finds from 
Excavations in London 7, 1s‘ edition (London: Boydell Press, 2010), 244. 

>! Walton McDaniel, “The So-Called Bow-Puller of Antiquity,” American Journal of 
Archaeology 22 (1918): 36. 

52 The manu fichu is an obscene hand gesture, and like the phallic fascinum, can be extremely 
graphic or highly stylised. 

5 Paul Turnbull, “The phallus in the art of Roman Britain,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
Archaeology (1978): 203. 

54 Jean Déchelette, Troisième partie, Second age du fer ou époque Manuel d'archéologie préhistorique 
celtique et gallo-romaine 2, Archéologie celtique et protohistorique. de la Tène (Paris: Picard, 1914), 
1301-1304. 

> See examples IB1D, Plate 32; IB6D, Plate 33; IB7D and IB9D, Plate 40 in Rena 
Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its Insular and Continental Context of Design, Function and 
Depositional Practice Vol II, appendix 1a. 
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Roman-influenced mouthpiece. The Type E bits mostly dispense with 
any attempt to display any “traditional” La Tene-derivative 
embellishment on the outer edges of the cannons, and instead focus on 
the non-indigenous cannon shape, concealed inside the mouth of the 
horse. The exceptions to this are the exquisite Attymon?’ pair of bits 
currently on display in the National Museum of Ireland’s “Kingship and 
Ritual” exhibition, in Dublin, Ireland. These bits indicate no sign of use, 
and remain something of an outlier. 


Fig. 5. Comparison of Type E bulb and fold (IB1E, Maguire 2018) with 
Roman fascina A, B and C from Barcelona and Seville respectively. 
Photo author’s own. 


It is obvious there is more going on with the Type E (and D to some 
extent) than just reworked trumpet brooches. While they do indeed share 
the arched spine of the trumpet brooch, the folds across the inner link 
strongly suggest a stylised fascinum incorporated into the design. Figure 5 


56 See examples IB7E, Plate 49; IB10E, Plate 50; all examples on Plates 51-56 in Rena 
Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its Insular and Continental Context of Design, Function and 
Depositional Practice Vol II, appendix 1a. 

57 See page 171; IB4E and IB5E, Plate 47 in Rena Maguire, Irish Iron Age Horse Tack in its 
Insular and Continental Context of Design, Function and Depositional Practice Vol II, appendix 1a. 
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shows a Type E cannon,’ where the V-shaped fold has become 
exaggerated and modified. These moulded folds closely resemble the cast 
details of Image A, which is a detail from a copper-alloy fascinum on 
display at the Museum d’Arquelogia de Catalunya, in Barcelona. 

The overall similarity of Image B, a harness amulet from Seville, Spain 
(on display Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) to the Type D Irish 
bit cannon is noticeable, and the extended avian or piscine head of Image 
C, from the same find spot, may suggest at least one aspect of the origins 
of the lip guard of the Type E. 

There are many examples of fascinum amulets being displayed as 
pendants on horse harness within the Roman Empire such as the 
pendants found in London's Walbrook Street excavations.5? The fascinum 
as a good-luck symbol may be considered a reinforcement of the martial 
machismo encouraged by Roman conquest of Europe and adopted by 
those who became part of the Roman military, regardless of their original 
ethnicity or ideology. 

The entire Type D and E snaffles, then, can be possibly viewed as 
talismanic pieces of art as much as functional objects. The V-mould, 
which had been a clever feature for encouraging the horse to have a 
relaxed jaw on earlier bit types became caught up in the making of magic, 
as a charm, rather than remaining purely functional. Certainly, the Type 
D and E bits were still recognisable as snaffles, albeit remarkably 
sophisticated, but they also contained aspects of superstitions from a 
different culture, as well as being an indication of elite and/or martial 
status. Even the fact that some of the Irish snaffles were made in brass 
or gunmetal alloys may indicate an association with Roman values, as 
brass was regularly chosen for manufacturing military equipment 
throughout the Empire. 


58 Example used is author’s favourite piece, IB1E, of unknown provenance (though very 
possibly Co. Roscommon because of antiquary involvement, which is currently held by 
Alnwick Castle Museum). 

59 Museum of London Archaeology (MOLA) blog, www.thehistoryblog.com/arch 
ives/24528 (accessed July 20, 2020). 

60 Janca Istenic, “Nonferrous metals on late Republican and early Principate Roman 
military metalwork found in the River Ljubljanica (Slovenia),” Journal of Roman Military 
Equipment Studies 17 (2016): 279-285 / 
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This elite group of Irish riders very possibly aspired to Roman virtus®! 
or took even partial identity from Roman lifestyles. While their 
contemporaries of rural farm dwellers in northern Britain were also 
producing brass objects, they did not make any tack comparable in 
shape with the distinctive Type D and E snaffles. This must raise 
questions about how northern British rural dwellers viewed their place 
in a Roman colony, and what aspects of their own identity they wished 
to maintain, compared to the Irish equestrians, who likely received 
similar technology at around the same time. As brass was considered a 
“masculine” alloy, used in Roman military goods,® combined with the 
stylised fascinum symbol, there remains the suggestion that the Irish 
equestrians embraced facets of Rome’s military code, slightly more than 
those in northern Britain, be it for aesthetics or ideological reasons. 


Postcards from the edge: re-imagining metalwork in a time 
of change 


These bridle components are very much what Star and Griesemer‘* refer 
to as “boundary objects,” objects which inhabit intersectional social 
worlds, often within their own boundary infrastructure, which has a life 
cycle and fluidity to allow for change. These are objects born from 
communities of “others” or “outsiders,” who move between their own 
infrastructures and more formal or recognisable ones. While they may 
connect peoples from different groups, they also are often the result of 
hegemony, and as such often are politically charged objects. 
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Many objects, not just equestrian, from along the Roman Empire’s 
borders have been examined within the context of changing identities in 
Roman Britain.’ Familiar objects or symbols may have retained much of 
their original meaning, but new influences added to that narrative, re- 
negotiating identities and traditions.°® Re-imagining symbols and objects 
is very much a recurring theme in both British and Irish metalwork from 
the Roman period and Late Iron Age respectively.” 

A similar re-negotiation of material objects on cultural frontiers was 
noted by Hodder” during his study of the Baringo region of Kenya. The 
results of his study suggested that boundaries between distinct identities 
and cultures produced objects with more defined identity markers on 
each side of the frontier, which became more emphasised during periods 
of social stress. Hybridisation of artefact styles also occurred, as did 
sudden changes in artefact distribution patterns.”! The hybrid artefacts 
can be considered as manipulations of identity for a variety of reasons, 
from social acceptance to outright challenges to social norms. 

These observations from modern anthropology and archaeological 
studies may well indicate that Type D and E bits represent individuals 
expressing a dual identity with the desire to conceal a Romanized aspect, 
while reinforcing their original identity with outward show of La Tene- 
derivative decoration. It may be that the riders considered Roman 
military deities as more protective than whatever supernatural beings 
were invoked in Iron Age Ireland but did not want their conversion to 
be obvious. Such hidden signs of belief are not unknown, one of the best 
known being the ichthys symbol of early Christianity in Rome, where only 
those who need to know could recognise a different or special identity.” 
In the case study of early Christianity, display of allegiances or beliefs 
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were undesirable because openly acknowledging the new religion was 
potentially life-threatening. 

Cahill-Wilson”’ has noted what she considered to be parallels between 
horse and dog skeletal depositions at Tara, Co. Meath and Freestone Hill, 
Co. Kilkenny, and Roman military cults. It may suggest the relationship 
between Ireland and Roman Britain was a “friends with benefits” 
arrangement, which included native Irish serving in units across Europe. 
This mobility hypothesis certainly would account for the presence of the 
Type E styled mascot bit in Romania. It must also be considered that 
most of Rome’s cavalry units were made up of Celtiberian, Germanic, 
Gaulish and Thracian tribes across the Empire, with the Roman annalist 
Arrian noting that during Hadrian’s reign (AD 117-AD 138, the same 
petiod as finds from Drumanagh), cavalry orders were issued in words 
of Celtic origin.” 


Return of the king? social upheaval in Ireland’s Late Iron Age 


This scenario fits remarkably well with the pseudo-history of the Irish 
prince Tuathal Techtmar’s return from exile along the northern borders 
of Britain and subsequent coup, as well as providing a possible ending 
for the exiled Irish prince in Agricola’s court, mentioned by Tacitus. 
Techtmar is a shadowy, semi-legendary figure, whose very name 
translates as “The Legitimate Leader,” which may suggest a title rather 
than a name, and where there is a title of that sort, there may well be 
followers. Most scholars, including Warner and O’Rahilly” consider 
that the legend had some historical basis, although Christianized world 
views may have been imposed upon aspects of his story, as it was 
recorded in the Irish annals of the early medieval period. Foremost of 
these is The Annals of the Four Masters,” which is a compilation of the 
texts written by scribes during the early medieval period, which 
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themselves were based on much older oral traditions. These stories 
gained (and lost) details with each retelling, making the texts a heady mix 
of ancient stories which may be genuine peeks into prehistory, historical 
events skewed by memory and politics, as well as a dash of pseudo- 
Biblical morality tales added. They also include records of who was 
related to who, a “Tatler” for early medieval society, listing the offspring 
of the great and (perhaps not so) good. The Irish genealogy records 
maintained in the ecclesiastical centres of Ireland’ possibly allowed some 
“fact-checking” of their time within the earliest recensions, although 
even these would have been manipulated somewhat to endorse the 
bloodlines of early medieval ruling families. In short, Techtmar, or 
whatever his name really was, is likely to have existed, but perhaps in a 
grittier form than the annals indicate. 

In his biography of Agricola, Tacitus relates a story about an Irish 
aristocrat, which allegedly occurred during Agricola’s fifth summer in 
Britain, which is estimated to be circa AD 82 “Agricola expulsum 
sedition domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat ac specie amicitiae 
in occasianem retinebat. Saepe ex eo audivi legione una et modicus 
auxiliis debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse” [One of their petty kings, 
who had been forced to fly from the fury of a domestic faction, was 
received by the Roman general, and under a show of friendship, detained 
to be of use on some future occasion. I have often heard Agricola say 
that a single legion with a moderate band of auxiliaries would be 
sufficient to complete the conquest of Ireland].” 

This story is never completed. While the Irish language scholar 
O’Rahilly®® considered the possibility that Techtmar represented a 
Goidelic invasion during the last two centuries BC, the chronologies 
offered by the Lebar Gabäla Erenn®! and the Annals of the Four 
Masters®? place Techtmar’s return to Ireland between AD 117 and AD 
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76, respectively, which is a similar level of deviation one would expect 
with radiocarbon dating. These dates tally with Tacitus’s story date of 
somewhere near AD 82 rather well. 

If the story contained in the Annals of the Four Masters of a plebeian 
(aitheachtuatha) revolt against a traditional Irish ruling class*> holds even a 
fragment of truth, and the noblewoman who would become Techtmar’s 
mother returned to the safety of her original home in Alba, then he and 
his refugee peers grew up with Roman-influenced lifestyles, while 
maintaining a remembered identity of whatever defined the Irish elite. 
This may well have led to a request to Agricola for help in reclaiming the 
island, as Agricola was interested in invasion, hence his maintaining a 
somewhat manipulative friendship with the exiled prince. 

Considering the recurring themes in art between northern Britain, 
Ireland and parts of Europe, it may well be there were sufficient relatives 
and allies from Britain and Europe to assist the effort — not an invasion, 
more a coup to reinstate a group of traditional leaders with the added 
sheen (for Agricola anyway) of being Roman-friendly, should he have 
decided to invade after all. 

This “return of the king” scenario may not have been entirely 
welcomed. A Romanized “boys own” club, returning with uncertain 
agendas may have been viewed initially with unease, accounting for the 
concealment of symbolism within their mounts tack. That hidden 
mouthpiece whispered of a very different set of beliefs and alliances. It 
must also be considered that the bit sizes of the Type E are mostly for 
larger animals, compared to the diminutive pre-Roman British bits.®* 

Exchanges of technology and ideas were obviously occurring, as ways 
to make mounted transport more efficient and solve problems, although 
the decoration speaks more of the ideologies and identities which people 
wished to hold on to, and those they wished to project. Apotropaic 
symbols like those displayed on personal objects through Britain and 
Ireland, as well as on Irish tack components like Y-pieces, with 
decorative La Téne-derivative embellishments in the shapes of eyes and 
fantastical creatures were adopted or abandoned according to personal 
tastes or group identities. 
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This suggests that perhaps even the manufactured identities of the 
Irish riders were in a state of flux, as new trends in material goods, as 
well as ideologies and technology, were introduced from across the 
Roman Empire, leading to a kaleidoscope of cultural hybridisation. In 
short, the decorative metalwork arts of Ireland during the Late Iron Age 
were an eclectic collection of symbols and designs, slightly out of their 
original time and place and fused into something unique to a cultural 
interface. The horse was as much a weapon for the Irish riders, and a 
status symbol to be protected, when one considers the skill of making 
one of these elegant and sophisticated snaffles. Perhaps the flamboyant 
Type D and E snaffles expressed a hope of supernatural protection, 
which also intimates that their presence in Ireland was not without some 
level of resistance or hostility. 


The Lost Boys: manufactured identity and material culture 


The re-imagined fascinum shape used on Irish tack appears to represent a 
cultural identity moratorium for the mounted elite of Ireland’s Late Iron 
Age. While there was some desire by some Irish equestrians to show off 
their status with La Tene-derivative art-styles, the covert mouthpiece 
indicates that the riders, and/or loriners, may have held beliefs other than 
whatever was indigenous to Iron Age Ireland. The curvature of the Irish 
bits, apparently evolving from the iron looped bits found across England 
and Europe indicate influences from elsewhere, which were developed 
to incorporate sophisticated functionality with aesthetics, identity, and 
magic. 

The evolution of design from the basic Type A and B bits to the 
sophisticated Type D and E bits may reflect workshops gaining expertise 
over a short span of time as both Roman technology and non-indigenous 
horses become increasingly available in Ireland. The Romanized design 
of the D and E bits indicates an interpretation of established Roman 
shapes and symbols, unlike the La Tene-derivative cast relief on the 
relatively plain-shaped Type B. It would also appear that Irish tack 
increased in size and sophistication, as the art of the loriner reached its 
apex. It may also be concluded from this that larger horses must have 
become more frequent imports or gifts, creatures to be flaunted and 
shown off in splendid tack. There certainly are smaller horses in Ireland 
of the Late Iron Age, represented by smaller-sized snaffles, which also 
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are often the less ornate styles. The fascinum bits, however, tend to be for 
animals 14hh and upwards.®> 

These snaffle shapes appear be the responses of a newly ascended 
elite, living on a borderland of cultures. They wished to display an 
association with earlier Iron Age symbols and motifs when it suited them, 
possibly to legitimise regional ancestral or foundation connections for 
approval or acceptance — this was a period when Neolithic and Bronze 
Age cairns were also being re-used,*° possibly for the same reason. 
However, the riders also made personal decisions to include Roman- 
influenced symbols where observers could not see them. 

By the creation of the Type E bit, the La Tene-derivative patterns 
were no longer as important to display, as these were mostly relegated to 
the visible terminals of the Y-piece. The similarity of the motifs on the 
2a Y-piece terminal designs with the Witham shield bosses makes it 
tempting to reconsider O’Rahilly’s®7 ideas of Irish clans being related to 
both English and European equivalents. This may indicate that the 
recurting symbolic themes which were on display may have been a visual 
shorthand to identify older origins, used by the arriviste elite to reassure 
others that they were a continuation of the “good old days.” 88 

The adoption of equestrianism in Ireland was not happening in a 
vacuum. The Discovery Programme’s LIARI project demonstrated 
more than sufficient evidence of Roman and Romano-British material 
intrusions in Ireland, catering for an elite who basically wanted attractive 
objects like those used by their peers across the water. More to the point, 
they understood how to use them correctly, implying they had knowledge 
of Roman-influenced lifestyles.® 
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To skip forward to our own modern world; the Good Friday 
Agreement of 1998% meant that citizens of the north of Ireland could 
choose their identity, and passports, accordingly — they could choose to 
be British, Irish, or both, as a means of stabilising a low-grade, long term 
civil war, which was derived from social issues which had deep and 
painful roots in the past. The horse-riders of Ireland’s Late Iron Age 
appear to have created an equally complex identity for themselves. The 
need for multiple apotropaic symbols, both visible and hidden, from two 
distinct cultures, seems to reflect not just a desire for visual impact and 
association with the past, but also anxiety and the need for protection 
and good fortune, not really being very clear where they belonged — not 
quite insular, and not quite Roman. It may have felt good to be back in 
charge, if we choose to believe the scenario of Tuathal Techmar, or even 
if we theorise about a returning diaspora, wanting to maintain a 
connection to Roman military life even in retirement. However, judging 
by the amulets they chose to deck their horses with, the manufactured 
Romano-Hibernian identities of the riders came at a high personal price. 
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Introduction 


There were Roman cavalry on every frontier of the empire. Deployed in 
homogeneous cavalry units, the a/ae, of either approximately 500 or 1,000 
men, or in similar-strength mixed units of cavalry and infantry, the cohortes 
equitatae, they gave Rome the ability to scout, clean up on the battlefield, 
and mount wide patrols, as well as provide a rapid response in frontier 
situations. These were mainly peregrine (non-citizen) provincial troops, 
but there were also legionary (citizen) cavalrymen who served mainly in 
a communications role. These were not the only exploiters of horse flesh 
within the empire, but they were the primary ones.? 

Our understanding of the functionality of Roman military saddle 
harness (Fig. 1) derives from the happy coincidence of a notable series 
of finds, including hoards of equipment from Doorwerth (Netherlands)* 
and Xanten (Germany), and some excellent depictions of horse harness 


1 Editor, Journal of Roman Military Equipment Studies, UK. 

2 Karen R. Dixon and Pat Southern, The Roman Cavalry from the First to the Third Century 
A.D, (London: Batsford, 1992). 

3 M. C. Bishop, “Cavalry equipment of the Roman army in the first century A.D.,” in 
Military Equipment and the Identity of Roman Soldiers. Proceedings of the Fourth Roman Military 
Equipment Conference, BAR S394, ed. J. C. Coulston (Oxford: BAR 1988), 67-195. 

4 Jan Henrick Holwerda, “Een vondst uit den Rijn bij Doorwerth,” Oudheidkundige 
Mededelingen 12 suppl. (1931): 1-26; M. Brouwer, “Römische Phalerae und anderer 
Lederbeschlag aus dem Rhein,” Oudheidkundige Mededelingen 63 (1982): 145-87. 

> Ian Jenkins, “A group of silvered-bronze horse-trappings from Xanten (Castra Vetera),” 
Britannia 16 (1985): 141-64. 
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on reliefs found on provincial monuments,° notably tombstones like that 
of the cavalryman Flavius Bassus’ found at Köln (Germany) (Fig. 2). 
Additionally, funerary assemblages of both riding and driving harness — 
notably that from Celles-lez-Waremmes (Belgium) for the former? and 
Karanovo (Bulgaria) for the latter? — serve to enhance our understanding 
of the diachronic development of the various components. 

The subject of civilian equitation in the Roman world is largely 
unexplored, with a few notable exceptions, and its relationship with 
military horse riding usually ignored. The question is sometimes asked as 
to how any given collection of horse harness or its components can be 
identified as military.!! When found on a military site, whether fortress, 
fort, or fortlet, this is easily dealt with by context, but when found on 
ostensibly civil sites, it becomes more pertinent. The situation is 
complicated, however, by civil sites which may have had military origins 
or may have played host to small military detachments during their 
lifetime in such a way that items could subsequently enter the 
archaeological record.!? 

Who, then (apart from the military), was to be found on horseback 
within the Roman Empire? 


6 H. Gabelmann, “Die Typen der römischen Grabstelen am Rhein,” Bonner Jahrbücher 172 
(1972): 65-140 and “Römische Grabmonumente mit Reiterkampfszenen in 
Rheingebiet,” Bonner Jahrbücher 173 (1973): 132-200. M. Schleiermacher, Römische 
Reitergrabsteine. Die kaiserzeitlichen Reliefs des triumphierenden Reiters (Bonn: Grandmann 
Verlag, 1984). 
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(2000): 509-22. 
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Editions, 2014). 
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Fig. 1. The basic elements of Roman riding harness 
in the first century AD (drawing M.C. Bishop) 


Fig. 2. Detail of the headstall from the harness of Flavius Bassus from Köln, 
illustrating the high quality of the depiction of both curb bit and psalion used 
in combination (photo M. C. Bishop) 
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Origins 


From the early days of the Republic, Rome used a property qualification 
to define those of its citizens who could act in the role of cavalrymen.'!3 
Essentially, those who could afford the high cost of supplying, 
equipping, and maintaining a horse could join the cavalry (equites equis 
suis). These were supplemented by men who had their horses subsidised 
by the state (equites equo publico). Such an elitist, wealth-based criterion 
ensured that Rome was never destined to be a cavalry power in those 
eatly days, not because these men were not the best riders in combat, but 
because they were a self-defining group and unlikely to dominate any 
army to which they contributed in terms of numbers. These men were 
the equites (anglicised nowadays as Equestrians, in the past as Knights!) 
and formed the lower tier of the aristocracy below the wealthy Senators.!5 

Republican Rome, with its in-built deficiency in good cavalry, was 
forced to turn to allied states to boost its numbers of horse troops,!° and 
this reliance was ultimately manifested towards the end of the Republic 
and beginning of the Principate with a heavy dependence on cavalry from 
Celtic peoples from the Iberian peninsula, western Europe, and the 
Danube basin and Balkans.!” Once again, the cavalry were from the elites 
of those peoples (and, presumably, their coteries and hangers-on), but 
the formation at the end of the first century BC under Augustus of the 
auxilia — non-citizen troops designed to provide support (auxilium) to the 
citizen legions — saw an important innovation in how cavalry were 
funded.!8 Instead of each man supplying his own horse, the state gave it 
(and all the necessary equipment for both horse and rider) to him at a 
fixed price which it asked him to pay back (and supply its fodder) over 
the length of his service by means of deductions from his pay (effectively 
a development of the equites equo publico system): cavalry by hire purchase. 


13 Jeremiah McCall, The Cavalry of the Roman Republic: Cavalry Combat and Elite Reputations in 
the Middle and Late Republic (London: Routledge, 2011), 3. 

14 Laurence Keppie, The Making of the Roman Army: From Republic to Empire (London: B.T. 
Batsford, 1984), 15. 
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(Edinburgh: EUP, 2013), 6. 

16 Keppie, The Making of the Roman Army, 79, 100. 
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Augustus to the Severans (Oxford: OUP, 2016) 103-6. 

18 Haynes, Blood of the Provinces, 47-8. 
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Now any non-citizen, not just members of a social elite, could enrol in 
the cavalry for 25 years and, as a reward, gain Roman citizenship for 
themselves and their descendants should they survive to retirement.!? By- 
products of this revolutionary approach were local industries within 
provinces for horse-breeding and harness manufacture to supply the 
cavalry’s needs, the latter largely within the army itself,” the former less 
certainly so.?! 


Elites in command 


So, what of the original elite cavalrymen who gave their name to an 
aristocratic order? They went on to command these new units by 
participating in an ingenious and rigidly defined career structure which 
equipped them to run an empire.?? Starting out by being placed in charge 
of a regular, 500-strong infantry cobors (praefectus cohortis, a post ranked as 
the prima militia), they progressed to being a junior ¢ribunus in a legion (a 
secunda militia as a tribunus angusticlavius), then commander of a 500-strong 
cavalry ala (a tertia militia as a praefectus alae). From the last quarter of the 
first century AD, a gifted few could move on to command a double- 
strength ala for the quarta militia (it is generally reckoned that there were 
only ever a few double-strength a/ae in the auxilia of the Principate).2 
Gaining a wide range of experience of military command, the best of 
these men were enabled to shine (whilst dullards could quietly be 
streamed out into other areas of civilian administration which may more 
have suited their abilities, or lack of them). Pliny the Elder was one such 
praefectus alae, evidently sufficiently inspired by the experience to pen a 
treatise On Throwing the Javelin from on Horseback (sadly lost).24 His time as 
a cavalry unit commander also seems to be recorded by one artefact 
amongst the cavalry equipment from near Xanten already mentioned 
(Fig. 3), a junction phalera which preserves a punctim inscription P/nio 


19 Haynes, Blood of the Provinces, 56. 

20 M. C. Bishop, “The military fabrica and the production of arms in the early principate,” 
in The Production and Distribution of Roman Military Equipment, Proceedings of the Second Roman 
Military Equipment Research Seminar, BAR 8275, ed. M. C. Bishop (Oxford: BAR, 1985) 1— 
42. 

21 Hyland, Equus, the Horse in the Roman World, 71-86. 

22 Keppie, The Making of the Roman Army, 177-8. 

3 Dixon and Southern, The Roman Cavalry from the First to the Third Century A.D., 23. 

24 Pliny, Letters, 3.5.3. 
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praefecto (‘for” or “from Pliny the prefect”), thought to mark an award of 
some kind and to have been deposited around the time of the Batavian 
Revolt of AD 69/70.25 

These men of the Equestrian order had horses (as that original 
property qualification hinted they might). Unsurprising in the case of 
cavalry officers, it was equally true of those commanding infantry cohorts 
(the only stable in the infantry fort found in Housesteads on Hadrian’s 
Wall (UK) was within the commanding officer’s house (praetorium) next 
to the headquarters building (principia) at the centre of the fort”). Horses 
still defined elites, even amongst the peregrini of the auxilia, where we 
know cavalrymen received the highest pay?’ (to cover the cost of a horse 
and its maintenance) and could often afford the finest tombstones 
depicting themselves in action.?® 


0 5cm 
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Fig. 3. The Pinio Praefecto phalera from Xanten and now in 
the British Museum (drawing M. C. Bishop) 


25 Jenkins, “A group of silvered-bronze horse-trappings from Xanten.” 

26 Dorothy Charlesworth, “The Commandant’s House, Housesteads,” Archaeologia 
Aliana Ser. 5, 3 (1975): 17-42, 19-20, 26-7. 

27 Haynes, Blood of the Provinces, 48. 

28 Mathilde Schleiermacher, Römische Reitergrabsteine. Die kaiserzeitlichen Reliefs des triumphierenden 
Reiters Bonn: Grandmann Verlag, 1984). 
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The senatorial class also served in the army of the Principate, learning 
their trade as a senior tribune in a legion (¢ribunus laticlavius) before 
moving on to command a legion (égatus legionis) and ultimately a 
provincial army (Jegatns Augusti pro praetore). We know these men also had 
horses because, ironically, they sometimes fell off them, like poor Nero 
Claudius Drusus,” the emperor Claudius’ father, or Appius Annius 
Gallus, a commander on the staff of Otho in AD 69,30 or occasionally 
sent them away, like Julius Caesar of Julius Agricola. 


Dimisso equo 


Sending away one’s mount in combat (dimisso equo) became something of 
a literary topos, with Caesar?! and Agricola?? both recorded as having 
done it in battle. As such, it serves to confirm the association of the 
officer classes with being mounted in battle. The point it supposedly 
made was that a commander was willing to sacrifice the height and 
mobility advantage a horse afforded him in favour of being “in the thick 
of it” with his men and unable to flee if the worst came to pass.?? As 
such, then, it was a fairly pointless gesture and arguably one that could 
have lost a battle through lack of the situational awareness to be gained 
from the advantage of height that being on horseback, although it was 
one that, as Suetonius notes, was felt to have a morale value at the time. 
All it really did was reinforce the fact that whilst the aristocrats in charge 
had a choice in the matter, the ordinary soldier did not. In the case of 
Agricola, it is always possible that this was a conscious imitation of 
Caesar’s action, but whether an act on the part of the commander himself 
or an invention of the historian — Tacitus, his son-in-law — describing the 
event is difficult to determine. 


2 Livy, Fragments 142. 

30 Tacitus, Histories 2.33. 

31 De Bello Gallico 1.25.1. 

32 Tacitus, Agricola 35: “dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla constitit” or “with his horse sent 
away he took up his post in front of the standards on foot.” 

33 Suetonius, Julius Caesar 60. 
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Equipping a horse 


Whilst aristocrats in the Roman army could afford to supply and equip 
their mounts, ordinary cavalrymen were subsidised in acquiring theirs; 
the necessary equipment or tack had to come from somewhere and, by 
the time of the Principate, the army had developed its own 
manufacturing capabilities. The four-horned saddle was ubiquitous in 
Roman equestrianism (with the exception of equestrian statues, where 
Hellenising influences ensured that riders were effectively shown with 
just a blanket) and used for all military mounts.*4 Some troops, such as 
irregular Moorish cavalry depicted riding bareback with rope bridles on 
Trajan’s Column,’ differed in details, but provincial statues, tombstone 
and propaganda reliefs, as well as actual archaeological finds emphasise 
this ubiquity.3° The saddle harness, featuring five junction points (breast, 
shoulders, and haunches) and the associated fittings that accompanied it 
are likewise common finds in military contexts.’ The phalera with the 
Plinio praefecto inscription mentioned above was just such a breast junction 
fitting, cast from brass and decorated with a thin overlay of silver foil and 
then inlaid with niello (Fig. 3). 

The question arises of whether officers brought their own horses with 
them to provincial postings or whether the army provided them once 
they arrived. The evidence here is sadly deficient, but the Romans 
certainly possessed dedicated horse transports (Caesar was separated 
from his during his first British expedition in 55 BC). 


Old horses never die... 


All cavalrymen possessed fittings like those described above, most 
presumably selling them back to the army when they retired (a 


34 Hyland, Equus, the Horse in the Roman World, 130-4. 

35 J. C. N. Coulston, “The cavalry on Trajan’s Column: a study in composition, content 
and sculptural intent,” in Cavalry in the Roman World. Proceedings of the 19th International 
Roman Military Equipment Conference held in St Andrews, Scotland, 6th-11th June 2016, JRMES 
19, ed. J. C. N. Coulston (Pewsey: The Armatura Press, 2020), 276-8. 

36 Peter Connolly, P. and Carol van Driel-Mutray, “The Roman cavalry saddle.” Britannia 
22 (1991): 33-50. 

37 Bishop “Cavalry equipment of the Roman army in the first century A.D”. 1988. 

38 De Bello Gallico, 4.22 
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mechanism attested for other military equipment’), enabling them to be 
reissued to a new cavalryman, although a proportion may have been 
retained by their owners. Finds of cavalry equipment from the Batavian 
region of what is now the Netherlands’? and the territory of the 
Cananefates*! have been interpreted as marking just such a retention of 
horse tack by retired cavalrymen along with, presumably, the horses to 
which it had belonged.” Of course, it is always possible that equipment 
was kept for its scrap value (the brass used in equipment from the early 
Principate was of the same composition as that used in coinage so it was, 
effectively, bullion‘), but there is at least a chance that some cavalrymen 
may have chosen to keep their mounts when they left service, for 
whatever reason. The status this would bestow, not to mention the 
benefits of mobility, might seem attractive, although without the support 
of regular army pay, subsidised fodder, and a free in-house veterinary 
service, could clearly not be undertaken lightly. 

What is normally interpreted as cavalry equipment occurs in other 
civil contexts too, raising the question of whether retention by time- 
served veterans was the only way in which it could have been found 
outwith the army. A cart burial from Karanovo in Bulgaria, including the 
four-wheeled vehicle and the remains of the two draught horses that 
pulled it, as well as a dog (but no human), included items of military horse 
harness associated with the yoke (Fig. 4).* It has to be understood that 
draught harness in the Roman world (as now) usually differed markedly 
from that used for riding, and most of those elements (terrets, studs, and 
yoke terminals) were indeed present in the burial, but this intriguing find 
hints at additional decoration whereby items derived from military riding 
harness (pendants, phalerae, and melon beads) might be repurposed. Is 


39 J.F. Gilliam, “The deposita of an auxiliary soldier (P. Columbia inv.325),” Bonner 
Jahrbücher 167 (1967): 233-43. 

40 Johan Nicolay, Armed Batavians: Use and Significance of Weaponry and Horse Gear from Non- 
military Contexts in the Rhine Delta (50 BC to AD 450) (Amsterdam: University Press, 2007). 
41 Julius van Roemburg, Unarmed Cananefates? Roman Military Equipment and Horse Gear from 
Non Military Context in the Civitas Cananefatinm. Unpublished Masters thesis, University of 
Leiden, 2012. 

42 Nicolay, Armed Batavians, 217-35. 

8 M. C. Bishop and J. C. N. Coulston, Roman Military Equipment from the Punic Wars to the 
Fall of Rome, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2006), 244. 

44 V., Ignatov, “Ein römischer vierrädriger Wagen aus dem Dorf Karanovo, Bezirk Nova 
Zagora, Südbulgarien,” Archaeologia Bulgarica 13:2 (2009): 31-51. 
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this once again an indication of retention by a former cavalryman or 
could the Karanovo assemblage in fact be a sign of a market in “army 
surplus” equipment brought into the civilian sphere when no longer 
required by the army? 


Fig. 4. Military horse harness items from the Karanovo cart burial 
in Bulgaria (drawings M. C. Bishop) 
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Fig. 5. Examples of equid harness from Pompeii sites 
(photos Salvatore Ortisi) 
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It is now clear that the Bay of Naples sites associated with the 
eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79 have produced a wide range of military 
equipment.* Much of the infantry equipment can probably be explained 
by the presence of marines from the Misene fleet (commanded, once 
again, by Pliny the Elder, who had progressed further up the Equestrian 
career ladder**), which came to the aid of the stricken cities and one of 
whose number evidently met his end on the beach at Herculaneum. What 
is less easily explained are the amounts of what appear to be military 
horse harness from private houses within the region (Fig. 5):47 that must 
already have been there and not introduced by the fleet at the time of 
their intervention. 

Beyond the stray finds of what are indisputably items of horse 
harness, it is the matched assemblages of both functional and decorative 
components that are of most interest. Key amongst these are those with 
surviving provenances, such as those from Pompeii found in the House 
of Julius Polibius (Regio IX Insula 13 Nos 1-3) and a house in Regio V 
Insula 4 No.1. The first of these*® includes two four-way and two three- 
way junctions, the latter incorporating an unusual system of segmental 
straps unlike the usual leather straps attached to metallic loops seen on 
the former. Two of the pbalerae are of a familiar military form* and one 
of them even includes a classic decorated military strap loop (the others 
all appear to be subsequent plain replacements).5° The other phalerae have 
external peripheral loops," which are known from the Augustan and 
Antonine periods and may thus represent residual antiques,5? and three 
articulated segmental straps each. Segmental straps are rare but not 
unknown, a set having been found in the legionary base at Windisch- 
Vindonissa in Switzerland in a structure next to the headquarters 


4 Salvatore Ortisi,“Militärische Ausrustung und Pferdegeschirr aus den Vesuvstadten,” 
Palilia 29 (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2015). 

46 Pliny, Letters, 6.16.2. 

47 Christina Simon, Römisches Zanmzeug aus Pompeji, Herculaneum und Stabiae: Metallzänme, 
Trensen und Kandaren, Archaeopress Roman Archaeology 1 (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2014). 

48 Ortisi, “Militärische Ausrustung und Pferdegeschirr,” Taf. 45,156. 

49 Bishop, “Cavalry equipment of the Roman army,” Fig. 39 type 1g. 

50 Ibid., Fig. 50 type 2c. 

51 Ibid., Fig. 40 type 5c. 

52 Bishop and Coulston, Roman Military Equipment from the Punic Wars to the Fall of Rome, 145. 
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building? as well as at the Tiberian base of Dangstetten (Germany). That 
first assemblage from Pompeii includes some decorative pendants,> also 
paralleled from military sites, as well as two girth buckles.55 

The second assemblage with a provenance includes more decorative 
pendants of a form familiar from contemporary military sites.5’ There is 
also a set of junction phalerae, but of a type not normally found on the 
frontiers. The location of this find — a bakery°® — may hint at a possible 
identification of these items as having belonged to mules harnessed to 
the giant flour mills found at such sites, although this is speculation. 

A wide range of psalia (sometimes found referred to in the literature 
as “hackamores’*®) were recovered from the Bay of Naples sites. We 
know from archaeological finds and representational evidence that these 
were widely used by Roman cavalry, often in conjunction with a snaffle 
or curb bit (the classic example being the superbly detailed relief of the 
cavalryman Flavius Bassus and his horse on a tombstone from Köln 
(Germany: Fig. 2). 

The recent discovery of the remains of three horses at a villa at Civita 
Giuliana within the Bay of Naples area, one of them equipped with a 
four-horned saddle of the type so familiar from frontier sites and 
apparently ready for use, only serves to consolidate the impression of a 
link between military and civilian horse harness.°! 

What is missing from the Bay of Naples sites to date is evidence for 
the production of this sort of harness fitting — moulds, unfinished items, 


53 Christof Unz and Eckhard Deschler-Erb, Katalog der Militaria aus Vindonissa. Militärische 
Funde, Pferdegeschirr und Jochteile bis 1976, Veröffentlichungen der Gesellschaft Pro Vindonissa 
Bd.14 (Brugg: Gesellschaft Pro Vindonissa, 1997), 38, 65 (Breite 35), 72 (Fundstelle 10), 
Taf.46, Nr.1276. 

54 Bishop, “Cavalry equipment of the Roman army,” Fig. 44 type 3c—d. 

55 Ibid., Fig.3 6 type 1. 

56 Ortisi, “Militärische Ausrustung und Pferdegeschirr,” Taf. 46,159. 

57 Bishop, “Cavalry equipment of the Roman army,” Fig. 44 type 3c. 

58 Ortisi, “Militärische Ausrustung und Pferdegeschirr,” 136. 

5 Annabel Lawson, “Römische Hackamoren und Kappzäume aus Metall,” Jahrbuch des 
Römisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums Mainz 22 (1975): 106-33. 

60 Simon, Römisches Zaumzeng aus Pompeji. 

61 Press release, “A third thoroughbred with an elaborate military harness has been 
discovered in the stable of Civita Guiliana,“ Pompeii (24 December 2018), 
http://pompeiisites.org/en/comunicati/a-third-thoroughbred-with-an-elaborate- 
military-harness-has-been-discovered-in-the-stable-of-civita-giuliana/ (accessed April 20, 
2021). 
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and so on (precisely the kind of evidence that is found in frontier military 
contexts). Absence of evidence is famously never evidence of absence, 
but one ostensibly civilian site that has produced appropriate material 
relating to the production of horse gear is the Roman town of Alesia built 
within the earlier Gallic stronghold and dating to the first century AD. 
Here, lost-wax castings and moulds illustrate production in what appears 
to be a civilian context and — since it employed lost-wax and not two- 
part mould methods — it does not represent straightforward copying of 
military items. These are ostensibly the same items found on frontier 
sites, but being produced in Gallia Lugdunensis. Could this be private 
production under contract to a military client? There is no way of 
knowing but, if it is, it is an intriguing outlier from normal military 
equipment production in castris. 

Thus there were undoubtedly civilian horse (or, perhaps more 
correctly, equid) riders in the Bay of Naples sites, but who were they? 
Some may have been veterans (including Praetorian horsemen).‘ 
However, the officers of the Equestrian order mentioned above came 
from a variety of origins, whether it be the provinces, provincial Italy, or 
Rome itself. An additional (or alternative) explanation for this equipment 
may thus be that it was just retained military riding harness brought back 
with a horse once an Equestrian officer had completed his militia. 
Another may be the army surplus trade mooted above, although there 
may be reasons for doubting this (not least the bullion value already 
discussed). The junction phalera with three plain and one ornamental 
junction loop may represent a much-repaired legacy military item of this 
kind. The least plausible explanation, perhaps, is that civilian craftsmen 
working in the Bay of Naples area, outwith the army milieu, would be 
deliberately and closely imitating decorative military fittings to sell to a 
civilian market, although, as we have seen above, there is no evidence for 
production here, unlike at Alesia. 

It might be thought that literary sources can help shed some light on 
the civilian use of horses for riding, but again this seems to focus 
exclusively on that practised amongst the wealthy. Similarly, only limited 
assistance is provided by representational sources such as sculpture and, 


62 E. Rabeisen, “La production d’équipement de cavalerie au ler s. après J.-C. à Alesia 
(Alise-Sainte-Reine, Cöte-d’Or, France),” Journal of Roman Military Equipment Studies 1 
(1990): 73-98. 

63 Ibidem, 99-100. 
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to a lesser extent, wall paintings and mosaics, where horses feature chiefly 
in the context of chariot racing and hunting. 


Conclusions 


As was common throughout history (and indeed prehistory), horse- 
riding was a form of locomotion for the upper classes of Roman society, 
not least because of the high capital outlay and regular maintenance costs. 
The question of the relationship between military and civilian riding 
harness is not unfamiliar in the study of small finds in general and Roman 
military equipment in particular. If an identifiable civilian harness existed, 
what did it look like? If the two types were in fact indistinguishable, 
should they then be interpreted by archaeological context as is the case 
for vehicle fittings? 

Reference to Diocletian’s Price Edict confirms the existence of a 
civilian market for animals and harness under the Tetrarchy at least. The 
Edict (32.2-4) reveals that a war horse, mule, and hinny were all priced 
the same (36,000 denarii) whilst a donkey for riding (32.11) was less than 
half that (15,000 denarii). Moreover, a “military saddle” (sella militaris) cost 
500 denarii (10.2), compared to a mule saddle at 800 denarii (10.3). The 
presence of a “war horse” and a “military saddle” in the list is perhaps 
indicative of a secondhand market in military horseflesh and tack in the 
Late Roman period at the very least and it is no great stretch of the 
imagination to see this as merely a continuation of the prevailing 
circumstances beforehand: the army sold off its horses and used 
equipment. It is also clear from the Edict that the pricing of equids 
intended for riding marked them as luxury items and, even allowing for 
inflation over two centuries, the price of 125 denarii recorded for horses 
in a papyrus from Dura-Europos” was heavily subsidised by the state. 

Mules were arguably more important than horses in a civilian riding 
context, as well as acting as beasts of burden in both military and civilian 
spheres (and this importance is probably reflected in the pricing in 


64 Hyland, Equus, the Horse in the Roman World, 240-7. 

65 A. Kropff, “New English translation of the Price Edict of Diocletianus,” 
https://www.academia.edu/23644199/New_English_translation_of_the_Price_Edict 
of_Diocletianus 2016 (accessed October 5, 2020). 

66 Fink, R. O. Roman Military Records on Papyrus (Cleveland: American Philological 
Association, 1971), no.83. 
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Diocletian’s Edict). Whilst it is evidently difficult to distinguish mules and 
hinnies from horses, modern scientific methods of skeletal examination 
suggest it is far from impossible.” Columella (making no distinction 
between military and civilian) noted that “Horses are divided into three 
groups: the noble breed that provides animals for holiday races in the 
circus; the stock used for breeding mules, which fetches a price that puts 
it on a level with the noble variety; and the common breed, which 
produces ordinary mares and stallions.’ 

Ultimately, horses were always associated with status in the Roman 
army, whether as the pinnacle of auxiliary soldiery, or as the mounts of 
both auxiliary and legionary officers. The same must have been true in 
civilian life, and the presence of military items in indisputably civilian 
contexts (as with the Bay of Naples finds), together with the Edic’s hints 
at a second-hand market, indicate that the horses being ridden away from 
the frontier zones and across the heartlands of the empire originated with 
the army and were almost certainly regarded as the personal property of 
officers which they took with them into civilian life. In other words, the 
evidence currently available indicates that there was no true civilian riding 
harness, only that of a military origin that subsequently passed into the 
civilian realm. 
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the Netherby Arabians that Never Were 


Miriam A Bibby! 


Introduction: The Legend 


“But remember, Horsemanship comes first. If you want to keep your place 
in the Cavalcade, you must talk about the Horse; not in a simple footslogging 
way - that would never do — but using such a wealth of exquinoxious 
terminology that your conversation becomes one long horseword puzzle. 
For there is nothing finer in literature than the old Arab slogan — 


‘He who Knows 

And lets you Know he Knows, 
Is a Horseman, 

D*ammit.”” 


Researchers into early horse racing will, sooner or later, come across 
a persistent legend relating to racing in Britain and the Emperor 
Septimius Severus (ruled 193 — 211 CE, in Britain from 208 - 211). The 
same tale is frequently ascribed to Severus Alexander, the last of the 
Severan line (208 — 235 CE, reigned 222 — 235 CE). Occasionally the two 
are conflated in hybrid names such as Septimus Alexander or Septimius 
(or Septimus) Severus Alexander. The reliable feature is that, in one form 
or another, a Roman emperor with one of these name variants is credited 
with introducing horse racing, frequently described as Arab horse racing, 
at a venue in or near York (and often specifically Netherby), at a fairly 
consistently dated 210 CE.’ This date is indeed within the date range 


1 School of Interdisciplinary Studies, University of Glasgow. 

2 W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman, Horse Nonsense (London: Methuen & Co Ltd, 1977), 7. 
(First edition 1930). 

3 Dennis Craig, Horse Racing: the breeding of thoroughbreds and a short history of the English turf 
(London: J.A. Allen, 1982), 158: “The earliest horse race in England of which a record 
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when the real emperor Septimius Severus was campaigning in Britain, 
and, notably Caledonia (208 — 211 CE), prior to his death at York in 211 
CE. He was accompanied on his visit by his family, including his Syrian 
wife Julia Domna, whom Salway describes as “formidable and learned,”* 
and their sons Geta and Caracalla. It is notable that the major Roman 
chroniclers of the Severan reign, Cassius Dio and Herodian, make no 
reference to this story of racing at York. Cassius Dio does, however, 
suggest that Septimius Severus brought his sons to Britain to get them 
away from the dissolute lives they were living in Rome, where the alluring 
spectacles he was trying to distract them from obviously included chariot 
racing.» 

The tale of the horse-racing emperor is so deeply embedded in the 
history and historiography of racing in Britain that it appears on the York 
racecourse website: “Horses raced at York during the days of the 
Emperor Severus in Roman times. However, many of the 360,000 
racegoers who will visit the reigning “Northern Racecourse of the Year’ 
this season are unlikely to realise they are taking part in a spectacle that 
first took place over 2,000 years ago.”° However, quite apart from 
spotting that Emperor Septimius Severus did not live over 2,000 years 
ago, the numerous discrepancies between the various accounts provided 
the impetus to trace the origins and examine the credibility of this tale, 
since it has become an important component of the discourse of those 
who wish to prove the antiquity of the Arab horse both in Britain and 


still exists took place at Netherby in Yorkshore [sic] about AD 210 between Arabian 
steeds brought to this country by the Emperor Septimus Severus Alexander, who made 
special arrangements for the shelter and training of these delicate horses”; Elwyn Hartley- 
Edwards, A Standard Guide to Horse and Pony Breeds (London: Macmillan, 1980), 59: “...the 
Romans are believed to have organized races in Yorkshire during the third century AD”; 
David Myers, History of Horseracing (Stroud: Green Umbrella Publishing, 2006) 6: “In 
Great Britain, the earliest recorded horse race took place at Netherby, near York, around 
210 AD, when it was reported that the Roman Emperor Septimus Alexander was closely 
involved with the event.” 

4 Peter Salway, The Oxford Ilustrated History of Roman Britain (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 167. 

> For details of the relevant passages in Cassius Dio’s history (Book LXXVII, 11 — 17) 
see _ https://penelope.uchicago.edu/Thayer/E/Roman/Texts/Cassius_Dio/77*.html 
and for Herodian, who says very little about Severus’s time in Britain, see chapter 19 in 
his life of Septimius Severus available at: http://penelope.uchicago.edu/Thayer/E/ 
Roman/Texts/Historia_Augusta/Septimius_Severus*.html. 

6 https://www.yorkracecourse.co.uk/history.html. 
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elsewhere. The presumed antiquity of the breed, about which expansive 
comments have been made historically, is increasingly coming under 
scrutiny from researchers.” 


Fig. 1. Emperor Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, and their sons. 
Altes Museum — Berlin. By © José Luiz Bernardes Ribeiro, Public Domain, 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=62550709. 


Hore and Horse-racing in Roman Britain 


The starting point for the research in this chapter was provided by a 
version of the tale in Thoroughbred Breeding Stock, published in 1938 by 
Judith Blunt-Lytton, Lady Wentworth. Citing the emperor in question 
as “Septimus [sic] Severus (AD 210),’? the author averred in a footnote 
that “Hore and other historians have confused Netherby, which is in 
Cumberland, with Wetherby, which is in Yorkshire.”!° There are in fact 


7 See for instance, Lonneke Delpeut and Hylke Hettema, “Ancient Arabian horses? 
Revisiting ancient equine imagery,” in Current Research in Egyptology 2019, ed. Marta Arranz 
Cárcamo, Raúl Sanchez Casado, Albert Planelles Orozco, Sergio Alarcón Robledo, 
Jónatan Ortiz Garcia, Patricia Mora Riudavets (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2021), 168-182; 
also Miriam Bibby, “Alexander’s Arabian: Noble Steed or Fantastic Beast?” in The 
Materiality of the Horse, ed. Miriam A. Bibby and Brian G. Scott (Budapest: Trivent 
Publishing, 2020), 175-202. 

8 Lady Wentworth, Thoroughbred Racing Stock and its Ancestors: the Authentic Origin of Pure 
Blood (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1938). 

° Wentworth, Thoroughbred Racing Stock, 177. 

10 Tbidem. 
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two places named Netherby; the Cumberland (now known as Cumbria) 
Netherby lies to the north of the western end of Hadrian’s Wall. The 
Yorkshire Netherby lies to the south and west of York (see map for 
locations referenced in this paper). However, there was only one likely 
historian: the well-known J.P. (John Philip) Hore, the author of a three- 
volume history of racing entitled The History of Newmarket and the Annals 
of the Turf: With Memoirs and Biographical Notices of the Habitues of Newmarket, 
and the Notable Turfites from the Earliest Times to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century." 

A version of the story can be found in the first volume of Hore’s 
trilogy, along with a reference to “enclosed training grounds” 
constructed for “delicate Arabs” that were used for racing, and an 
asterisked footnote regarding these enclosed grounds which read: 
Basilicam equestran exercitatoriam. Vide Bruce’s “Roman Wall.”'2 

This was clearly a reference to the (even better-known) historian the 
Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, whose classic work 
The Roman Wall: a Description of the Mural Barner of the North of England? 
reached its third edition by 1867. This remained a standard text for 
Roman studies into the twentieth century, and Bruce’s rigorous work is 
still respected today. That edition, the one to which the author of this 
paper had access, includes one use of the term which Hore expressed as 
Basilicam equestran exercitatoriam, the building he suggested was constructed 
to house and/or exercise the delicate Arabs; it is in fact indexed in Bruce 
as “Basilica equestris exercitatoria, Netherby, [page] 356.” It is the on/y use of 
the term in Bruce, and, as is clear from the image on page 356 of his 
work, relates to an inscription at Netherby in Cumbria (not Netherby in 
Yorkshire). It is therefore the only possible use of the term in Bruce to 
which Hore could have been referring, particularly as Hore also makes 
reference to a place named Netherby, although he, as we shall see, 


11 J. P. Hore, The History of Newmarket and the Annals of the Turf: With Memoirs and Biographical 
Notices of the Habitués of Newmarket, and the Notable Turfites from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Seventeenth Century, Volume I: From the Earliest Times, to the Death of James I (London: 
A.H. Baily and Co, 1886). 

12 Hore, History of Newmarket Volume I, 21. The question may justifiably be asked: what 
has racing in Yorkshire to do with the Roman Wall? The answer, it transpires, is nothing. 
13 J. Collingwood Bruce, The Roman Wall: a Description of the Mural Barrier of the North of 
England (London: Longman’s, Green, Reader & Dyer, and Newcastle: Andrew Reid, 
1867). 
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identified it as the Yorkshire Netherby. Bruce was the starting point for 
Hore, and so it makes sense to first examine what Bruce had to say. 


The Netherby Inscription 


The details of the Netherby Inscription 


On page 355 in The Roman Wall, under the heading “Stations north of 
the western extremity of the Wall,” Bruce first of all lists the frontier fort 
of Netherby. His description of this site includes a reference to an 
inscription found there relating to the Spanish unit presumably based at 
Netherby, the thousand-strong first Aelian Hispanorum (COH. I. AEL. 
HISPANORUM (x) EQ: see Figure 2 for an image of the inscription).'* 

As well as in Bruce’s work, versions of the text can be found on the 
Roman Inscriptions of Britain website (RIB) and in Roman Cavalry by 
Dixon and Southern. The dedication inscription reads: 


IMP CAES M(ARCO) AURELIO SEVERO 
ALEXANDRO PIO FEL AUG, PONT. MAXIMO TRB 
COS PP COH I AEL HISPANORUM | EQ. DEVOTA 
NUMINI MAIESTESTIQUE EIUS BASELICAM [for 
BASILICAM, as noted by Dixon and Southern’) 
EQUESTREM EXERCITATORIAM IAMPRIDEM A 
SOLO COEPTAM AEDIFICAVIT 
CONSUMMAVITQUE SUB CURA MARCO) 
VALERIANO LEG. AUG. PR. PR. INSTANTE 
M[ARCO] AURELIO SALVIO TRIB. COH. IMP. 
D[OMINO] N[OSTRO] SEVERO ALEXANDRO PIO 
PEL[ICE] AUG[USTO] CO[N]S[ULE]'¢ 


[To the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, Pius 
Felix Augustus [pious, happy, august], pontifex maximus, 


14 Bruce, Roman Wall, 356. Bruce uses the form (X) in place of the actual symbol for 1000 
on the inscription, which is familiar to us as the symbol for infinity, that is a figure 8 lying 
on its side. 

15 Karen R. Dixon and Pat Southern, The Roman Cavalry (London: Routledge, 1997), 221. 
16 Ibidem; see also Bruce, Roman Wall, 356; also the online resource Roman Inscriptions 
of Britain, RIB reference 978 https://romaninscriptionsofbritain.org/text/978 for an up 
to date transliteration. Translations differ slightly but the identification of people and the 
intent of the inscription is clear. 
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holding tribunician power, consul, father of his country: the 
First Aelian Cohort of Spaniards, one thousand strong, 
provisioned with horses,'’ and devoted to his Divinity and 
Majesty, constructed a covered arena for exercising horses, 
begun long ago on the ground, and completed under the 
guidance of Marius Valerianus, emperor’s propraetorian 
legate, and under the direction of Marcus Aurelius Salvius, 
tribune of the cohort, in the consulship of our Lord the 
Emperor Severus Alexander, Pius Felix Augustus.]!® 


Pee hai ti i bait FR SS ER Yale A 

EVE ROALEXANDROPI IOEELAG 
M PON TX X1 MIO [RBPC 01 CO GORTAE LPI i 
| | ren, 4) MODE Qi JEN Vi VÖTA N YMN iy) | 
' SINIOVEEIVSBASELICAM RR! 
OVE ENAC ECDC IT Mi 
| FOVE STREN EN EXE RCI TATORININ 
Yi TAM PRID ASO OC OF P-TAM::F 

IR 


| 
pAEDILEION MTCC NP OR 
SVB GVI AIRA VALER IAN IEG 
| HLAVG PRPR INSTANTE MAVRELO 
SALVO TRIB:CE SH; IMPDNE 
ll DEM, ROALEXAN DROPIOFE L 
| | AV, es | 


Fig. 2. The Netherby inscription. Source: Bruce, Roman Wall, 356. 


17 L.e., “EQ”, which is all we know about their horses. 
18 Trs. Miriam A. Bibby with inspiration from Bruce’s example and that of 
https:/ /perlineamvalli.wordpress.com/2020/11/20/tib-inscriptions-netherby/. 
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Fig. 3. Severus Alexander, Capitoline Museum. 
Source: Wikimedia Commons. 


Bruce’s Comments on the Inscription 
All that Bruce says about the inscription and the unit at Netherby is: 


The Romans who planted themselves here must have had 
stout hearts. Often, however, would the Spaniards, who for 
some time garrisoned the fort, long for the sunny skies and 
the advanced civilization which they had left behind them, 
probably for ever.! 


The inscriptions found here are very numerous and very 
important. Camden records a stone containing a dedication 
by the second legion to Hadrian. This inscription, which is 
now lost, is sufficient to assure us that the fort was in 
existence about the year 120. The large slab which is figured 
opposite [Le., the dedication of the Basilica equestris 
exercitatoria| affords evidence that the buildings of the station 
were effectually maintained a century afterwards. The 
inscription is of the date AD 222. The consuls for that year 
were Elagabalus, for the fourth time, and Alexander. As 
Alexander alone is mentioned upon the slab, it is probable 
that the dedication did not take place until after the 


19 A fairly typical — or even stereotypical — view of life on the Wall among historians in 
Bruce’s day. 
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assassination of Elegabalus, an event which took place early 
in the year. The first cohort of Spaniards were in Britain in 
the time of Trajan. One memorial of themselves which they 
have left, at Maryport, is of the time of Hadrian.” 


It is clear that the inscription relates to the erection of what we would 
term a covered, or indoor, riding school or arena (basilica equestris 
exercitatoria or “a basilica for exercising horses” as he describes it?!) built 
by and for the unit. Indeed, Bruce also includes a second reference to it 
as “Riding school at Netherby” in the index on page 464, so there is no 
doubt about what it was. It was dedicated by the cohort, under the 
direction of Marius Valerianus, Imperial Legate, and Mar[co] Aurelius 
Salvius, Tribune, to Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, 
“pious, happy, august”; in other words, to Severus Alexander (222 — 235 
CE). Neither Emperor Septimius Severus nor Severus Alexander had any 
direct interest in its construction. It was merely dedicated to the reigning 
emperor Severus Alexander, as would have been the case with many 
constructions; and it was certainly not constructed for “delicate Arab” 
racehorses. 


Hore’s version of Events 


Now follows a detailed examination of the story as presented by Hore in 
the first volume of his trilogy, published in 1886. Therein we find: 


It does not come within the scope of this work to minutely 
trace the nature and variety of all the foreign strains of the 
equine race introduced and subsequently cultivated in the 
British Islands for racing and other purposes. It must here 
suffice to mention that all the horses which have been 
successful on the Turf, have been, from the earliest times, of 
Eastern descent. 


Thus, in the earliest mention of horse-races in England, in 
the reign of the Emperor Severus Alexander (A.D. 210), at 
Netherby in Yorkshire, the horses were delicate Arabs of 
famous speed and stamina, but so unsuitable for this climate 


20 Bruce, Roman Wall, 357. 
21 Ibidem, 356. 
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that their owners were obliged to construct an enclosed 
training ground* [Here appears the asterisked footnote: 
Basilicam equestran exercitatoriam. Vide Bruce’s “Roman Wall.”] 
The other stations identified with the Turf during the Roman 
occupation were Rushborough, Carleon, Silchester, and 
Dorchester. The superiority of the English Thoroughbred is 
attributable, if not directly traceable, to the Eastern blood 
introduced and maintained by the Romans at the period 
above mentioned.” 


Hore provides no references for any of these assertions other than 
the very vague reference to Bruce for the Basilica, which did not even 
include a page number. 

Hore is not a reliable source, since he also attributes a very well- 
known story from Bede, about the young cleric Heribald who fell from 
his horse while racing (against the wishes of his superior, Bishop John, 
consecrated Bishop of Hexham in 687, and later canonised as St John of 
Beverley),” as “probably [occurring] at Newmarket, within the dominion 
of East Anglia, in the reign of Edmund King and Martyr; but in those 
days Newmarket Heath was unknown and unnamed, nor indeed had 
Cambridgeshire any geographical identification.”*+ Hore names neither 
of the principals of Bede’s story, Heribald or Bishop John, though he 
does attribute the story to Bede. This is impossible, of course. Bede lived 
ca. 673 — 735 CE, and was a chronicler, not a fortune-teller, so he is 
unlikely to be relating events in the reign of Edmund the Martyr, King 
of East Anglia, who lived two centuries later (841 — 870 CE). It would 
appear that Hore deliberately excised the Bishop of Hexham’s critical 
role in the Heribald story, in order to relocate it to Newmarket in East 
Anglia to support his argument that Newmarket was a location for horse 
racing in early times. Bede’s intention in writing about the event was to 
show the consequences of ignoring the advice of one’s superiors; in this 
instance Heribald raced against Bishop John’s warning, fell, and was 


22 Hore, Newmarket Volume I, 21. 

23 Bede, History of English Church and People, ed. R. E. Latham, trans. Leo Sherley-Price 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1968), 277; for Latin and English versions of the story, 
see Bede, The Ecclesiastical History of the English People in Latin + English (SPQR Study 
Guides Book 20). Paul Hudson. Kindle Edition, 32712. 

24 Hore, Newmarket Volume I, 22. 
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injured. The action is, unsurprisingly given the protagonists, most likely 
taking place in north east England in the Bishopric of Hexham. While it 
is a stirring and compelling account of young men taking an opportunity 
to try their horses, it is ultimately a story of youthful rashness and 
redemption, not evidence for early organised racing at Newmarket or 
anywhere else. 


A tale of two “Netherbies” 


Fig. 4. Map showing the two Netherby locations 


The differences between Bruce and Hore are therefore clear. Only in 
Hore are there references to racing Arab horses and the displacement of 
Netherby to Yorkshire. There is no mention of the Spanish unit 
described by Bruce, which had been in Britain for years and which would 
by this time most likely have been provisioned with local remounts, 
although this is a process about which we know very little. Hore makes 
no reference to an inscription, yet correctly cites the emperor associated 
with it as Severus Alexander; but in 210 CE, the date given by Hore for 
the erection of the “enclosed training ground,” Severus Alexander was 
two years old, and hardly likely to be importing and racing Arabian horses 
in a country which he never visited. Like his Bede story, Hore’s tale is a 
jumble of unconnected and frequently impossible assertions. 

The Netherby in Yorkshire is part of the parish of Kearby, which is 
referenced in the Domesday Book (and Kearby may derive its name from 
a Danish source, as there was widespread Danish settlement in this 
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area). The Yorkshire Netherby is sixteen miles to the west of York and 
four miles to the west of Wetherby, which is of course a well-known 
place in the history of horse racing. This Netherby is a tiny place, with 
no significant history, Roman or otherwise. Now part of Kearby Parish, 
it had no individual entry in the Domesday Book. There is no epigraphic 
or archaeological evidence for horse racing in Roman times here. 

In any case, why would the powerful emperor Septimius Severus ever 
have chosen an obscure rural location, without access from any existing 
Roman road, for his presumed training establishment, rather than place 
it in the vicinity of his northern capital of York itself? The straight answer 
is that he did not, because this story is a concoction of Hore, since the 
tale is not to be found in any earlier books on the history of racing by 
well-known writers, such as Whyte’s History of the British Turf from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Day,?6 or Rice’s The British Turf, from the Earliest 
Time to the Present Day,” both of whom Hore mentions (and jibes jokingly 
at) in his own preface. Indeed, we might take a clue about what to expect 
in his own work (or not) from the following, which is somewhat 
reminiscent of Lawrence Sterne, or perhaps even Mark Twain or J.K. 
Jerome at their pseudo-academic best: 


It [his own book] is a (very) plain unvarnished tale,” told by 
a sportsman, for sportsmen, who has endeavoured 
throughout the work to faithfully depict scenes of bygone 
days in Newmarket by reproducing as closely as possible the 
characteristics and incidents of those times as they were then 
portrayed. 


The same course, but in a more marked degree, has been 
observed in compiling the Annals of the Turf. “Veracity is 
their only ornament’”—to quote the words of a celebrated 
writer; “but it is an ornament beyond all others in historical 


5 https://www.wikiwand.com/en/Kearby_with_Netherby. 

26 James Christie Whyte, History of the British Turf, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day, 
Volume I (London: Henry Colburn, 1840). 

27 James Rice, The British Turf, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1879). 

28 Any discerning reader of his work will know that gallons of varnish were used in its 
creation. 
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anecdotes.”? The Annals are often crude, and sometimes 
may be found unpalatable — replete with bad spelling, 
shocking grammar, and wretched diction. If we want elegant 
orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody, and all the 
flowers of rhetoric, these will be found abounding in the 
“Histories of the British Turf from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day,” by James Christie Whyte (2 vols., London, 
1840), and by James Rice (2 vols., London, 1879); but, 
unfortunately, the rhetoric seems to have crowded out the 
historical information given in our Annals from the earliest 
times to the end of the sixteenth century; the seventeenth 
century is but little better off; the eighteenth century is no 
more than a poor and imperfect summary of the Racing 
Calendars; and from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the present day, the works of those brilliant writers 
abound in “historical ” inaccuracies of the most flagrant 
description.*° 


And what of Cumbrian Netherby itself, situated in the Debateable 
lands to the north of the western end of Hadrian’s Wall? We shall 
return to Hore and his work shortly, but first it is useful to examine 
exactly how the unit at Netherby functioned, and why it needed a 
covered training area for cavalry. 


Netherby and the Cohors Aelia Hispanorum Milliaria EQ 


The “cohortes equitatae”: a valuable military asset 


Sometimes tentatively identified as Roman Axelodunum from an entry 
in the Notitia Dignitatum,' Netherby was, in the days of the emperor 
Septimius Severus, a strategically situated Roman fort with a possible 
connection to the River Esk. It was home to the powerful Anglo-Scottish 
border family the Grahams from late medieval times onward, and today 


2 I have been unable to find any source for this quote, and “historical anecdote” is 
revealing. 

30 Hore, Newmarket Volume I, viii. 

31 Breeze, David, and Brian Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1978), 275, 251, although these authors suggest it was simply called Castra Exploratorum 
and included scouts among its permanent staff. 
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is the site of an extensive Grade II listed manor house, Netherby Hall. 
However, the Severan connection to Netherby in Cumbria must be 
qualified; Salway states that we can “probably construe the refurbishment 
of the old outpost forts in the west at Netherby and Bewcastle as part of 
a gradual renewal of the system as occasion and convenience dictated.” 33 
This would never have made Netherby in Cumbria a likely location for 
organised spectacles of any kind, especially given the brief period of time 
Septimius Severus was in Britain, Netherby’s relatively remote location 
as an outpost fort north of the Wall, its need for refurbishment and the 
heavy responsibilities of Severus’s British campaigns; and, as we have 
seen, there is no evidence for racing at all, nor delicate Arab horses. 

What was the nature of the basilica here, who would have used it, and 
why? Outpost forts such as Netherby were: 


the bases of perhaps the most versatile auxiliary units of the 
Roman army, the thousand strong mixed infantry and 
cavalry units, the cohortes milliariae equitatae. Only five such 
units are attested in Britain and in the third century four were 
north of the Wall in these forts.’* 


The basilica equestris exercitatoria: a utilitarian construction 


The information we have about the first Cohors Aelia Hispanorum Milharia 
EO simply tells us that they had horses. They were not a full cavalry unit 
(ala), but a cohors equitata, a standard mixed formation. Dixon and 
Southern provide much useful information on the cohortes eguitatae,5 and 
Davies provides insights into discourse and issues relating to their 
structure and function.3° The earliest units of this type were of Julio- 
Claudian foundation, though they continued to be created in the 
Hadrianic period, and they may have drawn inspiration from German 
mixed units. The ratio between mounted soldiers and infantry was in the 
order of 25 per cent to 75 per cent, with precise numbers of 240 horse 


32 https://netherbyhall.co.uk/. 

33 Salway, Roman Britain, 175. 

34 Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 137. 

35 Dixon and Southern, The Roman Cavalry, 25-27. 

36 R. W. Davies, “Cohortes equitatae,” in Zeitschrift für Alte Geschichte, 4th Qtr., 1971, Bd. 
20, H. 5/6, 751-763, https://www.jstor.org/stable/4435236. 
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to 760 infantry cited for the miliaria.’ (Similar units of 500 — guingenaria 
- with similar percentages of horse to infantry also existed.) 

The full title of the unit at Netherby was the Cohors I Aelia Hispanorum 
milliaria equitata>* The evidence from Netherby, along with text from 
Vegetius? and examples from elsewhere, has produced a clear picture of 
how covered exercise areas for these units were constructed. They were 
mostly simple foundations, probably with open sides and thatched roofs 
or more substantial covering if resources allowed,“ and several are 
believed to have been identified in the archaeological record.*! Far from 
being buildings constructed for delicate racehorses, they were practical 
training arenas for mounted soldiers, probably using local remounts,” 
and possibly exercise areas for the men themselves in some cases. They 
were utilitarian buildings for utilitarian troops, in the case of Netherby a 
large unit located in a forward position to the north of Hadrian’s Wall. 

Further, anyone with direct experience of the dreich* weather in this 
area will appreciate the value of a covered arena for riding. They may 
even envy the men their amenity. A note of caution must be stated in 


37 Tbidem. 

38 Ibidem, 221. 

3 Vegetius, Epitoma Rei Militaris, 2:23. 

40 Ann Hyland, Equus: The Horse in the Roman World. (London: Batsford Books, 1990), 
119-120; Dixon and Southern, Roman Cavalry, 122, 221. 

41 Davies, “Training Grounds,” 75-76; Hyland, Equus, 120. 

42 As Dixon and Southern point out, “Very little is known about how the Romans 
obtained remounts for their troops, either within the provinces, or during wars” (Dixon 
and Southern, Roman Cavalry, 156). While there is documentation for this period (208- 
246 CE) relating to the acquisition of horses in Syria, specifically Palmyra, at the opposite 
end of the empire, for use in that region (Davies, R. W. “The Supply of Animals to the 
Roman Army and the Remount System,” in Latomus, Avril-Juin 1969, T. 28, Fasc. 2, pp. 
429-459), there is no evidence whatsoever for their importation into Britain, or 
comparable evidence indeed for how horses were supplied as remounts in Britain. In 
Palmyra, according to Davies, it was a highly documented process, the horses were 
individually named and described, approved by the governor and allocated to individual 
cavalrymen. This does not suggest the ready availability of large numbers of horses, for 
local use or export. At least two theses within the past twenty years have been devoted 
to the topic of breeding and distribution of equids in the Roman world (Cluny Jane 
Johnstone, A Biometrie Study of Equids in the Roman World and Richard Chuang, The 
Acquisition of Domestic Equids in Roman Britain — the identification of domestic equids and case study 
with isotopic analyses) and I will engage with these elsewhere. 

# Dixon and Southern, Roman Cavalry, 223. 

44 Dreich: rainy, cold, miserable weather, frequently prolonged and often with low 
visibility, from the Scots word for tedious or dreary. 
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that knowledge of the inscription does not make clear to us the precise 
location of the basilica relative to the main fort itself.* 


Hore’s Legacy 


The tale is taken up 


Neither of the best-known historians of the city of York who predated 
Hore, Francis Drake* and William Hargrove,* include this story in their 
work. The well-known Yorkshire historian of the Turf, Jack Fairfax- 
Blakeborough brushes up against the tale very closely, but does not make 
the final connection, quoting Hargrove* to prove that the Campus 
Martius in York was the place where Roman youths diverted themselves 
with “horse racing and chariot racing.” Fairfax-Blakeborough also 
asserts that Francis Drake “agreed in dating racing at York back to the 
Roman occupation.” This is not in fact true — while both Hargrove and 
Drake reference Septimius Severus, Romans and much later horse racing, 
there is no suggestion in either of their works that racing was carried out 
formally in that city under Septimius Severus, or any other Roman 
official. It is Drake, not Hargrove, who references the Campus Martius, 
Anglicised as the “Field of Mars,” on which undoubtedly military 
equestrian activities took place, but only in reference to funerary events; 
and so its appearance in Fairfax-Blakeborough’s work is something of a 
red herring.>! Without referring directly to Hore, but it would appear with 
his work in mind, Fairfax-Blakeborough concludes that “Apopros the 
claim that the Romans founded horse racing in the York area, they 


45 An interesting history for the unit is postulated in Paul A. Holder, “Auxiliary Units 
Entitled Aelia,” in Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 1998, Bd. 122 (1998), 253-262, 
https://www.jstor.org/stable/20190277. 

46 Francis Drake, Eboracum, Or, The History and Antiquities of the City of York, from Its Original 
to the Present Times. Together with the History of the Cathedral Church, and the Lives of the 
Archbishops of that See. Collected from Authentick Manuscripts, Publick Records, Ancient Chronicles, 
and Modern Historians (London: William Bowyer, 1736). 

47 William Hargrove, History and Description of the Ancient City of York Volume I (Castlegate, 
York: William Alexander, 1818). 

48 Although I have not been able to find the precise quote that Fairfax-Blakeborough 
uses in either volume of Hargrove. 

49 Jack Fairfax-Blakeborough, Northern Turf History Volume III (London: J.A. Allen, 1950), 14. 
50 Tbidem. 

51 Francis Drake, Eboracum, 44. 
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doubtless had contests to test the speed of their Arabs and Barbs, but it 
seems certain these would be more after the manner of gymkhana or 
circus performances than actual Turf events as we know them today.’ 
The remaining comments of Fairfax-Blakeborough are of the 
unsubstantiated “may have had” variety. 

All research for this paper therefore indicates that there is no 
reference to the tale prior to Hore. However, undoubtedly influenced by 
Hore, since he acknowledges his debt to him, Theodore Cook offered 
the following in the first volume of A History of the English Turf published 
in 1902: 


As a Southern-born, I regret to have to acknowledge that, in 
spite of the coins of the Iceni, the first traces of a racing- 
stable are undoubtedly to be found in Yorkshire, where the 
Emperor Severus Alexander is proved to have made special 
arrangements at Netherby for the shelter and training of his 
delicate Arabs in a cold and unaccustomed climate. Later on, 
similar practices may be traced at Rushborough, Dorchester, 
Silchester, and Caerleon; and the presence of imported stock 
undoubtedly had a considerable influence upon domestic 
product; I have reproduced two contemporary carvings of 
the breed of horse most probably brought into this country 
by the Romans, and the Eastern type is as clearly observable 
in them as in the sculpture of the Parthenon.™ 


Cook also gave his readership the same impossible tale regarding 
Bede and Edmund the Martyr as told in Hore’s work. 

Notably, a version of the Septimius Severus tale appeared shortly after 
Cook’s inclusion in his work, this time in Boucaut’s 1905 publication, The 
Arab, the Horse of the Future, but this was, according to the author, taken 
directly from the Horse Breeder’s Handbook: 


In an article in the “Horse-breeder’s Handbook for 1889 - 
1890,” the writer, Mr. Osborne, refers to the attempts made 
to acclimatize Eastern blood so far back as the Roman 
occupation, and shows constant importation of Eastern 


52 Ibidem. No evidence is provided to support this conclusion. 
53 Theodore Andrea Cook, A History of the English Turf Volume I (London: H. Virtue and 
Company Limited, 1902), 12. 
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blood from then down to the present time. He says that 
Severus is recorded to have held races with real Arabs at 
Wetherby in Yorkshire before the middle of the second 
century, and that there is little doubt that similar contests 
took place at even earlier dates. Severus was a Roman 
Emperor, and it is notable that he was born in Africa, and in 
his conquests traversed nearly the whole of the countries of 
the Eastern horse before he came to England. Possibly these 
races of Severus in Yorkshire account for the 
Yorkshireman’s love of a horse and skill in horseflesh, and 
for his cleverness in racing.’* 


The influence of Hore and Cook I suggest is still clear, and a similar 
entry appeared in several editions of the Breeders Handbook. Readers of 
Hore will find numerous inconsistencies and inaccuracies, and a great 
deal of conjecture, of which more later. However, the strength of his 
apparent belief in the long-standing contribution of “Eastern” horses, 
specifically Arabians, will have resonated with Lady Wentworth, who 
adhered to the same belief, and to whom we now return. It will also be 
clear that her account is consistent with that of Hore — up to a point — as 
will be shown. 


Lady Wentworth, “the greatest publicist of the Arab” 
The tale as told by Lady Wentworth is as follows: 


In the reign of Septimus [sic] Severus (AD 210), at Netherby 
in Cumberland [Here appears the numbered footnote 
previously referenced in this paper, “Hore and other 
historians have confused Netherby, which is in Cumberland, 
with Wetherby, which is in Yorkshire”], among the horses 
were Arabs of famous speed and stamina. Their owners 
provided enclosed training grounds in order to train them 
for their engagements. This was the case also at other 
establishments where Arabs were kept: Rushborough, 
Dorchester, Carleon and Silchester, where a circus was built 
in the fourth century A.D. 


54 James Penn Boucaut, The Arab the Horse of the Future (London: Gay and Bird, 1905), 81. 
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Severus Alexander, “pious, happy and august,” erected one 
of these basilicas for exercising horses about AD 136-138. 
He married a Syrian wife, from whom, no doubt, he got his 
liking for Arab horses.>° 


The inconsistencies in Lady Wentworth’s account should now be 
immediately clear. First of all, there is no Emperor Septimus Severus, the 
emperor to which she first refers; he was the Emperor Septimius Severus. 
Secondly, Severus Alexander was emperor from 222 — 235 CE,» so the 
dates supplied by Lady Wentworth for the proposed erection of the 
“basilica,” if attributable to him (136 — 138 AD), are impossible. Thirdly, 
the emperor with the Syrian wife (Julia Domna) was Septimius Severus, 
not Severus Alexander, who had no known Syrian wife. Fourthly, Lady 
Wentworth references Netherby in Cumberland (Cumbria), but does not 
explicitly state this is where Severus Alexander raised his basilica. She 
does not in fact confirm the location of the basilica that Severus 
Alexander allegedly erected. 

Presumably taking inspiration from the spouse of Septimius Severus 
himself, Lady Wentworth gives Severus Alexander an unnamed Syrian 
wife to give plausibility to the idea that he would have access to 
“Arabian” horses. In fact, Severus Alexander was married three times; 
his first wife was Gnaea Seia Herennia Sallustia Barbia Orbiana, whose 
names reveal her connections to some of Rome’s most powerful families; 
his second wife was Sulpicia Memmia, again of patrician descent; and 
nothing is known about his third wife. 

The list of sites where, in Lady Wentworth’s version, “Arabs were 
kept” corresponds to that of Hore’s “stations identified with the Turf 
during the Roman occupation” and is an embellishment upon it. Did 
Lady Wentworth really deduce for herself that it was Netherby in 
Cumberland (now Cumbria) and not Netherby in Yorkshire, or did she 
have access to Bruce’s description of the Netherby inscription, perhaps 
following the crumb trail from Hore, as illustrated in this paper? If the 
latter, it is interesting that she stuck to some of the false details provided 
by Hore of racing being established at Netherby in Yorkshire, including 
the imagined speedy Arab horses, the covered exercise atea specifically 
constructed for such delicate creatures and so on. She simply moves the 


> Wentworth, Thoroughbred Racing Stock, 177-178. 
56 Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 240. 
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action from Netherby in Yorkshire to Netherby in Cumbria, the place 
where the embellished tale began in the first place. 

Hore clearly had access to the inscription and knew precisely what 
was in it, since he names Bruce in his work. However, he still concocted 
a story of his own around it, including displacing it to Netherby in 
Yorkshire, apparently to better fit with the imperial seat of power in the 
north. His description did not fit the facts as presented by Bruce, or the 
details of the inscription itself. Bluntly, he made it up. Did Lady 
Wentworth simply take his word for it, and deduce that the grit of truth 
in the story located it in Netherby, Cumberland (Cumbria) or did she 
read Bruce but decide to keep the embellished Hore details? How did 
she know about Netherby in Cumberland at all if she did not “vide 
Bruce”? As “the greatest publicist of the Arab, Lady Wentworth was 
occasionally guilty of allowing her enthusiasm to get the better of her 
judgement.””>’ I suggest that she had read Bruce, was happy to continue 
Hore’s deception, and even to develop it further; she applied the phrase 
from the inscription, “pious, happy and august” correctly to Severus 
Alexander.5® This phrase, admittedly a standard one for inscriptions, 
could only have come from Bruce, or another source, as it is nor cited by 
Hore. Given the publication date of Lady Wentworth’s work in the 
1930s, Bruce is the likely source is the likely source since his work was a 
standard for Roman studies at that time. 

Was Lady Wentworth informed by any sources other than Hore? It is 
possible that she had also come across the account by Boucaut,°? quoted 
eatlier, since Wetherby is the location for his tale; this, as noted, was 
directly sourced from the Horse Breeders’ Handbook, according to Boucaut. 
For completeness, I give the Handbook version, which is: 


Although no improvement can be directly traced through 
our thoroughbreds to the introduction of Arabian sires until 
the reign of James I., attempts were made to acclimatise 
Eastern blood so far back as the Roman occupation. Horse- 
racing in these islands is of the same antiquity, as the 


57 Hartley-Edwards, Standard Guide to Horse and Pony Breeds, 49. 

58 Wentworth, Thoroughbred Racing Stock, 178. 

59 Lady Wentworth and her parents, Wilfrid and Anne Blunt, knew Boucaut, and he 
visited them at their Crabbet Stud in Sussex. See Rosemary Archer and James Fleming, 
Lady Anne Blunt: Journals and Correspondence 1876 — 1917 (Cheltenham: Alexander Heriot 
& Co Ltd, 1986), 242. 
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conqueror Severus is recorded to have held races with real 
Arabs at Wetherby in Yorkshire; but there is little doubt that 
similar contests took place even at an earlier date. 


These two tellings, Boucaut and the Handbook are therefore essentially 
the same recounting, most likely inspired by Cook, if not Hore himself, 
with a nod to conjectural earlier racing events. They introduce Wetherby 
into the tale for the location of the racing establishment, and may 
therefore have been the sources that gave Lady Wentworth the idea to 
dismiss Wetherby as a location for the covered training basilica for the 
delicate Arabs. 


Implications for academic research 


Given that Hore explicitly mentions Bruce, and Lady Wentworth’s words 
suggest strongly that she knew Bruce’s work (but neither of them 
properly references any source relating to this story) I suggest that both 
were fully aware that their work did not represent the truth. 

Both Hore and Lady Wentworth have continued to be referenced as 
creditable historians of Turf history until very recently, and no-one has 
yet critiqued their work in depth to my knowledge, although even Lady 
Wentworth’s own biographers were aware of issues with it. As Elizabeth 
Archer writes of her: “she was apt to fabricate, touching up photos for 
example, and many feel she could not be trusted.’’6! 

J.P. Hore was the main source for information relating to the 
contentious Royal Mares in C.M. Prior’s important publication The Royal 
Studs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. In a nutshell, argument has 
raged over whether the Royal Mares were local animals, or imported 
mares introduced in the reign of Charles II, with Lady Wentworth a 
leading exponent of an “imported Arabian mares” theory. Prior, drawing 
on what he describes as Hore’s “marvel of research...which cannot fail 
to excite the admiration of everyone interested in the past history of our 


60 Joseph Osborne “Beacon,” The Horse Breeders’ Handbook 1898, Fifth edition (London: 
Edmund Seale, 1898), xv. 

61 Elizabeth Archer, “The Life and Times of Lady Wentworth,” Arab Horse News, 
October 2019, 87-92. 

62 C.M. Prior, The Royal Studs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London: Horse and 
Hound Publications, 1935), 101-118. 
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National Sport,”® argued that documentation used by Hore showed that 
any imported mares came in during the reign of Charles I, not Charles 
II. Since the documented mates are all either described by type/source 
such as “Morocco,” or “Spaniard,” or by the name of famous horse 
breeders, frequently from the north of England (“Fennick”), it is clear 
they were not Arabians, assuming the source of the information given by 
Prior is correct.°* Those named Frizell may be offspring of the Markham 
Arabian (the first named Arab in Britain, who does not appear in the 
records until the early seventeenth century!), but this is not certain. Prior 
does not rely solely on Hore for this information citing an independent 
but duplicate document to that used by Hore. 

Unfortunately, the legacy of the inaccurate accounts of Hore, Lady 
Wentworth and their followers lingers on, and the Severus account 
continues to be referenced as a plausible narrative even in important 
scholarly works, such as that of Professor Donna Landry, who writes, 
quoting Hore and citing him in an endnote: 


The earliest recorded horse races in England may have been 
those held by the Romans in the reign of the Emperor 
Severus Alexander (A.D. 210) at Netherby in Yorkshire, 
where the horses were reported to be “delicate Arabs of 
famous speed and stamina, but so unsuitable to this climate 
that their owners were obliged to construct an enclosed 
training ground in order to prepare them for their 
engagements.” What came to seem most intrinsically British 
ot English or Irish thus often had its origins considerably 
further east. 


Landry therefore takes Hore’s word for the races dating to the reign 
of Severus Alexander. As noted previously, the date given by Hore, and 


< 


63 Prior, Royal Studs, 102. He also notes that Hore mixes up his dates by “a slip of the 
pen” (Ibidem). The research of both Prior and Hore on this topic would bear further 
investigation and analysis. 

64 Full list of the animals can be found in Prior, Royal Studs, 56-61, and Hore, Newmarket 
Volume 2, 162-170. The documentation was produced by Cromwell’s commissioners 
working on the distribution of the King’s goods after his death. Prior used both Hore 
and a different version of the document. (Prior, Royal Studs, 61). 

65 Prior, Royal Studs, 61. 

66 Landry, Nobk Brutes: How Eastern Horses Transformed English Culture (Baltimore: John 
Hopkins University Press, 2009), 19. 
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therefore Landry (210 CE), would in fact place the story during the 
British campaign of Emperor Septimius Severus, and only two years after 
Severus Alexander was born; and he did not visit Britain. 

It is also interesting that Ann Hyland, a proponent of the antiquity of 
the Arab horse, and author of a key text on horses in the Roman world, 
discusses the cohortes equitatae and the possible methods of construction 
of a British basilica equestris exercitatoria® in various locations in her work 
in some detail, but does not mention the one relevant and key piece of 
epigraphy, that at Netherby, which has been known about since 1762, as 
indicated by Dixon and Southern. Netherby in Cumbria is not 
referenced in Hyland’s book Equus: the Horse in the Roman World, although 
she does refer to a parade ground “where cavalry performed 
exercises”? at Pudding Pie Hill near Maryport in Cumbria.” The Cohors 
I Aelia Hispanorum milliaria equitata had been based at Maryport during 
Hadrian’s reign,” but Hyland does not reference the unit at all. She does, 
however, list, in the same order as Davies, whom she cites as source, 
those basilicae used by regular cavalry a/ae (Inchtuthil, Chester, Newstead, 
Haltonchesters, Brecon) but not those basilicae or other training grounds 
used by cobortes equitatae (Netherby and Ilkley) which Davies does 
reference in the same paragraph.” Hyland’s main interest clearly lies with 
the cavalry alae and not the cohortes equitatae. However, the omission of 
the only piece of epigraphy relating to the basilicae in Britain is curious. 


Putting Hore in his Proper Place 


The tale: a stayer, not a sprinter 


This is not even the first time the story has been contested. In 1940, the 
veterinary surgeon Professor J. B. Robertson, who wrote as a racing 


67 Ann Hyland, Eguus: the Horse in the Roman World (London: Batsford Books, 1990), 71, 
76, 106, 160, 160, 165, 167. 

68 Hyland, Equus, 107, 119-120. 

© Dixon and Southern, Roman Cavalry, 221. 

70 Hyland, Equus, 119 

71 Tbidem. 

72 Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 251. 

73 Hyland, Equus, 119; R.W. Davies, “The Training Grounds of the Roman Cavalry” in 
The Archaeological Journal 125 (1968): 75-76. 
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journalist under the nom-de-plume “Mankato,” offered the following 
evaluation: 


Loose statements have been made that the Emperor Severus 
imported Arab horses into Britain, built covered training 
grounds for them at Netherby, four miles south-west of 
Wetherby, in the west Riding of Yorkshire, and raced them 
at York. Lucius Severus, after attempting, and failing in, the 
conquest of Arabia, arrived in Britain in the year 208, and 
died, worn out by incessant fatigue, in 211. During those 
three years he built the wall named after him in the north of 
Scotland, beyond the Wall of Antoninus,” and in his struggle 
against the Caledonians, lost, it is said, 50,000 men. Even if 
Severus had the leisure to engage in racing, he was too fully 
occupied to think about importing horses from the Far East. 
Further, at no time from the days of Severus has an Arab 
been able to defeat on a racecourse an equine product of the 
British Isles. 


That supremacy is an outstanding proof of the great and far- 
reaching part the British Galloway or running horse has 
played in contributing to the characters and quality of the 
Thoroughbred.” 


Like that other phantasm of the popular imagination, the Ghost 
Train, the imaginary Arabians race on in diverse locations, their story 
acquiring further embellishments as they go. Versions of the tale appear 


74 The Severan Wall has been identified at various times as either Hadrian’s Wall, the 
Antonine Wall, or some other construction. It is still the subject of debate today. 

75 J.B. Robertson (“Mankato”), “The Origin and History of the British Thoroughbred 
Horse,” in Flat Racing, ed. Henry George Charles Lascelles, Earl of Harewood and Percy 
Edward Ricketts (Volume 28 of The Lonsdale Library), (London: Seely Service & 
Company limited, 1940), 22. J. B. Robertson and Lady Wentworth were long standing 
adversaries in the debate over Thoroughbred origins. The Thoroughbred racehorse, 
unsurprisingly, has been developed using diverse genes from diverse types of horse (and 
pony-sized equines). DNA research has proved Robertson’s faith in the contribution of 
the Galloway (and Hobby); the speed came from the native mares, not the 8 per cent 
contribution from the Arabian horse: see www.nature.com/articles/ncomms1644 and I. 
Glazewska, “Speculations on the Origin of the Arabian Horse Breed,” Livestock Science 
129:1 (2010): 49-55. 
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on a number of websites related to racing, for example, 
Thoroughbredracing.com, which declares that “to make amusement for 
his troops at the garrison of what the Romans called Eboracum, Severus 
brought over a quantity of Arabian horses and arranged for the staging 
of races on the stretch of land outside the city walls, now called the 
Knavesmire.”” According to a book review in the newspaper The Press, 
of a booklet issued by the Malton Museum: “The Romans, meanwhile, 
revelled in chariot racing. Septimius Severus, the Emperor who died at 
York in 211 AD, is credited with introducing Arab stallions to Britain 
and is thought to have kept a stud at Netherby, near Harogate. [sic] ‘In 
York, a sculpture of running horses dated around 275 AD and excavated 
in 18th century Micklegate, might indicate a racecourse near Micklegate 
Bar’ says the book.””’ Also in The Press we find: “When Roman Emperor 
Septimius Severus arrived in the city in 208 AD to suppress the rebellion 
in the north of the country, his train apparently included Arabian 
racecoutses” [sic].78 

Meanwhile, according to York website parkrun.co.uk, “Roman 
Emperor Septimus Severus was feted with the racing of Arabian horses 
during his visit in the third century’ and, inevitably, on 
arabianracing.org: “It wasn’t until AD 208 when the Roman Emperor 
Lucius Septimius Severus led a campaign in Britain that the modern idea 
of horse racing began to develop. Severus eventually settled in Yorkshire, 
England and was believed to have laid out the first race track in 
England.’ All this despite the fact that, as noted, he was said by Dio 
Cassius to have brought his sons to Britain to remove them from the 
temptations of Rome. As a variation on the theme, The Ilustrated 
Encyclopedia of World Horse Racing nods towards Hore’s details but places 
them two centuries earlier: “In the wake of the Claudian invasion of 
Britain in AD 43 there is evidence of racing at Caerleon, Dorchester, 
Netherby, and Silchester,” following this up with “until the picture once 
again grows murky with the onset of the Dark Ages.”*! 


76 https://www.thoroughbredracing.com/articles/york-racecourse-profile-romans-hang 
ings-great-races. 

77 www.yorkpress.co.uk/news/17871975.short-history-maltons-love-affair-horses. 

78 www.yorkpress.co.uk/news/886985.photo-finish. 

79 www.parkrun.org.uk/york/news/2019/04/23/york-parkrun-330-by-nigel-harding. 

80 https://www.arabianracing.org/history. 

81 Richard Dawes (ed.), The Ulnstrated Encyclopedia of World Horse Racing (Londonn: Marshall 
Cavendish Ltd., 1987), 8. 
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Another version is used on the Guinness Book of Records website, 
an organisation whose records are supposedly well validated, where it is 
recorded that the imaginary imperial Arabians participated in the “earliest 
horse race recorded in England” at Netherby, Cumbria.*? Only time will 
tell whether the exposure of the facts in this paper will have any effect 
against the juggernaut of a myth which is clearly of importance to those 
who wish it to be true. 


J.P. Hore in his time: how contemporary reviewers responded 


It is also strange that in nearly 140 years no one has apparently bothered 
to take Hore’s advice to “vide Bruce,” which would have revealed all, 
despite Hore still being in use as a reference by modern equine history 
scholars, and appearing in their bibliographies.®? It is worth pointing out 
that the only places I have found the tale is in some histories of 
equestrianism and horse breeding, and on non-academic websites. It 
does not appear in any scholarly works on Roman Britain that I have 
read — so far. 

The description “borderline truth” is an apposite one for Hore’s work. 
Why did a self-described historian of the Turf like Hore include such 
obviously untrue anecdotes? It is not necessary to be a historian 
specialising in the Anglo-Saxon period to spot the ludicrousness of his 
retelling of the Bede story. The answer may be found in the introduction 
to his book on Newmarket and the history of the Turf, and in any 
random selection taken from the book itself, of which I provide the 
following examples. I defy anyone to read this passage relating to bad 
weather at Newmarket cancelling racing in 1615 without seeing the 
analogy with famed British cricket commentators Aggers and Johnners 
discussing cake or other irrelevancies whenever rain stopped play:*4 


82 www.guinnessworldrecords.com/world-records/ first-horse-race. 

83 Landry, Noble Brutes, 19, 184, 229; Ann Hyland, The Horse in the Middle Ages (Stroud: 
Sutton Publishing, 1999), 173; Ann Hyland, The Warhorse, 1260 — 1500 (Stroud: Sutton, 
1998), 242. 

84 Jonathan Agnew and Brian Johnston were best known not only for their cricket 
commentaries, but also for their tendency to collapse into laughter after using double 
entendres on-air, as well as cake eating. www.tadiotimes.com/news/spotrt/cricket/2017- 
07-08/jonathan-agnew-on-test-match-special-his-leg-over-meltdown-and-life-without- 
brian-johnston/. 
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It is obvious the weather put a stop to anything in the shape 
of field sports at Newmarket, and it is therefore no matter of 
surprise that no mention of any outdoor events are 
chronicled during the spring visit. In the absence of more 
congenial topics we may mention that Sir George Chaworth 
obtained the reversion of the office of constable and keeper 
of Bristol Castle, Andy Boyd £1000 as a free gift, Thomas 
Kaye a presentation of the rectory of Branesborough in the 
diocese of York, Nicholas Hoare a gunner’s place in the 
Tower... 


Hore continues in this vein for some time, concluding that even the 
efforts of “The Cambridge comedians” failed to cheer things up, and that 
“without the presence of the ladies the best theatre and the best acting is 
as jolly as a Scotch sabbath.””s 

We were warned. In the opening paragraph of the preface to his work, 
Hore as good as advises the reader that he is about to spin them a good 
yarn: 


Rich, as many of our counties are, in topographical and 
historical literature, Cambridgeshire has been so neglected in 
this respect that she may be termed the Cinderella of the 
Shires. Need we wonder, then, when this important county 
— whose metropolis is the seat of one of our most renowned 
and ancient Universities — has hitherto found no scribe to 
worthily chronicle her rural records, that an obscure hamlet 
within her confines should be unnoticed by writers upon 
ancient topographical subjects? Nevertheless, this erst 
obscure hamlet (to use a racing phrase) is, on “book form,” 
four times as wicked as the infamous towns mentioned in 
Genesis... 


It has to be said that both in style and content, Hore’s wit can be so 
dry that it is arid. Prone to meanderings that would not be out of place 


85 Hore, Newmarket, Volume 1, 174. 
86 Tbidem. 
87 Ibidem, vii — viii. 
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in Tristram Shandy, or Thomas Urquart’s labyrinthine E&skubalauron,®® 
“excursive” hardly begins to describe Hore’s writing. Little is known 
about the man himself. From the start, few reviewers knew quite how to 
take him; Baiby’s Magazine for May 1895, for instance, described his work 
as “interesting and amusing Histories of Newmarket and the Royal 
Buckhounds.”*? The Saturday Review, writing in the year Hore’s book 
on Newmarket was published, clearly did not know what to make of it: 


The work professes to be a history of Newmarket and the 
annals of the Turf, but in reality it is much besides. It 
certainly contains a good deal that is interesting both about 
Newmarket and racing, but the reader has to hunt through 
endless other matter before he finds it. He... leaves us to the 
trouble of searching them for the passages relating to the 
topics under consideration. As if this were not enough, he 
deliberately stuffs his book with matter which is apart from 
his subjects. For example, he tells us that in 1585 there were 
horsc-races at Salisbury, and mentions the names of a dozen 
men who are known to have been present at them. So far, so 
good, but will it be believed that this simple statement is 
followed by eight pages of small print, giving biographical 
notices of each of these men, yet containing practically 
nothing about either racing or Newmarket?” 


More concerningly, in 1894, The Spectator noted in a review of his book 
History of the Royal Buckhounds that 


Mr. Hore seems to have had a quarrel with the Home Office, 
to whom he applied for permission to consult documents 
relative to the later history of the Royal Buckhounds from 
1760. He was assured, he says, that no such documents 


88 Thomas Urquart, E&skubalauron: or, The discovery of a most exquisite jewel, more precious then 
diamonds inchased in gold, the like whereof was never seen in any age; found in the kennel of Worcester- 
streets, the day after the fight, and six before the autumnal equinox, anno 1651. Serving in this place, 
to frontal a vindication of the honour of Scotland, from that infamy, whereinto the rigid Presbyterian 
party of that nation, out of their coveteousness and ambition, most dissembledly hath involved it 
(London: James Cottrel, 1652). 

89 Anon, “Mr Harry McCalmont,” Baiby’s History 63:423 (1895): 298. 

% Anon, Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, Volume 60 (London, 1885), 
363. 
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existed, and those of an earlier date of which he sent 
certificated copies, as far as we can make out, were also said 
not to exist (?) Other officials appear to have been more 
obliging, and the Home Office appears inconsistent if 
nothing else.?! 


As final proof that Mr. J. P. Hore is not to be taken entirely seriously, 
I offer his greatest invention, and one that is truly worthy of Sellar and 
Yeatman at their 1066 and All That best: the non-existent English horse, 
or Eques Britannicus, of the days of Richard II: 


And there is no doubt, at this particular epoch, the 
thoroughbred English horse (“Eques Britannicus”) was 
characteristic of the nation. They were recognized, and their 
praises sung, abroad, where their owners invariably carried 
off the Mantle with them; while at home they must have been 
equally known to fame, although their victories have found 
no recorder, or if recorded the chronicles have perished.*? 


The term Eques Britannicus, means “British Knight,” and, as one might 
say, “as any fule kno” (any fule with internet access, that is), is used to 
describe not a horse, but the controversial knight Sir John Hawkwood, 
ot “John Sharp”: Johannes Acutus Eques Britannicus Dux Aetatis Suae 
Cautissimus et Rei Mihtaris Peritissimus Habitus est, as appears on his 
memorial in the Duomo in Florence. Fortunately, Sir John manages to 
make it into a footnote of the main paragraph relating to the made-up 
horse. 


Conclusion 


Critical analysis of the Arab horse racing legend, whether ascribed to 
Netherby in Cumbria or Netherby in Yorkshire, or indeed any other 
named or unnamed location, reveals its impossibility and effectively 
removes a key piece of evidence for the antiquity of Arab horses in 
Britain. It is also a stark reminder to the researcher to dig deeply, and to 
take nothing for granted. The delicate racing Arabians of Septimius 


91 Anon, Spectator, Review pages, July 12% 1894, 89. 
92 Hore, Newmarket Volume I, 30. 
% https://en.wiktionary.org/wiki/any_fule_kno. 
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Severus have provided a surprisingly enduring fable, but on closer 
examination, they fade away like the insubstantial dawn mist on the 
border. 

Very little of Hore’s work should be taken at face value; most of it 
has to be taken with a waggon-load of salt and further investigation into 
his sources. His work lies on the borders of history, legend, and literature. 
No doubt in their day his books provided many amused chuckles for 
sporting gents seated in the leather armchairs of their clubs with a malt 
ot B&S on the table at their elbow. 

“Humour,” as my English teacher, quoting James Thurber, once 
advised the class severely, “is a serious thing.” Had Hore described his 
Anglo-Saxon scholar Bede in similar terms to Sellar and Yeatman (“The 
Venemous Bede”) in their classic work, readers might have got the joke 
more quickly. It almost seems a pity to bring this tall tale of the Turf, the 
saga of the non-existent Arabians of Netherby, invented by Hore, to an 
end. However, I suggest humour is certainly a serious thing when it is 
taken as academic truth. If future researchers take Hore less seriously, 
and view his work not only for the quality of its historical analysis, which 
can at least be “interesting,” but also for its sections of ridiculously dry 
humour and fantastic down-the-rabbit-hole meanderings, it will be a 
Very Good Thing.?* Perhaps some of them are already in on the joke? 
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Cristina Oliveros Calvo is translator and interpreter working in English, 
French and Spanish languages. She has obtained her MA from the 
University of Valladolid in the field of translation studies. Her main 
interest is in translating on equine and equestrian subjects., and she is the 
founder of Galloping Translations. 


Terry Davis. Born and raised in County Down, Northern Ireland, Terry 
Davis now lives in South Shropshire where he continues to practice the 
ancient, traditional craft of saddle, harness, and horse collar maker, 
serving both the UK and European markets. Due to his interest in animal 
welfare, he now acts as a harness development advisor and trainer in 
developing countries where equids are still used extensively in the pursuit 
of livelihoods and where lack of knowledge or resources in harness 
production methods results in serious injury and inefficiency. 


Dr Mike Bishop is a freelance writer, publisher, and archaeologist who 
specialises in the study of the Roman army. He has excavated within the 
Roman forts at Chester-le-Street, Newton-on-Trent, and Osmanthorpe, 
and in the civil settlements outside the forts at Brough-on-Noe, Inveresk, 
and Roecliffe. He was co-author of the publication reports on the Roman 
fort and town at Corbridge and the fort at Housesteads (both English 
Heritage backlog projects) and has catalogued collections of material for 
English Heritage at Aldborough and at the Hadrian’s Wall Museums of 
Corbridge, Chesters, and Housesteads. He is the editor of the Journal of 
Roman Military Equipment Studies, a contributor to the Wiley-Blackwell 
Encyclopedia of the Roman Army, and is co-author of a diachronic study 
of Roman arms and armour. He has been a member of the Society for 
the Promotion of Roman Studies for over forty years, is a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and a Trustee of the Corbridge 
Excavation Fund. 
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Rena Maguire is an Irish archaeologist, specializing in northwestern 
European Iron Age material culture, with a special interest in lorinery 
and equitation of antiquity. She holds a PhD, an MSc in Environmental 
Archaeology, and a BA Hons in Archaeology, all from Queen’s 
University Belfast. She is a member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and EXARC experimental archaeology group. She has worked 
as curator, conservator and archivist for the Historical Environment 
Department of the Northern Ireland Civil Service. She is currently a 
post-doctoral Research Fellow in QUB and is on the editorial advisory 
board of Cheiron: The Journal of Equine and Equestrian Studies. 


Miriam A. Bibby is an archaeologist and historian specialising in the 
history of the horse, particularly the horse in northern England and 
Scotland. She is currently engaged in specialist research at the University 
of Glasgow into the history and influence of the Galloway horse. Miriam 
was formerly a tutor, year convenor and course developer for the 
University of Manchester’s networked learning course in Egyptology. 
While at Manchester, she gained her M.Phil. on the topic of the horse in 
ancient Egypt and in 2000 she founded Ancient Egypt magazine. She has 
presented at numerous conferences and her work has been published in 
many journals and magazines. Miriam has also worked as a museum 
curator and in heritage management. She is an editor of Cheiron: The 
Journal of Equine and Equestrian Studies, published by Trivent. 
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